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undertake,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  the  post  for   the  good  of   the 
Society  in  whose  work  he  took  great  interest. 

The  President  then  requested  Mr.  Jivanji  Jamshedji  3Iodi  to 
prepare  a  short  paper,  enumerating  the  valuable  services  rendered 
to  the  Society  by  the  late  Honorary  Secretary,  Dr.  Dymock. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read: — 

A  8UORT  Note  on  Burial-Customs  among  the  Bhuinhar 

Brahmans  in  the  Saran  District,  Behar. 

By    Mr.    Sarat    Chandra    Mitka    of    Behar. 

ONKof  the  most  essential  differences  between  the  Hindu 
religion  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Mahomedan  and  the  Chris- 
tian religions  on  the  other,  is  that  persons  following  the  fonner 
persuasion  burn  their  dead  whilst  those  professing  the  latter 
creeds  dispose  of  their  dead  by  interring  them  underneath  the 
ground.  This  Ls  the  popularly-accepted  criterion  of  difference 
between  the  two  peoples.  But,  on  a  careful  observation  of  the 
practices  and  customs  of  the  various  sects  of  the  Hindus  in 
diflFerent  parts  of  the  country,  it  would  appear  that  this  crite* 
rion  does  not  hold  good  universally.  There  are  certain  circum- 
stances under  which  certain  sects  of  Hindus  dispose  of  their 
dead  by  burying  them.  In  Bengal,  there  is  a  certain  caste  of 
Hindus,  who  go  by  the  name  of  Jugut,  which  differs  from  all 
other  castes  of  Hindus  in  the  fact  of  its  disposing  of  the 
dead  in  the  following  manner  :  first  of  all,  they  perform  the 
g^TMftr  ceremony,  that  is,  they  set  fire  to  the  faces 
of  their  coqjses,  and,  then,  instead  of  burning  them,  they  bury 
them  under  the  ground.  Similarly,  certain  classes  of  "^rr^ft 
(Bt/rngrcfi)  or  religious  mendicants  belonging  to  the  Vaishnava 
sects  are  buried  in  a  sitting  posture.     Thus  much  for  Bengal. 

In  other  parts  of  India,  especially  Madras,  certain  classes  of 
Hindus  also  practise  the  custom  of  burying  their  dead.  The 
chief  sect  which  pnictises  this  custom  of  burial  (uttara-knt/d) 
is  (lie  Lut'/ftfUtdrU — a  class  of  Sfcaifi'K,  as  their  name  indicates, — 
who  iiK»stl\  bury  their  dead  in  sitting  posture.     The    grave   is 
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partially  filled  up  with  earth  to  the  waist  of  the  deceased  when 
the  friends  who  are  present  there,  throw  in  handf uls  of  earth 
over  the  grave  till  a  small  mound  is  erected  over  it.  This  they 
do  after  the  usual  reading  of  the  nmntras  and  the  performance 
of  the  other  ceremonies.  Like  the  Byragees  of  Bengal,  SanydsUy 
or  those  mendicants  who  have  given  up  the  world  and  live 
by  begging,  a  re  always  buried.  In  their  case  the  performance 
of  the  necessary  funeral  rites  is  dispensed  with,  as  they  are 
considered  to  be  too  holy  for  these.  Some  castes  of  Hindus, 
like  the  Jiigis  of  Bengal,  bury  all  unmarried  girls.  The 
Sudran  bury  those  who  are  below  the  age  of  ten  and  those  who 
die  of  small-pox.  Hindu  soldiers  who  die  in  battle  are  all 
buried.  Also  boys,  who  have  not  had  the  upanayanam  cere- 
mony performed  with  respect  to  them,  t.^.,  those  who  have 
not  been  invested  with  the  sacred  thread,  are  buried. 

A  burial-custom,  similar  to  this  last-mentioned  one,  exists 
among  the  Bhuinhdr  Brahmans  of  this  district  of  Behar 
(Saran).  I  have  heard  on  good  authority  that  this  practice 
also  obtains  among  other  classes  of  Hindus  in  this  district,  who 
wear  the  upahtta  or  the  sacred  thread.  In  the  March-April 
Criminal  Sessions  of  this  district,  which  are  still  going  on, 
a  case,  m.,  EnipresH  vs.  Rampat  R(ii,  was  lately  tried,  during 
the  trial  of  which  the  existence  of  this  curious  custom  among 
the  Bli^iinhdr  Brahmins,  to  which  class  the  accused  belonged, 
came  to  light.  The  prosecution,  alleged,  in  this  case,  that  the 
accused  had  falsely  charged  three  other  persons  with  murdering 
his  nephew  for  the  sake  of  his  ornaments  and  had,  in  order  to 
create  evidence  against  them,  disinterred  the  corpse  of  his 
nephew  who  had  died  of  natural  causes,  and  who  had  been 
buried  according  to  the  custom  of  his  caste,  and  had,  sub- 
sequently, thrown  it  into  a  well.  During  the  course  of  the  trial 
it  transpired  that  the  Bhuinhdr  Brahmins  and  other  sacred- 
thread  wearing  castes  of  this  district  bury  their  boys  aged  up  to 
twelve  years.     There  are  two  exceptions  to  this  rule,  viz. : — 

(1)     Those  boys,  who  areagecl  twelve  years  or   below   that 
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age,  are  not  buried  when  they  have  undergone  the  janao 
(^n^vit  upanayanam)  ceremony,  /.  (\,  when  they  have  been 
invested  with  the  sacred  thread.  The  undergoing  of  this 
janao  or  sacred- thread-investiture  ceremony  is  considered 
tantamount  to  being  half-married. 

(2)  Those  boys,  aged  12  or  below  that  age,  who  have  been 
married,  are  not  buried.  A  boy  cannot  get  married  unless  he 
has  undergone  the  jatiao  ceremony,  t.  e.y  has  been  invested 
with  the  sacred  thread. 

In  the  cases  of  these  two  classes  of  boys,  who  have  been  either 
invested  with  the  sacred  thread  or  have  been  married,  they  are 
burned  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  karaj  or  srddh  ceremonies  are 
performed  on  the  expiration  of  the  usual  period  of  mourning. 
But  boys,  aged  12  or  below  that  age,  who  have  not  undergone 
either  of  the  aforesaid  two  ceremonies,  arc  buried  underneath 
the  ground.  The  corpses  are  taken  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
some  tank  which  is  usually  used  as  a  burying  place  for  them. 
Then  a  grave  suited  to  the  dimensions  of  the  corpse  is  dug,  and 
the  body  is  interred  therein.  Sometimes  a  peepul  iree  (IHcas 
religiosa)  is  planted  over  it.  In  cases  of  boys  who  are  buried 
no  kdraj  or  srAdh  ceremony  or  any  other  funeral  obsequy  is 
performed. 


Ordinary  Gknbral  Mketino,  held  on  Wednesday,  the  27th 
July  1892. 

Dr.  E.  Waters,  Vlcc-Prcaulent,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  previous  Meeting  were  read  and  con- 
firmed. 

The  election  of  the  foUowinjy  new  members  was  announced  : — 
Veterinary-Captain  James  Mills,  Principal,  Bombay  Veterinary 
College  ;  Eugene  Pemon,  Est|.,  Agent  to  Messrs.  A rbuthnot 
&  Co.,  Coconada. 
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Mr.  Jivanji  Jamshedji  Modi  then  read  the  following  paper  on 
the  services  rendered  to  the  Society  by  the  late  Dr.  Dymock  : — 

It  is  with  melancholy  pleasure  that  I  undertake  the  duty 
imposed  upon  me  by  our  honorary  secretary,  at  our  last 
monthly  meeting,  to  write  in  the  form  of  a  paper  for  our 
Journal,  a  memo  of  all  the  services  rendered  to  our 
Society  by  our  late  lamented  colleague,  Dr.  Dymock,  who  died 
on  the  30th  of  April  1892.  I  wish  the  duty  had  been  imposed 
upon  one  who  knew  Dr.  Dymock  more  intimately  and  for  a 
longer  period  of  time  than  myself.  But  the  short  period  of 
ray  acquaintance  with  the  deceased  gentleman,  begun  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Society,  was  sufficient  at  least  to  impress  me  with 
his  learning  and  extensive  reading,  and  with  his  kindness  of 
disposition  and  goodness  of  heart. 

Dr.  Dymock  had  joined  our  Society  from  its  very  commence- 
ment, when  it  was  started  on  the  7th  of  April  1886,  at  a  general 
meeting  of  its  original  members,  presided  over  by  the  late 
lamented  Mr.  Tyrrell  Leith,  its  first  president  and  founder. 
At  the  next  meeting  of  the'Society,  held  on  the  19th  of  April 
1886,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  its  Council,  an  office  which 
he  held  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Many  of  us,  who  had  the 
honour  of  serving  with  him  on  the  Council,  know  fully  well  what 
interest  he  took  in  the  affairs  of  the  Society.  This  interest 
and  the  learning  discovered  in  the  valuable  papers  that  he 
read  before  the  Society,  soon  pointed  him  out  for  the  post  of 
the  President  for  the  year  1888.  He  was  elected  to  the  post  at 
the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  on  the  22nd  of 
February  1888.  During  the  period  of  his  presidei^tship 
and  subsequent  vice-presidentships,  he  was  always  regular 
in  the  chair,  and  generally  enlivened  the  proceedings  of  the 
meetings  by  his  learned  and  interesting  remarks,  which  gener- 
ally threw  a  good  deal  of  side-light  on  the  subjects  of  the 
papers  read  before  the  Society.  His  presidential  address, 
delivered  on  the  27th  of  February,  1889,  the  day  of  his  retire- 
ment from  the  chair  of  the  president,  very  clearly  shows  what 
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aim  he  had  in  view  for  enlarging  the  sphere  of  the 
usefulness  of  the  Society.  It  was  a  practical  address, 
aiming  at  practical  ends.  Speaking  on  his  general  theme, 
**  India  as  a  field  for  Anthropological  Research,  "  ho 
suggested  several  practical  problems,  economical,  social, 
and  religious,  the  solution  of  which  may  tend  to  the 
further  amelioration  of  the  teeming  millions  of  India.  In 
suggesting  those  problems  for  further  consideration  by  the 
members  of  the  Society,  his  sole  object  was  to  enhance  the 
usefulness  of  the  Society,  both  for  the  g^ood  of  the  Government 
and  for  the  good  of  the  governed.  As  an  instance,  I  may  men- 
tion the  question  of  the  **  Alimentation  of  the  Human  Race," 
with  which  he  began  his  excellent  address.  He  said  : 
''  In  a  tropical  climate  like  India,  man  is  still  to  a  great  extent 
frugivorous,  and  only  makes  use  of  such  animal  products  as 
milk  and  butter,  which  he  obtains  from  his  domesticated 
animals :  that  such  a  diet  is  sufficient  fot  the  development 
of  the  highest  intellectual  capacities  we  have  ample  proof 
in  this  country.  Although  man  has  become  an  omnivor*^ 
ous  animal,  still  his  chief  course  of  alimentation  in  all  groat 
centres  of  population  is  derived  from  the  cultivation  of  certain 
useful  plants,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  in  view  to  an 
increasing  population,  to  enlarge  our  resources  of  this  kind  to 
the  gp*eatest  possible  extent.  No  one  can  deny  that  India  is 
very  backward  in  this  respect ;  although  we  have  a  number  of 
valuable  plants  under  cultivation,  there  are  probably  as  many 
more  to  be  found  in  our  forests  which  would  amply  repay  at- 
tention.*' In  illustration  of  this.  Dr.  Dymock  mentioned  two 
plants.  Out  of  the  many  questions  suggested  for  consideration 
in  his  learned  address  I  have  pointed  out  this  one  to  illustrate 
my  remarks  about  the  practical  usefulness  of  his  address,  be- 
cause it  affects  millions  of  the  poor  of  our  country. 

To  proceed  further  in  the  enumeration  of  the  several  offices 
held  by  Dr.  Dymock  in  our  Society.  At  the  end  of  his  period 
of  presidentship,  he  was  elected  to  the  post  of  a  vice-president 
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for  the  year  1889.  The  president  of  the  year,  Mr.  Ibbetson, 
not  being  a  resident  of  Bombay,  Dr.  Dymock  generally  occu- 
pied the  chair  at  the  monthly  meetings,  and  took  the  same 
active  and  intelligent  part  in  the  proceedings  that  he  took  as 

the  president  in  the  previous  year. 

At  the  fifth  annual  meeting,  held  on  the  28th   of   February 

1891,  he  was  elected  a  vice-president  for  the  second  time  for 
the  year  1891,  and  also  the  literary  secretary,  in  which  capacity 
he  had  already  commenced  to  work  from  the  time  of  the  un- 
timely death  of  Mr.  Vaidya,  As  literary  secretary  he  had  to 
look  to  the  printing  of  our  Journal,  to  correct  proof  sheets,  and 
to  add  notes.  Then  at  the  last  annual  meeting  he  was  also 
appointed  general  secretary. 

So  far  I  have  only  spoken  of  Dr.  Dymock's  services  to  the 
Society  as  an  office  bearer.  His  literary  services  as  a  contri- 
butor of  papers  were  not  less  valuable.  It  appears  from  the 
Journals  of  our  Society  that  no  member  has  contributed  so 
many  learned  papers  as  Dr.  Dymock.  He  stands  first  in  the 
rank  of  our  contributors.  We  know  that  the  highest  rank  in 
quantity  is  not  always  compatible  with  the  highest  rank  in 
quality.  But  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Dymock  we  find  that  all  his 
papers  displayed  his  great  learning  anJ  extensive  reading. 
Dr.  Dymock  was  a  very  good  Persian  and  Arabic  scholar,  and 
many  of  his  papers  show  to  what  a  great  extent  he  gave  us  the 
advantage  of  his  Oriental  knowledge.  His  oriental  learning 
and  his  well-known  deep  and  extensive  botanical  knowledge 
showed  themselves  to  advantage  in  some  of  his  learned  papers, 
such  as  "  Anthropogenic  trees  of  the  Hindu  Castes,  "  *'  Nar- 
cotics and  Spices  of  the  East,  "  "  Flowers  of  the  Hindu  Poets" 
and  in  the  Notes  added  to  Dr.  Peterson's  paper  on  **  Vatsya- 
yana  on  the  duties  of  a  Hindu  Wife.'*  Besides  contributing 
papers,  he  always  took  an  active  and  intelligent  part  in  the 
discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  papers  by  members. 
The  following  list  of  his  papers  shows  the  great  versatility  of 
his  mind  : — 
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1 .  Note  on  Indian  Necromancy. 

2.  The  Mumivai. 

3.  Anthropogonic  trees  of  the  Hindu  Oa-stes. 

4.  On  the  Narcotics  and  Spices  of  the  flast. 

5.  'The  Flowers  of  the  Hindu  Poets. 

6.  On  the  Salamander  or  Biskhopra. 

7.  A  Note  on  the  Pithora  Worship  among  the  Hindus. 

8.  Note  on  a  form  of  Fire-worship  among  the  ancient  Arub«. 

9.  A  note  on  a  woman  who,  through  dedication  to  a  deity, 

assumed  masculine  pri^•ilege8. 

10.  On  the  use  of  Turmeric  in  Hindu  Ceremonial. 

11.  On  the  use  of  Ganja  and  Bhang  in  the  East  as  Narcotics. 

12.  Presidential  Address:    India  as  a  Field  for  Anthropo- 

logical Research. 

In  Dr.  D}Tnock  the  Committee  have  lost  an  able,  courteous, 
and  useful  colleague,  and  the  Society  an  excellent  literary 
seeretarv  and  a  learned  contributor.  Wo  shall  miss  his  intel- 
ligent  familiar  face  so  regular  at  all  the  monthly  meetings, 
whose  proceedings  were  generally  enlivened  by  his  intijrestiiig 
remarks. 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  unanimously  passed: — 
'*  The  Anthropological  Society  of  Bombay  record,  with  doop 
regret,  the  loss  it  has  sustained  by  the  death  of  Brigade-Bur- 
geon Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  Dymock,  who  since  its  fonnation 
was  one  of  the  most  able  and  zealous  of  its  members.  He  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  Journal  of  the  Society,  his  papers  being 
characterised  by  profound  learning,  deep  research  and  masterly 
acquaintance  with  the  varied  points  ^nth  which  he  dealt.  He 
filled  with  great  acceptance  the  offices  of  secretary,  vice-presi- 
dent and  president,  and  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the  editing 
of  the  Society's  Transactions,  and  always  enjoyed  the  respectful 
esteem  of  his  colleagues.  A  copy  of  this  resolution  should  be 
sent  to  Or.  Dymock's  family,  with  an  expression  of  the  sympathy 
of  the  S<M-ietv." 
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"  The  Anthropological  Society  of  Bombay  records  with  regret 
the  loss  it  has  sustained  by  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Duxbury, 
who  had  rendered  valuable  services  as  a  councillor  and  as 
an  auditor.  A  copy  of  this  resolution  should  be  sent  to  Mr. 
Duxbury's  family  with  au  expression  of  the  Society's 
sympathy." 

The  following  paper,  by  Captain  James  Mills,  Principal, 
Bombay  Veterinary  College,  was  then  read : — 

The  Treatment  of  Cait^le  Diseases, 
Tramlated  from  the  Tamil. 

Having  had  facilities  for  many  years,  during  my  various 
tours  while  Veterinary-Surgeon  to  the  Government  of  Madras, 
for  collecting  Indian  Veterinary  literature,  I  giv^  to  those 
interested  in  the  subject  a  translation  from  the  Tamil  language 
on  the  treatment  of  cattle  diseases. 

The  original  work,  which  I  have  happily  secured,  is  written, 
or  rather  scratched,  or  punctured,  with  a  sharp  instrument  on 
the  leaf  of  the  Palmyra  (Borassus  flabelliformis).  The  author 
is  said  to  be  a  Rishi.*  If  such  be  the  case  it  is  evidence  to 
show  that  the  Veterinary  Art  was  practised,  although  in  rather 
an  empirical  and,  in  some  instances,  cruel  manner  by  the  Hindus 
at  a  very  remote  era.  It  will  be  observed,  too,  from  a  perusal 
of  the  work,  that  their  knowledge  of  the  use  of  drugs, 
especially  those  derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  was  by 
no  means  inconsiderable.  Within  its  brief  pages  will  be  found 
the  names  of  no  less  than  48  different  plants.  Little  trust  has, 
however,  evidently  been  placed  in  the  curative  value  of  minerals, 
for  only  three  of  this  class  are  employed.  The  other  agents 
are  the  human  skull,  quails'  feathers,  urine,  blood-suckers, 
butter-milk,  the  faeces  of  the  cow  and  sheep,  &c.  many  of 
which  are  typical  of  the  wily  empiric. 

Nothing  that  will    advance  our  present  knowledge  can,    as 

^  A  Eindu  Bage. 
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far  as  I  am  aware^  be  gathered  from  the  translation,  nor  have 
I  forwarded  it  for  publication  with  this  view,  but  simply  to 
show  the  fallacies  which  exist,  and  the  cruelties  inflicted,  nnder 
the  native  methods  of  treatment,  in  the  hope  that,  with  the 
advancement  of  veterinary  education,  they  may  gradually  wear 
away  and  give  place  to  a  system  which  is  rational  and  humane. 

To  enable  the  plants  named  in  the  work  to  be  recognised, 
I  have  given  the  botanical  synonym  opposite  each. 

The  translation  from  the  original  was  carried  out  by  a  well- 
educated  Tamilian,  G.  Viswanath  Iyer,  a  Cattle  Disease  Inspector 
in  the  Madras  Presidency. 

Treatmext  of  Cattle  Diseases. 

Translated  from  the  Tamil. 

Divine  Honours. 

May  the  God  Yishna*  prosper  well, 

May  my  inatructor  lire  long; 

I  inroke  my  iDatrnotor'a  aaaiatanoe. 

Prayer. 

My  sufferings,  my  sinful  actions,  the  troubles  that  I  shall 
have  to  undergo  as  a  mortal  being,  the  distresses  that  cannot  be 
removed  from  me,  all  these  will  disappear,  if  I  worship  the  god 
Ganapathi^  who  resides  in  the  tower  of  the  temple  at  the  Mount 
of  Aroonachalam.^ 

Four  deadly  farms  of  disease. 
Mannadappan  (Malignant  Sore  Throat). 
Pinnadappan  (Splenic  Apoplexy) . 
Tharian  (Malignant  Catarrh). 
Kolli  (a  form  of  Anthrax  in  which  the  jaws  are  affected). 

Treatmenty  common^  for  all  the  four  forms. 
Oive  a  measure  of  the  juice  of  the  plant  called  Adootunda 

*  The  aeoond  Hindoo  divinity  whoae  fanction  ia  to  protect  or  preeerre. 

'  Son  of  M4heawir4  or  Siri  who  ia  the  third  dirinity.  He  ia  the  aeoond 
deity  preaidiug  over  learning.  To  him  are  aaoribed  the  powera  of  giriug 
aooceas  or  otherwiae  in  any  undertaking. 

*  Kame  of  a  moaatain  in  the  Soath  Aroot  Diatrict  in  the  Madras  Preaidency. 
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palai  {Aristolochia  indica)^  to  the  animal  suffering  from  any  of 
the  abovementioned  four  forms.  The  juice  should  be  obtained 
by  maceration  of  the  whole  plant,  roots,  branches^  &c. 

Special  treatment  for  each  of  theni. 

First. — Mannadappan  (Malignant  Sore  Throat), 

Symptoms. 

^^  The  throat  will  be  choked ;  the  animal  will  make  a  peculiar 
grunting  sound ;  the  mouth  will  be  kept  open ;  saliva  will  be 
flowing  from  the  mouthy  and  water  from  the  eyes  and  nose. 

Ti*eatment. 

Melahoo  {Piper  nigrum). 
Omum  (Ptychotis  ajowan). 
Poondoo  (^Allium  sativum) . 
Vasamboo  {Acorus  calamus). 
Sitharaih&i  (Alpinia  (Sinensis), 
Tippili  (Chavica  roxhurghii). 

Take  \  poUem^  weight  of  each  of  the  above  drugs,  powder 
well,  mix  with  the  juice  of  Kandangatri  {Solanum  jacquini), 
and  give  as  a  drench. 

Nassium  (medicine  per  nostrils),  take  — 
Melahoo  (Piper  nigrum) y  20  in  number. 
Poondoo  {Allium  sativum),  1       do. 
Ooppoo  {Common  salt),  ^  puUem.' 
Moollee  (Premna  integrifolia)^  one  fruit. 
Grind   well  with  urine,  hold  the   pulp   in  a  thin  cloth  and 
allow  drops  of  the  juice  to  fall  into  the   nostrils^  6  to  8  drops 
in  each  nostril. 

Second. — Pinnadappan  (Splenic  Apoplexy). 

Sgtnptoms. 

The  chest  will  be  seen  as  if  there  were  some  pressure  from 
inside  ;  the  animal  will  cough  with  great  pain  ;   breathing  "will 

^  A  poUem  i«  •qaiTalent  to  9  drachms. 
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be  very  diflBcult ;  the  animal  will  not  pass  faeces,  and  urine  will 
be  passed  little  by  little. 

Treat  mpnt. 

Sitharathai  (Alpinia  ehinensis). 

Melahoo  {Piper  nigrum)^ 

Tippili  (Clidcica  roxhurghii). 

Vasamboo  [Acorns  calamus), 

Poondoo  {Allium  sativum). 

Induppoo  (Rock  salt). 
Take  half  a  poUem  of  each  of  the  above  drugs,  grind  well 
and  make  into  balls  with  the  juice  of  the  Kandangatri  {Solatium 
jacquini).  Give  these  balls  in  the  juice  of  the  leaves  of  the 
following  plants,  one  in  the  morning  and  one  iu  the  evening, 
and  continue  for  three  da  vs. 

Toolasi  elai  {Ocimum  sanctum). 

Manatackali  elai  {Solarium  insert um), 

Murunga  elai  {Moringa  pterygospenna). 
If  the  above  methods  of  treatment  fail  to  have  eflfect,  trj'  the 
following  :— 

Take — Marukaria  (Gardenia  dumitontm)  fruit  of  Adootanda- 
palai  {Aristoloc/iia  infllca),  leaves  of  Adapampattai  {Ipomaa 
pescapres),  bark  of  ;  macerate  well  the  above  three  drugs  in  warm 
water  and  give  about  half  a  measure  of  the  infusion ;  and  when 
the  fore-leg  is  swollen  apply  the  actual  cautery  (firing-iron). 
Internally  give — 

Coliavarai  {Dolichos  glcuUatus). 

Omum  {Ptgchotis  ajoicau). 

Third. — Thariun  (Malignnnt  Catarrh). 

Sj/mptoms, 
Breathing  will  be  quick ;    the  animal  will  pass  soft  dung 
water  will  be  floH-ing  from  the  eyes  and  nose. 

Treatment. 
Melahoo  (Pilfer  nigrum), 
Omum  (Piychotui  q/otcan). 
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Poondoo  (Allium  sativum) . 
Vasamboo  [Acorus  ca/amus). 
Take  about  ^  of  a  pollem  of  each  of  the  abov  e  drugs,  pound 
well  and  give  in  gingelly  oil  for  three  days. 

Fourth. — Kolli  (a  form  of  Anthrax  in  which 

the  jaws  are  affected. 
Treatment. 
Tie  a  bundle  of  straw,  light  it  up  and  with  it  bum  the  jaw 
of  the  animal.     Internally  give  the  following  medicine: — 

Bring  a  blood-sucker  and  remove  its  head.  After  all  the 
blood  has  passed  out  of  the  body,  boil  it  well  with  varagoo  rice 
(Paniciim  miliaceum),  squeeze  well  by  the  hand  and  give  apiece 
about  the  size  of  a  wood-apple.  Keep  the  animal  in  a  shed, 
well  covered. 

Vackcy  (Rinderpest) » 
Karai  elai  (Canthium  parnflorum),  leaves  of. 
Sooray  elai  [Zizyphus  glabratai)j  do. 

Marudam  elai  (Myrica  sapida),  do. 

Ahattipoo  (Agati  grandiflora) ,  flowers  of. 
Seeragham  (Cumintim  cyminum), 
Melahoo  (Piper  nigrum). 
Take  a  certain  quantity  of  each  of  the  above  six  drugs  and 
gi*ind  them  well. 

Take  a  piece  about  the  size  of  a  lime,  mix  in  the  following 
^ubstances,  and  give  internally: — 
2  measures  of  butter-milk. 
2  measures  of  the  water  of  tender  cocoanut. 
A  small  quantity  of  the  juice  of  cocoanut  bark. 
A  small  quantity  of  rice  well  roasted  and  ground. 
Or  we  may  give  the  medicine  so  prepared  from  the  six  drugs 
in  the  following  mixture : — 

1  measure  of  the  juice  of  plantain  flower. 

2  measures  of  the  water  of  tender  cocoanut. 
\  measure  of  the  juice  of  cocoanut  bark. 

2  measures  of  butter-milk. 
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Especially  when  the  animal  passes  dung  mixed  with  blood, 
give  the  following  medicine  : — 

Pound  well  the  leaves  and  bark  of  Marudam  {Myrica  8apida\ 
mix  four  measures  of  water,  evaporate  it  over  a  fire  down  to 
two  measures  and  give. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  grind  the  leaves  of  Yidathari 
(Mimosa  cineria),  mix  with  rice  flour  and  give, 

Padoovan  (any  inflanmiation  attended  with  swelling). 

Treatmmt. 

Poxmd  well  the  whole  plant  called  Nanjoomurican  poondoo 
{Tylophora  aathmatica) ^  and  give  the  animal  daily,  for  two  days, 
a  piece  about  the  size  of  a  cocoanut. 

Then  apply  to  the  swollen  part  the  imdermentioned 
medicine : — 

Avoori  elai  {Indigofera  tincioria),  leaves  of. 
Oomathai  elai  {Datura  stramonium),  do. 
Coliavarui  elai  (Dolichos  gladiatus)^     do. 
Kottaikeranthi  elai  (Sphceranthus  hirtus),  leaves  of. 

Take  equal   quantities  of   each   of  the   above   four   drugs, 
macerate  well    and    extract    the   juice;   to   this   add   a  little 
Yasamboo  {Acorus  calamus).     Heat  the  whole  for  some  time 
and  apply  to  the  affected  part. 
Alaripadoovan  (inflammation  attended  with  a  burning  sensation). 

Treatment. 

Bring  the  leaves  of  the  plant  called  Mavalingum  ( Cratmva 
nurvala)^  macerate  well  in  warm  water  and  give  a  measure  of 
the  infusion.  Keep  the  animal  in  a  shed,  and  towards  evening 
wash  it  well  with  warm  water. 

Ghmni  novoo  (Tympanitis). 
Symptoms. 

The  abdomen  will  be  swollen  ;  there  will  be  a  spasm  of  the 
bowel ;  sometimes  the  back  will  be  arched ;  the  animal  will  not 
pass  fsBces,  but  will  urinate. 
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Treatment, 

Omum  (Ptychotis  ajoican), 
Tippili  (Chavica  roxhurghii). 
Fry   these  a  Kttle  over  a  fire,   powder  and  give  with  ripe 
leaves  of  Yerbokay  ( Caloptris  gigantea). 

Tie  round  the  neck  of  the  animal  a  string  of  Koonthumani 
kodi  {Ahnis precatoriu%).  Apply  ashes  from  head  to  tail,  and 
fan  with  a  murum  (native  winnow). 

Vakuti  novoo,  (Phrenitis). 

Symptoms. 

The  animal  will  be  turning  round  and  round,  and  there  will 
be  spasm  of  all  the  muscles  of  the  body. 

Treatment. 
Take  the  follgwing  drugs : — 

Euppamani  elai  (Acalypha  indica)^     leaves  of. 
Valooparooti  elai   {Dcetnea  extensa),       do. 
Ven  Nachie  elai  (Vitex  negumlo),         do. 
Extract  about  one  measure  of  juice  from  the  abovementioned 
drugs;    to     this    add  .the    following    ingredients    and    give 
internally : — 

Tippili  {C/iavica  roxburghii). 
Poondoo  (Allium  sativum), 

External  Application. 

Perunday  ( Vitis  quadrangularis). 
Nochie  {Vitex  negundo). 
Alingee  {Alangium  decapetalum) , 

Extract  a  measure  of  juice  from  the  leaves  of  these  plants  ; 
to  this  add'  cow-dung  ash  and  sheep's  dung,  each  as  much  as 
the  size  of  a  cocoanut,  and  also  a  little  piece  of  Vasamboo 
[Acorus  calamus).  Boil  the  whole  well,  and  apply  all  over  the 
body  for  three  days. 
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Nassium  (medicine  per  nostril), 
Tumba  elai  (Leucas  indie  a). 
Ooppoo  (Salt,  common). 
Grind  them  well  with  urine  and  let  fall  a  few  drops  in  each 
nostriL 

Serumbal  (Cold  and  cough). 

Treaiment. 
Kozgikaram  (Red  sulphur), 
Navacharam  [Sal  ammoniac). 
Munnipalam  {Premna  integrifolia) ,  fruit  of. 
Toolasi  elai  (Ocimum  sanctum),  leaves  of. 
Moongal  elai  (Bambma  arumlinacea),  leaves  of. 
Kodai  eragoo  (CJuails*  feathers). 
Take  one  poUem  of  each  of  the  first  two  drugs,   \  pollem  of 
the   last  one,   and  sufficient   quantity  of  the  remaining  ones. 
Grind  them  well  and  give  in  hot  water. 

Nassium  (medicine  per  nostril). 
Mannipalam  (Premna  intcgrijoiia,  fruit  of, 
Melahoo  {Piper  nigrum), 
Ooppoo  (Salt,  common). 
Tumba  elai  {Leucas  indica),  leaves  of. 
Tulasi  elai  {Ocimum  sanc-tum),     do. 
Take  equal  quantities  of  the  above  drugs,  grind  them  a  little 
with  water  and  let  fall  drops  of  the  juice  into  the  nostrils,  by 
placing  the  pulp  in  a  piece  of  thin  cloth. 
W/ten  the  et/es  of  an  animal  are  attacked  tcith  flies  or  injured  hy 
bloicSf  Sfc.,  try  the  fotloicing  three  methods  of  treatment : — 

1.  Apply  the  milky  juice  of  the  plant  called  Kattoo 
amanakoo  {Jatrypha  curcns)  to  the  eye. 

2.  Take  a  little  of  Geeragam  (Cuminum  cyminum),  and 
onion  {Allium  crpa),  grind  them  a  little  in  a  mortar  by  adding 
human  milk  and  let  drops  fall  into  the  eye. 

3.  Take  a  few  leaves  of  Lotus  {Nclumhium  speciosum),  and 
a  few  of  pepper.  Grind  them  a  little  in  a  mortar  with  human 
milk  and  apply  to  the  affected  eye. 
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Pannikoravan  (Malignant  Sore  Throat). 

Symptoms* 

The  throat  will  be  choked  ;  there  will  be  a  grunting  sound, 
dribbling  of  saliva  from  the  mouth,  and  water  will  be  flowing 
from  the  eyes  and  nose. 

TreatmejU. 

Thotheevalai  vair  {Solanum  trihbatnm),  roots  of. 

Eandangatheri  (Solanum  jacquini). 
Grind  the  two  together,  and  take  a  quantity  about  the  size 
of  a  lime  fruit.     Take  the  following  other  ingredients : — 

Sitharathai  {Alpinia  chincmis), 

Tippili  (Chavica  roxburghii). 

Vasaraboo  {Acorus  calnmua). 

Poondoo  {Alliiun  sativum). 
Take  a  certain  quantity  of  each  of  them,  powder  well,  mix 
with  the  foregoing  preparation,  and  give  in  the  juice  of  the 
leaves  of  Muruckay  elai  (Moringa  pterygosperma), 

Yeri  poochie  (Disease  of  the  Omasum). 

The  animal  will  appear  exhausted.  It  will  not  graze  nor  take 
any  food,  and  will  keep  its  back  arched. 

Treatment. 

Omum  (Ptychotis  ajowan). 
YixsBJXihoQ  (Acorus  calamus), 
Yerookay  {Caloptropis  gigantea). 

Grind  these  well  in  a  mortar  and  give  internally.  If  no  cure 
is  effected,  give  the  flowers  and  flowering  tops  of  Caloptropis 
gigantea  with  one  or  two  tender  leaves. 

Musalkanda  Vally  (Gid  or  Turnsick). 

Symptoms. 

The  animal  will  be  shivering.  It  will  fall  down  often ; 
'here  will  be  great  trembling  and  kicking  with  the  limbs ;  the 
eyes  will  be  in  a  rotatory  motion,  and  the  dung  will  be  dry  and 
compressed. 
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Treatfnent. 

Give  pig's  ghee  with  cotton  internally. 

Kudalpaduvan  (HaDmaturia), 

Sj/mpfoms, 

Purging  with  excess  blood.  The  urine  also  will  be  mixed 
with  blood. 

Treatment. 

Take  two  measures  of  the  juice  of  the  plant  Eovathandoo 
(Coccinia  indica),  mix  with  two  measures  of  butter-milk  and 
give  internally  for  two  days. 

Mar  novoo  (Chest  pain). 
Treatmefit. 

Varagoo  rice  {Panirum  imUaccum)^^ 

Panny  kodel  (Pig's  bowels). 
Take  one  measure  of  Varagoo  rice  and  a  pig's  bowels  and 
boil  well  at  night.     Early  in  the  morning  give  the  animal  a 
ball  about  the  size  of  a  wood-apple.     Continue  this  for  three  or 
four  days. 

Every  day  after  giving  the  ball,  let  the  animal  graze  a  little. 
After  an  hour  or  so  the  animal  should  be  watered.  Fron^the 
fourth  day,  the  animal  must  be  forced  to  swim  in  water  for 
three  days,  two  hours  a  day. 

Vadam  (Paralysis). 

Penmdai  ( Vitis  guadrangularis) . 

Nochu  ( Vitex  negundo). 

Yeroockai  {Caloiropis  gigantea), 

Euppamani  {Acalypha  indica). 

Velooparuti  (Dcemea  extoim). 
Take  equal  proportions  of  the  juice  of  the  above  plants,  mix 
well  with  a  cocoanut  size  of  each  of  cow -dung  ash  and  sheep's 
dung,  and  with  five  pollems  of  Vasamboo  (Acorus  calamus). 
Boil  the  whole  and  apply  the  mixture  so  prepared  to  all  the 
affected  parts  for  three  days,  both  morning  and  evening. 
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Vayarookalichal  (Diarrhoea) . 

Extract  juice  from  the  leaves  of  Eloopay  (Bassia  iongi/olia), 
mix  with  water  used  for  washing  rice  and  give. 

Rattakadoopoo  (Dysentery). 

Thennagururabai  (young  cocoanut). 

Pana  vellum  (Palm  sugar). 

Vengayara  (Allium  cepa). 
Make   a  ball  of  these   substances  and  give  to  the  animal. 
Water  must  be  given  after  the  medicine.     It  is  better  to  give 
water  after  the  patient  has  had  a  little  straw. 

Dead  Calf,  treatment  for  the  removal  of,  from  the  mother^ 8  ivomb, 

Keela  nelli  (Phf/llanthus  niruri), 
Yelumichay  (Citrus  limonum). 
Grind  well  the  roots  of  these  two  plants,  mix  with  gingelly 
oil,  and  give  to  the  cow.     The  calf  will  at  once  come  out. 

Medicine  for  animals  weakened  by  poisons. 

Take  a  quantity  of  castor  beans  in  the  green  state,  dry  them 
gently  by  sun's  heat,  macerate  well  and  extract  a  measure  of 
juice.  Add  this  to  two  measures  of  butter-milk  and  give. 
Continue  this  for  three  days. 

Punnoo  (Sores). 

Take  a  small  quantity  of  the  root  of  Pononu  sattai  (8ida 
acuta) ^  grind  well,  mix  about  a  lime-size  of  this  with  goat's 
milk  and  give  internally. 

External  Application. 

Mavalingam  elai  (Cratatva  nurvala),  leaves  of. 
Perangurandai  elai  ( Cookta  punctata),    do. 
Grind  the  two  together  and  apply  to  the  parts  eflFected. 
Besides  the  above,   tie  around  the  neck  of  the  animal  a 
"  Kottan  kodi»" 

A  cow  that  does  not  allow  her  calf  to  suck,  treatment  for. 
A  man  should  go  about  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  (when  the 
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morning  cock  crows),  to  the  place  where  the  washerman  washes 
his  clotheSj  and  got  a  little  soil  from  under  the  washing-stone. 
It  should  be  mixed  with  milk  and  applied  all  over  the  body  of 
the  cow.  The  soil  should  then  be  wiped  away  with  a  cloth  of 
a  woman  who  menstruates.     Continue  this  for  three  days. 

A  cot€  that  does  twt  allow  her  calf  to  come  near,  treatment  for, 

Kundoomani  ( Abrus  precatorias) . 
Kuppamani  {Acalypha  indica). 
Othamani  {Dcemea  extensa). 
Take  about  an  oUock  of  juice  from  each  of  the  three  drugs, 
mix  with  either  butter-milk  or  toddy  and  give. 

Nassium  (medicine  for  nostrils). 

Poondoo  {Allium  sativum). 
Vasamboo  {Acorus  calamus). 
Grind  these  a  little  and  put  drops  in  each  nostril. 

Cracked  hoofs,  treatment  for. 

Kazhichi  elai  {Caajyenia  bondualla). 
Nalla  yennai  (Gingelly  oil). 

Take  a  quantity  of  the  juice  of  the  abovementioncd  plant, 
add  an  equal  quantity  of  gingelly  oil  and  give  internally. 

In  addition  to  this,  pluck  five  leaves  of  Adundum  elai 
[Capparis  horrida)  with  the  mouth  und  give  them  to  the  animal. 
Continue  this  for  three  days. 

Maggots  in  the  foot,  treatment  for. 

1.  Pull  out  the  plant  Jhondoo  (Bryoni  grandis),  keep  it  on 
another  plant  in  such  a  way  that  its  roots  may  face  upwards. 

2.  Pull  out  the  plant  Seppoo  nevungu(rfi(/i^o/Jra  enneaphylla), 
and  after  praying  to  the  sun  throw  it  on  another  plant 
in  the  manner  above  described.  The  plants  should  be  so 
removed  from  the  ground  that  none  of  their  rootlets  may  be 
bn^ken. 

To  increase  the  flow  of  milk. 

Take  a  piece  of  human  skulls  powder  it  well  and  mix  with 
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the  juice  of  Soanancani  (Illesebrum  sessile),  and  give  it  to  the 
cow. 

How  to  tame  a  vicious  animal. 

Take  the  following  ingredients: — 

Ooppoo  (Salt,  common). 

Manjal  (Curcuma  longa), 

Musalai  elai  {Sida  acuta),  leaves  of. 

Grind  the  three  together  in  warm  water  and  give. 

Do  not  give  water  for  five  days. 

How  to  strengthen  a  weak  animal. 
Take  gingelly  oil,  10  poUems. 

Eggs,  8  in  number. 

Pepper,  2  pollems. 
Allow  the  animal  to  swim  in  water  for  two  or  three  hours 
and  while  standing  in  the  water,  give  the  above  medicine  as  a 
drench.     Continue  this  for  three  days. 

Prayer. 

Success,  wisdom,  wealth  and  faith,  will  be  the  reward  of  those 
who  worship  the  god  Ganapathi,  the  son  of  Hroonasor.* 


^  Ig  another  name  fur  Mciheswara. 


I 

i 
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Ordinary   General  Meeting,   held  on   Wednesday,   the 
28th  September  1892. 

Dr.  G.  Waters,  Vice-Ptrsident,  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of    the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  con- 
firmed. 

The  following  donation  was  announced,  and  thanks  voted  to 
the  donor : — 

To  the  Library, 

From  Mr.  Darab  Dastur  Peshotan  Sanjana,  B.A. 

The  position  of  Zoroastrian  women  in  remote  antiquity  as 
illustrated  in  the  Areata, 

The  following  note  was  then  read :  — 

On    some    Ceremonies    for    Producing    Rain. 

By  Mr.  Sarat  Chandra  Mitra,  M.A.,  B.L., 

Pleader,  Judge's  Court,  Chupra,  District  Saran,  Behar. 

In  these  days  of  advanced  civilization  and  scientific  progress 
when  many  natural  objects  and  even  phenomena  are  being 
produced  artificially,  no  surprise  need  be  expressed  at  the 
attempts  that  are  being  made,  throughout  the  civilized  world, 
at  producing  rain  artificially  by  exploding  dynamite-laden 
fire-balloons  high  up  in  the  air.  But  in  the  primitive  state  of 
mankind,  when  djTiamite  and  balloons  were  unknown,  and 
when  the  rude  uncultured  folks  attributed  the  failure  of  their 
crops  or  of  rain,  and  the  outbreak  of  disease  and  the  consequent 
occurrence  of  deaths  among  them,  to  the  wrath  of  some  divine 
being  who,  they  believed,  presided  over  their  welfare,  or 
regarded  these  phenomena  as  visitations  upon  them  from  the 
same  deity  for  sins  committed,  primitive  men  believed  that 
these  scourges,  which  periodically  visited  them,  ris.»  famine, 
drought  and  pestilence,  would  be  averted  and  their  progress 
stopped  should  they  only  appease  the  wrath  of  the  offended 
deity.     To  this  end  they  set  their  heads  together  and  began  to 
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devise  means^  and  as,  among  savage  races— ^the  representatives 
of  primitive  men — the  conception  of  the  deity  was  formed 
from  a  conception  of  their  own  forms  and  attributes,  and  the 
same  supernatural  entity  was  supposed  to  possess  in  conmion 
with  human  beings,  the  same  penchant  for  meat  and  drink  and 
music  and  mirth,  the  seers  or  the  wise  folk  among  the  tribes 
hit  upon  the  idea  of  holding  sacrifices,  pujaha,  and  religious 
feasts.  Hence,  whenever  primitive  man  suffered  from  the 
all-withering  influences  of  the  drouo^ht,  he  performed  sacrifices 
wherein  buffaloes  and  kine  were  slaughtered  in  order  to  appease 
the  deity's  cravings  for  meat,  oblations  of  spirituous  liquors  were 
offered  in  order  to  quench  his  thirst  for  drink,  and  songs  were 
sung  and  dances  and  processions  were  held  in  order  to  satisfy 
his  tastes  for  music  and  mirth.  All  these  he  did  under  the 
impression  that  their  performance  would  turn  away  his  wrath, 
and  thus  induce  his  offended  deityship  to  withdraw  the  scourge 
visiting  them,  whether  it  was  drought,  famine,  or  pestilence. 

Travellers  in  all  parts  of  the  globe  have,  from  personal 
observation,  recorded  the  existence  and  periodical  performance 
of  these  religious  "functions"  for  producing  rain  or  averting 
famine,  not  only  among  peoples  who  are  still  grovelling  in  the 
lowermost  depths  of  savagery,  but  also  among  those  who  have 
emerged  therefrom  and  have  adopted  the  amenities  of  civiliza- 
tion. Hence  we  find  that  some  of  these  ceremonies  still  survive 
among  such  enlightened  nations  as  the  modem  Europeans,  and 
among  such  civilized  races  as  the  Hindus,  the  Mahomedans,  and 
the  Chinese. 

Whenever  there  is  failure  of  rains,  or  the  country  is  suffering 
from  the  visitation  of  a  long-standing  drought ,  the  Hindus  of 
Bengal  perform  a  ceremony  known  as  pirer  gdn  {  cfftr  W^  ). 
This  ceremony  consists  in  gathering  together  a  nimiber  of 
Mahomedan  faqirs,  and  telling  them  ofE  to  sing  songs  (in 
Mussulmani  Bengali,  a  dialect  of  the  Bengali  language  which 
is  spoken  and  written  by  the  Bengali  Mahomedans)  in  honour 
of  the  Pira  or  Mahomedan  saints.     It  may  be  observed  here  ne 
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passant  that  the  Hindus  of  Bengal  worship  the  Mahomedan 
Pirs  or  saints,  especially  the  saint  Satyaptr  (  6?^r  ),  to  whom 
pujahs  and  shirnis  or  sweetmeats  are  offered  whenever  there  is 
success  in  some  diflBcult  family  undertaking,  or  a  recovery  in 
the  family  from  some  serious  illness.  The  performance  of  the 
aforesaid  ceremony,  it  is  said,  immediately  brings  down  showers 
of  rain.  Holding  sankirtans  (  ^r^^f  )  or  religious  processions 
in  honour  of  the  god  Hari  (  ifft" )  also  averts  drought.  When- 
ever there  is  a  severe  drought  in  Bengal,  the  village  folks  per- 
form these  last-mentioned  ceremonies.  First  of  all,  pujah  is 
offered  to  Hari,  who  is  but  another  incarnation  of  the  god 
Vishnu.  Then  the  worshippers  form  themselves  into  a  com- 
pany and  parade  the  streets  of  their  native  village,  singing 
religious  hymns  in  honor  of  the  god  to  the  accompaniment  of 
the  dhole  or  drum,  the  siyigd  or  horn  and  metal  castanets.  I  have 
observed  that  in  Calcutta,  these  sa)ikirians  are  also  held  when- 
ever there  is  an  outbreak  of  cholera  or  any  other  epidemic  in  a 
particular  quarter  of  that  city.  It  is  said  that  these  sankivtans 
result  in  bringing  down  rain  or  averting  the  epidemic.  In  June 
or  July  last,  when  there  was  severe  drought  all  over  Northern 
India,  a  correspondent  from  Jhansi  (N.W.P.)  wrote  to  the 
Amrita  Bazar  Patrika  to  say  that  a  Hari-sankirtan  (  fft"  ^4r[^«f  ) 
ceremony  had  been  held  in  that  town  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
the  drought.  The  correspondent  further  added  that  copious 
showers  of  rain  had  fallen  shortly  of  tor  the  performance  of  the 
ceremony.  The shashtras  also  prescribe  the  perfonnance  of  certain 
yagnas  {  ^|f )  and  horns  (  ^j?  )  as  infallible  means  for  averting 
drought.  The  law-givers  say  that  these  hotm  should  be  per- 
formed with  all  the  strictness  prescribed  by  the  shashtras,  and 
large  quantities  of  ghee  or  clarified  butter  should  be  offered  as 
oblations  to  the  sacrificial  fire.  It  is  only  the  other  day  (as 
we  read  in  the  Amrita  Bazar  Patrika)  that  that  eminent 
temitidar — the  Maharajah  of  Burdwan — ^performed  such  a 
horn  wherein  immenne  quantities  of  ghee  were  burnt,  and  large 
numbers  of  Br&hmans  f ed«    The  paper  added  for  our  informa- 
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tion  that  that  very  evening  very  copious  showers  rained  in 
Bnrdwan.  The  causation  of  rain  by  such  a  ceremony  can  only 
be  explained  on  the  ground  that  the  smoke  generated  by  the 
burning  ghee  and  the  sacrificial  fires  forms  into  rain-clouds 
which  ultimately  melt  down  to  the  earth  in  the  shape  of 
refreshing  showers.  It  has  been  uniformly  experienced  that 
the  heavy  cannonading  in  battles  is  also  followed  by  copious 
rain.  My  Persian  teacher,  who  is  a  resident  of  Dubr&jpur,  in  the 
district  of  Birbhum,  in  Bengal,  informs  me  that  a  curious 
custom  is  observed  in  his  native  village,  whenever  there  is  a 
failure  of  rain  there.  The  people  of  that  place  throw  dirt  or 
filth  on  to  the  houses  of  other  people,  who  abuse  the  former  for 
doing  so.  Sometimes  they  drench  the  lame,  the  halt,  the  blind 
and  other  persons  who  are  otherwise  physically  disabled,  by 
pouring  water  on  them,  and  so  get  abused  by  the  latter.  The 
people  of  DubriLjpur  superstitiously  believe  that  this  abuse,  in 
times  of  drought,  is  sure  to  bring  down  rain. 

In  times  of  drought,  the  Hindus  of  Behar  observe  the  curious 
ceremony  of  having  their  fields  and  other  arable  lands  ploughed 
by  Brdhman  women.  In  Hindudom,  throughout  Bengal  and 
Behar,  Brahmans  and  women  never  perform  agricultural 
operations  like  ploughing  and  harrowing  with  their  own  hands, 
but  have  their  lands  tilled  by  servants  and  labourers  who  mostly 
belong  to  such  low  castes  as  the  Kandus  (^^Fj),  the 
Dosadhs  (  ftw^  ),  the  Noniyaa  (  sftPl^  )  and  others.  Hence^ 
it  is  popularly  believed  that,  should  the  female  member  of 
such  a  high  caste  as  the  Brahmans,  to  whom  such  undignified 
manual  labour  is  forbidden,  plough  the  khet,  rain  would  surely 
pour  down  in  torrents  immediately  after.  Sometimes,  when 
there  is  hesitation  about  subjecting  such  high-caste  women  to 
the  indignity  of  actually  ploughing  in  broad  daylight,  the 
women  are  made  only  to  touch  the  plough  early  in  the  morning, 
before  people  are  astir,  for  the  purpose  of  complying  with  the 
requirements  of  the  custom,  and  the  ploughing  oi)eration8  are 
subsequently  conducted  by  the  male  ploughmen.  The  other 
4 
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day  I  came  across  another  curious  custom,  peculiar  to  this  part 
of  the  country,  the  observauce  whereof  is  supposed  to  bring 
down  rain.  It  was  about  10  o'clock  in  the  night  of  Saturday, 
the  25th  June  last,  as  I  was  about  to  retire  to  bed,  I  heard  a 
great  noise  made  by  the  singing  in  high-pitched  tones  of  some 
women  in  front  of  our  house.  I  thought  that  tKo  women  were 
singing  some  songs,  as  they  usually  do  parading  the  streetsi 
before  some  marriage  takes  place  in  a  family.  But  on  making 
enquiries  next  morning,  I  came  to  learn  that  the  previous* 
night's  singing  formed  part  and  parcel  of  a  rain-bringing 
ceremony  known,  at  least  in  this  district  (Sdran)  as  the  ?<^i<{fli 
and  that  some  women  of  the  locality  had  formed  themselves 
into  a  little  band  and  paraded  the  neighbouring  streets,  singing 
songs — a  practice  which  they  superstitiously  believed  would 
surely  bring  down  showers.  Curiously  enough,  a  tolerably 
good  shower  of  rain  fell  during  the  afternoon  of  the  following 
day. 

In  Behar  it  is  believed  that  the  water  of  the  rain  which  falls 
during  the  period  wherein  the  star  Adni  ( 5ff5T  ^fi^ )  is  in  the 
ascendant,  is  very  beneficial  to  the  hliadou  or  rainy  season  crop 
which  usually  consists  of  maize  and  paddy.  Hence  agricul- 
turists in  this  part  of  the  country  look  forward  with  great 
expectation  to  the  falling  of  the  very  welcome  showers  during 
that  period.  With  a  view  to  ensure  the  happening  of  this 
event,  the  god  Indra  is  worshipped,  and  Brahmans  are  fed,  in 
this  district,  as  if,  by  feeding  them,  the  rain-god  would  be  so 
far  propitiated  as  to  open  the  flood-gates  of  heaven  during  the 
period  of  the  ascendancy  of  the  star  Adr&.  This  year  the 
aforesaid  star  had  been  in  the  ascendant  only  very  recently, 
and  as  the  rains  were  holding  off  in  this  district  during  its 
period  of  influence,  pujah  was  made  to  Indra,  the  lord  of  the 
skies,  and  a  number  of  Brdhmans,  I  am  informed  by  Rdi  Bdbu 
Tara  Prasild  Mukerji,  Bahadur,  Chairman  of  the  Municipality 
of  Rcvilgunge,  a  town  4  miles  due  west  of  Chupra,  were 
only  the  other  day  fed  at  the  Gautama  Muni's  Asram  in  that 
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town  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  down  rain  during  Adr^'s 
ascendancy.  The  Babu  further  informs  me.  that  the  perform- 
ance of  this  ceremony  was,  curiously  enough,  followed  up  by 
tolerably  good  showers  of  rain  which  fell  on  the  day  following. 
Another  curious  rain-producing  custom  is  observed  in  this  district 
whenever  there  is  a  severe  drought  threatening  it.  Troops  of 
children  of  all  ages  come  to  people's  houses,  and  the  goodmen 
thereof  have  their  courtyards  turned  into  immense  puddles  by 
pouring  large  quantities  of  water  thereon.  The  children  then 
throw  theipselves  into  it,  and  roll  and  tumble  themselves  in  the 
temporarily  improvised  puddle  to  their  heart's  content.  Doing 
so,  it  is  believed,  surely  brings  down  rain. 

In  the  North -Western  Provinces  and  Oude,  another  custom 
is  observed  for  the  purpose  of  averting  drought.  It  is  as 
follows:  children  of  all  ages  form  themselves  into  little 
companies  and  parade  the  streets  of  their  respective  towns  and 
villages,  singing  Hindi  songs  having  reference  to  rain  and  the 
god  who  presides  over  it.  It  is  believed  that  these  children's 
demonstrations  have  the  effect  of  drawing  forth  rain  from  the 
skies. 

In  order  to  avert  drought  and  produce  rain,  the  Mahomedans 
utter  two  words  wi^^^j  {rekat)  of  the  ti^^ljUi  {namaz-i-isiaska) , 

which  is  nothing  but  a  prayer  for  rain,  because  U-**^  I  is  defined  to 
mean  ^J^  ^^  (y  ^  or  demanding  rain.  The  whole  ceremony 
of  the  ^ft-i^  IjUJ  is  described  thus  in  Urdu  : 
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j^USaJLII  y  ^iJAi^  »Uf  ^^1  ^y   "^^  ^  u^  jj\  ^\j  ^^  ty 
4St^  ^s^  4St  t^  <^^  i}^  ^  e;i>^  j^^  j^  cr*i  e^j^  <j^ 

The  above  description  may  be  thus  translated : — When  it 
does  not  rain,  then  Mussulmans  should  assemble  and  go  to  a 
maiJan  and  offer  up  prayers  and  observe  islaska,  i.  e,y  demand 
rain  with  their  faces  turned  towards  the  kabarh  at  Mecca, 
and  everyone  should  by  himself  read  namaz  without  a  sermon 
and  the  assembly.  In  this  way  they  should  go  outside  on 
three  days  and  pray  for  the  pardon  of  their  sins  on  each  of  those 
days,  because  istaghfdr  is  very  effectual  in  bringing  rain-water 
as  the  Almighty  God  has  said : 

"  Well,  say  thou,  *  I  crave  pardon  from  God/  In  fact,  He 
is  the  Pardoner.  So  that  He  may  send  rain-showering  clouds 
upon  thee." 

This  ayet  ( *^^)  is  contained  in  the  Surah  Nooh  of  the  Koran 
These  words  had  been  spoken  by  Noah  (upon  whom  be  peace) 
to  the  members  of  his  tribe.  The  purport  of  all  thi^  is  that 
you  should  crave  pardon  for  your  sins  from  your  God  (for  He 
certainly  can  pardon),  and  when  you  will  seek  pardon  and 
wash  yourself  of  sin,  then  the  Almighty  God  will  send  you 
clouds  which  would  shower  rain  in  torrents.     And  in  the  fMnuiz 

named   istaska,  no  imbelievers  y^i  should  be  allowed  to  remain 

in  that  assembly.  On  the  other  hand,  people  should,  with 
heads  bowed  down,  wash  themselves  of  sin,  so  that  Almighty 
God  may,  on  account  of  the  good  influence  exerted  by  this 
humbling  oneself  before  one's  Creator,  cause  showers  of  rain 
to  fall. 

The  Eolarian  tribes  living  in  the  rocky  fastnesses  of  Central 
India,  worship  a  god  named  Marang  Bum  or  Great  Mountain* 
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who,  they  suppose^  sends  down  rain.  His  worship  is  said  to 
have  originated  in  the  fact  that  remarkable  peaks,  bluffs,  or 
rocks,  very  naturally  suggested  the  idea  of  Divinity  to  their 
unsophisticated  minds.  They  reasoned  within  themselves  that 
as  in  such  high  eminences  lie  the  sources  of  the  streams  and 
rivers  which  irrigate  their  fields  and  nourish  their  crops,  they 
must  be  the  abode  of  some  Divine  Beings,  and  that  Marang 
Burn  must^  therefore,  be  invoked  for  rain  in  times  of  drought. 
Offerings  are  usually  presented  to  him  on  the  summits  of  hills, 
or  other  conspicuous  objects  over  which  his  deityship  is  be- 
lieved by  them  to  preside.^ 

The  Chinese  are  a  very  superstitious  people.  When  severe 
drought  stares  the  "  Flowery  Land  "  in  the  face,  the  Celestials 
perform  various  ceremonies,  such  as  offering  up  prayers  for 
rain,  observing  fasts,  the  closing  of  the  south  gates  of  cities^ 
performing  rain-bringing  operas,  &c.,  for  the  purpose  of  avert- 
ing the  serious  consequences  of  the  drought  and  producing 
rain.  Mr.  A.  J.  Little,  in  his  interesting  work,*  entitled 
Through  the  Yang-Ue  OorgeSj  has  described  some  of  the 
aforesaid  interesting  ceremonies.  The  custom  of  closing  the 
south  gates  of  cities  in  China  is  thus  alluded  to  by  him  at 
page  152  of  the  aforesaid  work,  in  these  words : 

**  Sunday,  March  25th  (Easter  Sunday). — Moored  all  day  at 
Kwei-chow-fu,  waiting  for  a  clearance.  The  south  gate,  below 
which  we  lay  moored,  was  closed  on  account  of  the  drought, 
no  rain  ha\ing  fallen  for  the  past  six  months.  This  shutting 
the  south  gate  of  a  city  would  seem  to  be  a  kind  of  silent 
protest — made  in  accordance  with  the  Nature-worship  which 
appears  to  be  the  only  real,  indigenous  and  universal  religion 
of  the  Chinese — against  the  South,  which  is  the  fire  quarter, 
and  the  presiding  influence  over  heat  and    drought.     Thus, 


1  Vide  Indian  Antiquary,  Vol  ZIY.  (1885),  page  125. 

'  Through  the    Tang-tie  Gorges ;   or,  Trade  and  Travel  in  Western  China, 
hj  Archibald  John  Little,  F.B.G.S.     London  :  Sampson,  Low  and  Co.,  1888. 
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when  Auster  blows  against  the  south  gate  and  finds  it  shut, 
a  hint  is  supposed  to  be  given  to  him  that  his  presence  ia 
de  trop.*'  A&  regards  prayers  for  rain,  he  says  (page  154): 
"  The  destitution  of  the  Kwei-chow-fu  people  has  been  caused 
throughout  the  prefecture  by  the  total  failure  of  the  winter 
crops,  and  we  can  sympathize  with  the  xmfortunate  Mandarins, 
whose  sins  are  responsible  for  the  misery  sent  by  heaven  upon 
the  people,  and  tcho  are  now  eufjayvd  in  liumhling  ihemMelvea  and 
praying  for  raiu,^*  Anent  holding  fasts,  the  author  observes 
(page  156) :  **  Owing  to  the  drought,  a  strict  fast  had  been 
proclaimed  throughout  the  district^  and  the  beef  I  had  been 
expecting  to  buy  here,  let  alone  pork  or  fowls,  was  unobtain- 
able." Under  date  Thursday,  May  3rd,  Mr.  Little  writes  to  say : 
'*  The  fine  weather,  which  had  been  continuous  for  the  past 
two  months,  now  at  last  began  to  break  up ;  the  prayers  for 
rairiy  the  fasts,  and  the  closing  of  the  south  gates  of  the  cities, 
which  we  had  observed  on  our  upward  voyage,  having  been  at 
length  successful"  (page  341). 

The  Chinese  also  perform  the  curious  ceremony  known  as 
"  The  Eain-bHnging  Opera  *'  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
refreshing  showers  in  times  of  drought.  Writing  under  date 
Sunday,  April  1st,  the  author  says :  '*  After  supper  it  was 
proposed  we  should  adjourn  to  the  opera — a  celebrated  com- 
pany having  come  up  from  the  city  of  Wau  to  aid  the  Villagers 
in  propitiating  the  rain-god.  The  performance  was  then  pro- 
ceeding in  a  temple  on  the  bank.  liighting  a  length  of  worn- 
out  bamboo  tow-line,  which  our  tai-hung  or  pilot  (the  bowsman) 
furnished  us  with,  and  which  made  a  most  efficient  torch,  we 
threaded  our  way  up  the  steep  sand-bank,  and  among  the  dirty 
temporary  huts,  largely  composed  of  opium  dens,  which  in 
winter  cover  the  low  ground  adjoining  the  junks'  halting- 
places;  we  at  length  entered  a  handsome  and  solidly  constructed 
temple,  and  there  upon  the  fine  stage,  in  the  first  court-yard^ 
was  the  usual  gay  scene  of  a  Chinese  historical  play.  The 
stage  was   lit   by  two   staring  oil-lamps,  suspended  from  the 
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proscenium,  and  reminding  me  of  those  of  the  London  coster- 
monger,  and  by  about  a  dozen  red  wax  dips.  The  auditarium 
was  in  darkness.  My  intrusion  was  quickly  detected  by  the 
crowd  of  turbaned  coolies,  but  I  was  not  in  the  least  disturbed, 
and  I  stood  looking  on  at  some  very  good  acting  until  ten 
o'clock.  These  perforniances  and  processions,  if  they  do  not 
always  produce  rain,  at  least  sei've  bo  amuse  the  people,  and  to 
divert  their  thoughts  from  their  troubles**  (page  184).  Curiously 
enough,  the  author  says  that  there  was  heavy  rain  that  night. 

In  the  environs  of  Ichang  are  some  conical  hills  on  one  of 
which  there  is  a  rock- temple.  Near  it  is  a  deep  wide 
cave,  which  the  trickling  water  has  slowly  excavated  out  of 
the  mountain  behind  the  wood.  This  cave,  called  **Lung 
Wang  Tung"  or  Dragon  King  Cavern,  is  about  100  yards 
across  the  opening,  and  extends  inwards  almost  the  same 
distance.  The  Chinese  have  a  superstitious  belief  regarding 
this  cave,  to  the  effect  that,  in  times  of  drought,  the  dragon 
inhabiting  it,  if  beseeched  by  the  priests,  produces  rain, 
Mr.  Little  says  with  regard  to  this  cave :  *^  At  the  back  of  it 
(the  Cavern)  is  a  lake,  which  the  priests  say  extends  inwards 
an  unknown  distance ;  only  one  man  has  ever  tried  to  explore 
it,  and  he  never  came  back  again.  They  objected  to  my 
launching  their  boat  upon  it,  as  this  is  never  done  but  in  times 
of  drought,  when  they  go  upon  the  lake  to  solicit  the  dragon 
to  turn  himself  rouml  and  produce  rain.  Were  the  dragon  to 
come  out  at  this  opening  and  escape  out  of  the  country, 
according  to  Chinese  superstition,  there  would  be  perpetual 
drought.  Hence  the  three  temples  to  shut  Tiim  in  safely " 
(page  9»3). 

The  Kakhyens  of  Burma,  who  live  mainly  by  following  the 
pursuits  of  agriculture,  worship  a  nat  named  Sinlah  or  the  Sky- 
Spirit,  who  is  supposed  by  them  to  give  rain  and  good  crops.* 

^  Mandalay  to  Momiem  A  Narrative  of  the  two  Expeditions  to 
Western  China  of  1868  and  1875,  by  John  Anderson,  M.D.  London  :  1876) 
page  146. 
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The  Shansy  a  tribe  living  north  of  Burma,  celebrate  three 

festivals  every  year,  in  which  the  nata  or  spurts  presiding  over 

rain,  wind,  and  cold,  are  worshipped  in  order  that  they  may 

send  down  rain  or  protect  them  from  the  rigours  of  wind  and 

'  cold.* 

At  Momien,  a  town  in  Yunnan  in  Western  China,  a  curious 
rain-ceremony  is  observed  by  the  Chinese  and  the  Panthays 
(Chinese  Mahomedans)  as  is  testified  to  by  Dr.  J.  Anderson, 
who  went  there  in  1868.  He  says :  *'  In  consequence  of  a 
long  period  of  drought  preceding  our  arrival,  the  slaughter  of 
animals  had  been  forbidden,  as  it  was  feared  that  the  rain 
would  be  withheld  as  a  punishment,  a  curious  instance  of 
Buddhist  superstition  affecting  the  Panthays  and  Chinese ;  but 
in  two  days  the  rains  set  in,  and  the  prohibition  was  removed. 
The  markets  were  thenceforward  well  supplied  with  bullocks, 
buffaloes,  sheep^  goats,  and  pigs*''* 

A  relic  of  these  superstitious  ceremonies  and  beliefs  still 
survives  among  the  enlightened  Christian  nations  of  Europe, 
In  these  Christian  coimtries,  in  times  of  drought,  when  the 
country  is  threatened  with  famine  brought  about  thereby, 
people  congregate  in  Churches  and  offer  up  prayers  to  God, 
beseeching  Him  to  send  down  rain.  Even  in  India  this 
practice  is  also  resorted  to  in  times  of  drought  and  failure  of 
crops.  I  remember  having  read  in  the  Indian  newspaperSf 
some  years  ago,  when  this  land  was  suffering  from  the  con* 
sequences  of  a  long-standing  severe  drought,  that  prayers  for 
rain  were,  by  the  orders  of  the  presiding  chaplains,  offered  in 
some  of  the  principal  Christian  Churches  throughout  this 
country. 

^  Op  dt.,  p.  309.  ■  Op  ctt.,  p.  205. 
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Ordinary  General  Mkioinq,  held  on  Wednesday,  the 
26th  October  1892. 

Mr.  Kharshedji  Rastamji  Cama,  Vice^Presickni,  in  th^ 
Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmedv 

The  election  of  the  following  new  members  was  announced :— - 
Brigade-Surgeon  Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  H.  Newman,  I.M.D.5 
Veterinary-Captain  J.  W.  A.  Morgan  and  Veterinary-Lieutenant 
A.  C.  Newsom,  A.V.D. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  then  read  the  following  Note  on 
two  Idiots,  by  Veterinary-Captain  J.  Mills,  Principal,  Veterinary 
College,  Bombay. 


To 

thb  honorary  secretary, 

Bombay  ANTHRoroLocicAL  Society, 
Sir, 

It  givBS  me  much  pleasure  to  forward,  herewith,  photographs 
of  two  idiots  who  were  found  wandering  about  Parel,  in  charge 
of  the  old  man  standing  between  them,  who  said  he  was  their 
uncle,  but,  after  enquiry,  it  was  found  he  was  only  a  distant 
relative.  I  am  sure  the  pictures,  poor  as  they  are,  will  be  of 
interest  to  the  members  of  the  Society,  more  especially  in  regard 
to  the  appearances  the  heads  of  the  idiots  present.  Cranial 
development  seemed  to  mc  to  have  been  arrested^  and  on  asking 
the  so-called  *'  Uncle"  the  cause,  he  told  me  a  most  wv^Liderful 
tale,  the  text  of  which  was,  that  the  parents  of  the  idiots,  having 
lost  all  their  children  except  these  two,  they  decided  to  dedicate 
them  to  a  Hindu  temple,  in  the  hope  that  any  future  progeny, 
which  they  might  be  blessed  with,  would  not  be  snatched 
prematurely  from  them  by  the  merciless  hand  of  death.  The 
story  went  on  to  relate  that  the  priests  of  this  particular  temple 
placed  iron  skull-caps  upon   their  heads,  with  the  result  that 
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the  growth  was  arrested.  Of  course,  this  statement  might  be 
a  myth,  but  to  me  it  carries  a  deal  of  truth  in  it,  because 
{a)  there  were  two  of  them,  (b)  the  heads  bore  distinct  circular 
marks  of  pressure  having  been  applied,  (c)  they  presented  no 
symptoms  or  appearances  of  being  cretins,  (d)  abnormalities  of 
the  skull,  the  result  of  external  pressure,  are  produced  by  many 
races. 

There  was  nothing  about  these  two  men  to  lead  me  to  con* 
elude  that  they  were  congenital  idiots,  in  fact,  the  very  oppodte, 
their  bodies  were  well  formed.  They  had  the  appearance  of 
men  who  were  not  by  any  means  supplied  with  a  liberal  diet ; 
but  it  seemed  to  me  that,  if  well  fed,  they  would  have  been 
physically  very  powerful.  They  were  far  above  the  average 
native  in  height,  or  what  one  would  call  tall  and  erect.  There 
was  a  general  want  of  muscular  co-ordination,  especially  in 
regard  to  the  muscles  involved  in  speech,  in  fact,  the  power  of 
speech  was  practically  absent,  and  when  they  tried  to  answer 
questions,  they  did  so  with  a  sort  of  incoherent  unintelligible 
gutteral  grunt.  The  man  on  the  left  in  the  photos  was  slightly 
paralytic  on  the  right  side,  and  moved  with  a  shuffling  gait. 
The  faculty  of  observation  was  extremely  limited,  and  when 
allowed  away  from  the  side  of  the  man  in  charge  of  them, 
they  wandered  aimlessly  about,  without  knowing  where  the/ 
were  going. 

They  looked  upon  everything  in  a  most  jocular  manner,  and 
when  being  photographed,  they  laughed  incessantly ^  and  had 
to  be  held  firmly  before  anything  like  a  picture  could  be  got  of 
them. 

JAMES  MILLS,   Vetervmry-Captain, 

Principal,  Veterinary  College. 

Bombay,  12th  StpUmbet- 189^. 
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The  Ordinary  General  Meeting  held  on  Wednesday,   the 
30th  November  1892. 

Surgeon-Major  G.  Waters,  Vice-President^  in  the  chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  previous    meeting  were  read  and   con- 
firmed. 

The  following  present  was  announced,   and  thanks  voted  to 
the  donor  :-^ 

To  the  Library. 

From  Mr.  H.  M.  Phipson,  "A  Journey  of  Exploration 
through  the  South  China  Border  Lands,"  by  Archibald  R. 
Colquhoun,  Vols.  I.  and  II. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read  by  Mr.  Jivanj; 
Jamshedji  Modi,  B.A. 

The  Persian  Mar-nameh  ;  or.  The  Book  for 

taking  Omens /rom  Snakes.. 

The  custom  of  taking  omens  from  snakes  seems  to  l» 
Tory  ancient.  The  people  of  antiquity  associated  with  the  snake 
various  peculiar  ideas.  Some  held  it  in  great  veneration  and 
made  it  a  symbol  of  Divine  wisdom ;  others  considered  it  to» 
be  a  symbol  of  deceit  and  cruelty.  Those  who  held  it  in^ 
veneration  considered  it  to  be  '*  the  nK>8t  spirit-like  of  aQ  the^ 
reptiles."  Others  who  did  not  so  hold  it  in  veneration,  eon* 
ddered  it  to  be  the  symbol  of  the  power  of  eviL  Again,  some- 
heid  it  to  be  an  emblem  of  eternity ;  others  to  be  thaA  of 
fickleness  and  treachery.  For  example,  the  Sesha  I^aga  of  the* 
ancient  Hindus,  under  its  name  of  ^'  Ananta,^  i,e.,  the  endles», 
was  a  symbol  of  eternity.  Those  who  considered  it  to  be  *^  the* 
most  spirit-like  of  all  the  reptiles  "  compared  the  earth  with  it,, 
saying  that,  as  the  serpent  cast  o£F  its  cdd  skin  and  appeared  ixk 
a  youthful  state,  so  the  earth,  after  the  resurrection,  is  expected 
to  appear  in  a  rejuvinated  state. '  The  ancient  Assyrians 
had  made  the  serpent  an  emblem  over  their  military  flags  from 

'  Ui9  Unveiled,  II.,  p.  490. 
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a  mmilar  view  of  veneration,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Perwan 
king  Cyru»  had  imitated  that  emblem  over  his  flag  from  the 
Assyrians. ' 

Fi"ora  Herodotus  we  learn  that  the  sudden  appearance  of 
a  large  number  of  snnkes  in  a  district  was  considered  to  be  full 
of  omens.  In  the  reign  of  the  Lydinn  king  Croesus,  "  all  the 
suburbs  of  Sardis  were  found  to  swarm  with  snakes,  on  the 
appearance  of  which  the  horses  left  feeding  in  the  pasture 
grounds,  and  flocked  to  the  suburbs  to  eat  them.  The  king, 
who  witnessed  the  unusual  sight,  regarded  it  very  rightly  as  a 
prodigy.  He,  therefore,  instantly  sent  messengers  to  the  sooth- 
sayers of  Telmessus  to  consult  them  upon  the  matter.  His 
messengers  reached  the  city,  and  obtained  from  the  Telmessians 
an  explanation  of  what  the  prodigj*  portended,  but  fate  did  not 
allow  them  to  inform  their  lord  ;  for  ere  thev  entered  Sardis 
on  tlieir  return,  Croesus  was  a  prisoner.  What  the  Telmessians 
had  declared  was,  that  Croesus  must  look  for  the  entn'  of  an 
army  of  foreign  invaders  into  his  country,  and  that,  when  they 
came,  they  would  subdue  the  native  inhabitants,  since  the 
snake,  said  they,  is  a  child  of  earth,  and  the  horse  a  warrior 
and  a  foreigner."  * 

According  to  the  same  authority,  in  ancient  Thebes  some 
serpents  were  regarded  as  sacred.  When  they  died,  they  were 
buried  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  the  god  to  whom  they  were 
sacred.  * 

The  idea  of  attaching  sacrcdness  to  snakes  as  to  other  animals, 
seems  to  have  originated  from  the  fact  that,  though  injurious 
to  mankind  to  a  certain  extent,  they  did  a  good  service  to 
those  who  believed  in  their  sacredness  in  some  way.  For 
example,  we  learn  from  Herodotus  *  that  the  ancient 
Egyptians   held   the   bird    Ibis    sacred,    because   it   destroyed 


'  Uiii  Unveiled,  II..  p.  490. 

*  IUwIin»oo*s  Herodotui,  Bonk  I.,  Chap.  78. 

'   Book  II..  Chap.  74. 

«  Book  II..  Chap.  75. 
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the  wing^  snakes  which  made  their  entrance  from  Arabia 
into  Egypt  regularly  with  the  commencCTnent  of  the  spring. 
Then  the  asp,  a  species  of  venomous  snake^  was  in  its 
turn  held  sacred  at  some  places,  because  it  destroyed  rats  and 
other  vermin  that  worked  havoc  in  the  fields.  Sir  George 
Rawlinson  says  that  the  asp  or  Naia  was  the  emblem  of  the 
goddess  Ranno;  and  was  chosen  to  preside  over  gardens  from 
its  destroying  rats  and  other  vermins.  Altars  and  ofEerings 
were  placed  before  it  as  before  dragons  in  Etniria  and  Rome 
....  In  hieroglyphics  it  signified  ''  goddess ; "  it  was  attached 
to  the  head-dresses  of  gods  and  kings,  and  a  circle  of  these 
snakes  composed  the  "  asp-formed  crowns "  mentioned  in  the 
Rosetta  stone.  Being  the  sign  of  royalty,  it  was  called 
3a<rtXio-/coff  (basilisk)  ''  royal."  * 

Considerations  like  these  would  lead  us  to  the  large  question 
of  snake  or  serpent  worship  which  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into 
here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  as  pointed  out  above,  some  nations 
held  snakes  in  veneration,  on  account  of  the  services  they  were 
believed  to  do  directly  or  indirectly  to  their  country,  while 
others  held  them  in  contempt. 

The  ancient  Persians  or  Zoroastrians  were  one  of  those 
nations  that  held  the  snake  in  no  veneration.  The  snake  was 
one  of  those  "  Kharf astars*'  whom  it  was  always  considered  meri- 
torious to  kill.     A  believer  of  the  good  Mazdayasn&n  religion 

was  recommended  to   keep  with   him  a  (  »»5  *«f)  snake- killer, 

which  was  a  stick  to  kill  the  snakes  with.  ®  This  stick  was 
also  used  to  punish  the  criminals  who  were  considered  to  be  as 
poisonous  spiritually  as  the  snakes  were  physically.  A  priest 
had     always      with     him      such      an     instrument      (Zend " 

MsA^Mf^jtjffjf^M.  Pehelvi  i»y«f  V-ts*  ).     Mairya  (Mar)    i,e.,   the 

snake,  was  a  synonym  for  Ahriman,  the  evil  spirit.  * 

^  Rawlinson's  Herodotu»,  Vol.  II.,  p.  123. 

*  8.  B.  E.,  Vol.  v.,  Weit'i  Bundeheth,  oh.  XXVIII.  22. 

*  Vendidad,  XVIII.,  4. 

*  K»nd.,  XXII,  8,  9, 16. 
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The  PerBian  M&r-nftmeh  or  The  Book  of  Snakes— ^the  text 
and  translation  of  which  I  beg  to  submit  before  ourSooiety  this 
evening — ^is  a  small  metrical  composition  in  modern  Persian  of 
32  couplets,  which  can  lay  no  claim  to  elegance  of  style 
or  beauty  of  language.  It  enumerates  the  thirty  days  of  a 
Parsee  month  and  describes  the  omens  which  the  sight  of  a  snake 
presents  on  those  days.  That  it  is  written  by  a  Zoroaetriair 
Persian  appears  from  two  facts:  firstly,  the  names  of  the 
thirty  days  of  the  month  are  Parsee  or  Zoroastrian  names. 
This  alone  will  not  be  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  say  that  the 
book  is  a  Parsee  book,  because  we  know  that  after  the  Arab 
conquest  even  the  Mahomedan  writers  had,  for  some  time  and 
for  several  reasons,  continued  the  us 9  of  the  ancient  Parsee 
names  for  days  and  months.  But  the  second  reason  which 
determines  that  the  book  is  the  work  of  a  Parsee  is  this :  that 
the  M&r-n&meh  forms  a  part  of  the  Parsee  Rev&}rats,  which  are 
to  a  great  extent,  a  collection  of  various  writings  both  in  prose 
and  verse,  on  Zoroastrian  subjects. 

From  what  we  have  said  about  the  view  of  the  ancient  Per* 
sians,  it  clearly  appears  that  the  contents  of  this  M&r-ns^meh 
are  not  in  the  spirit  of  the  belief  of  the  ancient  Persians  who, 
not  only  took  no  omens  from  snakes,  but  were  enjoined  to  kill 
them  whenever  and  wherever  they  saw  them.  It  is  true  that  the 
idea  of  holding  the  different  days  of  the  month  auspicious  for 
particular  kinds  of  work,  was  not  foreign  to  the  ancient  Pernana 
of  at  least  the  Sassanian  times.  This  we  find  from  a  small  Pebelvi 
book,  the  M&dig&n-i-Si-roz,  supposed  to  be  written  by  that  great 
Zioroastrian  divine,  Aderb&d  M&respand,  who  lived  at  the  end 
of  the  third  century  after  Christ  This  Pehelvi  book  enumerates 
the  thirty  days  of  a  Parsee  month,  just  as  our  M&r-n&meh  does, 
and  describes  for  what  particular  kinds  of  work  these  days  are 
specially  auspicious.  But  the  idea  of  taking  omens  from  the 
sight  of  snakes  on  these  days  is  foreign  to  the  views  of  the 
ancient  Persians  about  snakes.  It  is  possible  that  foreign 
views  have  influenced  the  Parsee  writer  of  the   Mir-A&meh« 
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A  foreign  beliel  in  thd  sacredness  of  >  the  serpents  and  in  the 
eaateBs  presented  by  their  moTi^meiits,  as  that  which  preTaiied 
in  Egypt,  has  possibly  inflaenoed  the  Parsee  writer  of  the 
M&r-ndmehy  which,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  Reyftyats,  of 
which  it  forms  a  part,  seems  to  have  been  written  about  fonr 
hundred  years  ago. 

With  these  few  observations,  I  beg  to  submit  before  the 
Society  the  short  text  of  the  M&r^n&meh,  which  is  not  hitherto 
published,  for  publication  in  its  Journal.  I  will  add  my 
own  translation  of  the  text.  I  am  indebted  to  my  learned 
friend,  Mr.  Edalji  Kersaspji  Antia,  Zend  Teacher  in  Sir  Jam* 
shedjee  Jeejeebhoy  Zarthoshti'  Madressa,  for  the  text  which  I 
have  copied  from  his  fine  manuscript  of  the  Rev&yat-i-D&r&b 
Hormazdiftr. '  I  have  Collated  the  text  with  that  of  the 
Rev^yat  of  Borzo^Ekndin  in  the  MuUa  Feeroze  Library  in 
Bombay,  and  have  given  the  variations  in  footnotes  : — 

*    ^t^  iSJ^  ^J^  trij^  ^J^ 

jtj^  ^y  (:)IS1^  ^y  1^ 

»  Vol.  lU.,  p.  5S2.  """  ^ 

*  B.  K.  (Biii%o   K«iildib*«  Bevayet  in  the  HooU  Feeit>ie  Libmry,  p.  8M) 
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^J^J^.   ^J^J^  iS'^J^  C^i^  ^ 

•    c^  •J^T^3  trii  JtrU  ^ 

LTJ^  JJJ  J^y^   U^.  J^  J^ 

*  -n*-*  iy'^i^j  ooi^  ajT^ 


»  B.  K.  ^r^  J  ^-H  »i^  cujj Ai  I  yi 

»  B.  K.  cn^  4^y  (^s^t^j  iS^J^ 

»  B.  K.  o^j  j^^^V  cf^'-^  t^-^- 

♦  B.  K.  ^t^>  c^'j5  o!^  ^T^ 
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V^  !/^  Cf^   ^J  J  ^ 

jb  JJ.3  »ij^  ^L^j  Jjyt  J« 

iU^J  is^e  ^J  Lsy^j'  (') 

j^^j^  c;^^3*  ob^3  ^^Uj 


B.  K.  e;J.3  ^yUjU  1^3  ajI^ 


j3 JJ  '^  t^  ^^  ->^ 


B.  K.  /•^^^  J^J^iJ^  j^  J^ 
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TRANSLATION. 

1.  If    you   see    a  snake  on   the   day  of  Honnazd,*    your 
honour,  property  and  income  will  increase. 

2.  If  you  see  a  snake   on   the   day  of  Bahman^   you   will 
meet  with  great  grief  at  the  time. 

3.  If  you  see  a  snake  on  the  day  of  Ardibehesht,  a  relation 
of  yours  will  go  to  heaven.* 

4.  If  you  sec  a  snake  on   the  day  of  Sheherivar,    you  will 
(soon)  find  an  absent  friend  in  your  arm^/ 

5.  If  you   see  a  snake   on    the   day  of   Rafcndurmad,  your 
affairs  with  the  people  of  the  world  will  end  liappily. 

6.  If  you   see  a  snake  on  the   day  of  Khordfid,   expect  that 
you  will  shortly  have  a  long  journey  before  you,   that  you  will 


»    B.  K.    vyj> 

»     U.K.    j^jjj^^j^j^-^jjjjy:,^j\ 

»  Hornaazd  is  the  tint  day  of  a  Parsee  month,  Bah  man  the  second  day, 
ArdibehcRht  the  third  day,  and  so  on. 

♦  ArdibeliftHht,  the  name  of  the  third  day  of  the  month  for  which  the 
omen  i9de{>cribed,ig  also  the  name  of  an  archangel  who  is  said  to  have  the  key 
of  the  Gate  of  Heaven  in  his  charge.  Ardibehesht  is  tho  later  form  of  the 
Avestaword  "  Asha  Vahishta,'*  which  means  '«  the  best  parity."  When  Ardi- 
behesht w  said  to  be  in  charge  of  the  Gate  of  Heaven,  it  means  that  a  man  can 
go  to  paradise  by  observing  io  his  life  "the  best  parity."  "To  go  to 
paradise,'*  has  oome  to  moan  colloquially  'to  die*  Therefore,  what  the 
HArn£meh  seems  to  mean  is  that,  if  a  man  were  to  see  a  snake  on  the  third 
day  of  the  month,  it  is  a  bad  omen,  predicting  the  death  of  a  near  relation. 

•  In  India  a  pecaliar  noise  made  by  a  crow  is  sapposed  to  indicate  the 
arrival  of  a  dear  relation  or  at  least  of  a  letter  from  him.  Vide  my  paper  be- 
fore the  Society  on  "  A  few  Saperstitions  Common  to  Europe  and  India," 
Vol.  U.,  No.  8.  p.  187. 
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soon  return  (from  it)  with  the  desire  of  your  heart  fulfilled,  and 
that  you  will  not  be  disgusted  with  your  life.^ 

7.  If  you  see  a  snake  on  the  day  of  Merdid  (Amerdad)  do 
not  look  at  it,  (or  otherwise)  you  will  soon  have  a  cause  to  be 
sorry. 

8.  If  you  see  a  snake  on  the  day  of  Dep&dar,  your  desires 
will  be  satisfied  from  all  directions. 

A 

9.  If  you  see  a  snake  on  the  day  of  Adar,  you  will  receive 
a  great  good  from  the  hand  of  Time- 

10.  If  you  see  it  (the  snake)  on  the  day  of  Aban,  your 
desires  will  be  immediately  fulfilled. 

11.  If  you  see  a  snake  on  the  day  of  Khur  (Khursheed), 
you  will  be  happy  shortly  or  after  some  time. 

12.  If  you  see  a  snake  on  the  day  of  Mah,  your  affairs  will 
be  all  ruined  by  seeing  him. 

1 3.  If  you  see  a  snake  on  the  day  of  Tir,  you  will  come  in 
possession  of  some  property,  whether  large  or  small. 

14.  If  you  see  a  snake  on  the  day  of  Gosh,  a  journey  will 
be  soon  before  you  ;  you  need  not  wait  long. 

15.  If  you  see  a  snake  on  the  day  of  Depmeher,  the  revolv- 
ing heavens  will  satisfy  your  wishes. 

16.  If  you  see  a  snake  on  the  day  of  Meher,  it  will  not  be 
long  before  you  will  go  out  on  a  journey. 

17.  If  you  see  a  snake  on  the  day  of  Sarosh,  go  home  and 
put  on  a  new  suit  of  clothes. 

18.  If  you  see  a  snake  on  the  day  of  Rashne,  strike  on  its 
head  either  with  a  stone  or  with  a  dry  stick,  because  a  look  at 
it  (on  that  day)  increases  your  defects,  and  because  helplessness 
results  from  its  works. 

19.  If  you  see  a  snake  on  the  day  of  Farvardeen,  that  will 
increase  your  joy  and  merriment. 

20.  If  you  see  a  snake  on   the  day  of  Beherdm,  keep  away 

your  face  from  that  day." 

/_ 

1  R.  K.  R.  (BarzoB^amdin's  RerAyat),  you  will  get  great  piofit  from  it. 
*  The  meaning  is  not  clear ;  perhaps,  it  means  *  Do  not  go  oat  on  that  day.' 
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21.  If  you  see  a  snake  on  the  day  of  B&m,   you  will  always 
remain  in  a  state  of  warfare  and  quarrel. 

22.  If  you  see  a  snake  on  the  day  of  B&d  (Goad,)  a  look  at 
it  will  destroy  all  your  property. 

23.  If  you  see  a  snake  on  the  day  of  Depdin^  trouble  and 
loss  will  be  the  result  of  that. 

24.  If  you  see  a  snake  on  the  day  of  Din,  your  desire  will  be 
fulfilled  and  you  will  be  glad. 

25.  If  you  see  it  on  the  day  of  Ard  (Ashishang),  you  will 
unawares  have  cause  to  be  sorry  for  something. 

2G.     If  you  see  a  snake  on  the  day  of  Ast^,  count  upon  all 
joy  for  that  day  and  night. 

27.  If  you  see  a  snake  on  the  day  of  Asm^n,  you   will  hear 
of  grave  charges  against  you. 

28.  If  you  see  a  snake  on  the  day  of  Zamy&d,  you  will  obtain 
justice  from  the  Creator  of  the  world. 

29.  If  you  see  a  snake  on  the   day  of  M&respand,  sever  its 
head  from  its  body,  so  that  you  may  be  free  from  difficulties. 

30.  If  you  see  a  snake    on  the  day  of  Aniran,  count  upon 
some  grief  and  anxiety  from  that  day. 


Ordinary  General  Meeting,  held  on  Wednesday,  the 
25th  January  1893. 

Dr.  G    Waters,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  previous  Meeting  were  read  and  con- 
firmed. 

The  election  of  the  following  new  members  was  announced  : — 
Pandit  S.  E.  Gopalacharlu,  8,  South  Madu  Street,  Mylapore, 
Madras. 
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Tlie  following  paper  was  then  read  : — 

On  the  Indian  Folk- beliefs  about  the  Tiger. 
By  Sarat  Chandra  Mitra,  M.  A.,  B.  L.,  Pleader, 
Judge's  Court,  Chupra  Behar. 

Recent  discoveries  in  prehistoric  caves  have  brought  to  light 
the  important  fact  that  primitive  man  was  coeval  with  those 
terrible  monsters — the  mammoths,  the  cave-bear,  the  cave- 
lion  and  many  others  which  are  now  known  to  us  only  from 
their  fossilized  bones.  The  presence  of  flint  spear-heads, 
hatchets,  hammers  and  other  weapons  among  these  relics  attest 
that  men  in  those  remote  times  not  only  hunted,  slew  and  fed 
upon  these  animals  but  also  held  them  in  great  atce,  because  they 
Kere  of  much  larger  proportions  and  far  stronger  than  their  oicn 
selves.  In  this  awe,  based  upon  the  magnitude  of  size  and  the 
excess  of  strength  of  some  members  of  the  brute-creation,  ani- 
mal-worship has  its  origin.  Primitive  man  thought  that  these 
brutes  resembled  himself  in  so  many  respects  and  yet  was  so 
much  stronger  that  he  believed,  in  his  ignorance,  that  the  latter 
must  have  souls  much  greater  than  his  own  soul.  Thus  he  was 
led  to  the  next  step  in  the  process  by  which  animal-worship 
came  to  be  evolved,  namely,  that  these  brutes  must  be  some 
beings  who  possessed  some  power  for  either  good  or  evil  to  them- 
selves and  must,  therefore,  be  propitiated  for  bestowal  of  favours 
or  for  appeasing  their  wrath.  Forms  of  this  animal- worship 
still  survive  among  races  of  men  all  the  wide  world  over,  who 
have  as  yet  hardly  emerged  from  the  state  of  savagery  and 
whose  conditions  of  life  very  nearly  resemble  those  of  man  in 
the  palaeolithic,  the  neolithic,  and  the  bronze  ages. 

The  kind  of  animal  worshipped  depended  very  much  upon 
the  country  in  which  primitive  man  lived.  Man,  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  fears  and  worships  that  particular  sort  of  animal 
which  infests  in  great  numbers  a  particular  tract  of  country,  or 
commits  depredations  therein.  Thus  in  the  farthest  regions  of 
North  America  where  the  terrible  Grizzly  Bears  roam  at  large 
and  commits  sad   havoc  on  animal-life,  the  aboriginal  Indians 
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of  those  parts  hold  that  ferocious  beast  in  great  superstitious 
awe.  In  Canada — the  home  of  the  ravening  wolves,  the  legend 
of  the  Wehr-Wolf — a  goblin  brute  always  thirsting  for  human 
blood,  is  believed  by  all  classes  of  the  people,  thus  shewing  how 
much  that  animal  is  feared  by  all  Canadians,  both  high  and  low. 
To  come  nearer  home,  the  tiger,  the  snake,  and  the  shark  afford 
familiar  examples  of  animal -worship  in  this  country.  One  of 
the  much  dreaded  animals  peculiar  to  the  Indian  Fauna  is  the 
tiger,  which  is  held  in  great  superstitious  awe,  not  only  on 
account  of  its  larger  size  but  also  of  its  ferocity  and  fearful 
depredations.  Such  are  its  ravening  propensities  that  it  an- 
nually destroys  large  numbers  of  human  beings  and  cattle,  there- 
by depopulating  large  tracts  of  country  and  causing  much  loss 
to  the  agricultural  classes.  The  snake  and  the  shark  also  come 
under  the  category  of  the  destructive  animals  peculiar  to  this 
country  ;  so  many  human  lives  are  annually  lost  from  snake- 
bites and  attacks  of  sharks.  Hence  the  Bengalis  worship 
Maushd  Detiy  the  great  Snake- Goddess  on  the  Mausha-Puja  Day 
in  the  month  of  Sr&vana,  inorder  to  propitiate  the  serpent  class. 
On  the  Ganga-Pujah  Day,  the  Goddess  Gangd,  or  the  River 
Ganges,  who  is  represented  as  riding  on  a  shark  in  native 
drawings,  is  worshipped  in  Bengal,  and  thus  the  shark  i» 
propitiated  in  an  indirect  way. 

In  the  same  way,  the  tiger  is  worshipped  by  many  abori- 
ginal tribes  of  India,  and  is,  in  other  parts  of  this  country^  held 
in  much  superstitious  awe,  though  not  actually  worshipped. 
Thus  a  tiger-demon  is  one  of  recognized  deities  in  the  pantheon 
of  some  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  India.  The  Kisans,' 
a  partially  Ilinduised  tribe  living  about  Palamow,  Sirgujft,  and 
Jashpur  in  the  Province  of  Chota  Nagpur,  worship  the  tiger- 
demon.  They  think  that  by  doing  so  their  own  lives  and 
their  domesticated  animals  would  be  safe  from  the  ravages  of 
these   animals.     Among   the    Sant^ls  living  in  RAmgarh,  only 

^   Vide  Indian  Antiquary ^  Vol.  XIX.,  page  128. 
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those  persons  whose  relatives  have  been  killed  by  the  tiger, 
consider  it  indispensably  necessary  to  propitiate  the  tiger-demon 
who  had  wrought  death  to  his  kinsmen.  The  Gonds  also  pay 
devoirs  to  the  tiger-demon  out  of  the  same  motives  which  actuate 
the  Kisans  and  the  Santals.  In  the  Santal  Pergunnahs,  the 
Santals  consider  death  by  a  tiger  a  far  greater  calamity  than 
anything  else,  so  much  so  that  whenever  SantaK  witnesses 
have  to  be  examined  in  the  Courts  of  that  province,  the  form 
of  oath  in  Santali,  which  is  administered  to  them,  means  that 
should  they  tell  falsehoods,  they  would  be  eaten  by  tigers. 
Among  the  Gonds,  the  Kdsrn,  S6ri,  Markam,  Neti^  and  Sdrsdn 
clans  hold  Baghesar  or  the  Tiger-lord — a  local  deified  spirit — 
in  great  reverence.  There  is  a  legend*  current  among  them, 
which  has  been  narrated  by  Captain  W.  L.  Samuells  in  the 
pages  of  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  and  is 
as  follows  : — 

Once  upon  a  time,  in  a  family  of  the  Gond  tribe,  there  were 
five  brothers,  named  respectively  Kusrd,  Sdri,  Markam, 
Netia,  and  Sarsdn.  At  her  second  childbirth,  Kdsrd's 
wife  gave  birth  to  a  tiger's  whelp,  which  was  treated  by 
its  parents  with  as  much  affection  and  regard  as  their  first- 
born male-child.  From  childhood  he  was  the  constant  com- 
panion of  Kdsrd.  While  Kusru  used  to  watch  his  crops,  the 
tiger-child  used  to  remain  near  him.  Now  nilgais  and  sambars 
used  to  destroy  Kusrd's  crops,  but  Kdsru  could  do  nothing  to 
prevent  it.  On  one  occasion,  seeing  a  large  sambar  destroying 
his  young  and  tender  urid  plants,  K  dsr(i  wept  and  tore  his 
hair,  bemoaning  his  bad  lot ;  whereupon  the  tiger-child  killed 
the  sambar  and  tore  it  to  pieces,  and  went  on  doing  so  till 
Kusrd's  crop  was  gathered.  Hence  Kusrd  began  to  love  the 
young  cub  all  the  more.  In  course  of  time,  the  young  tiger 
died  and  became  a  bhuf. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Kusrd's  daughter,  one  of 
the  party  became  possessed  with  a  demon.  The  Baig&  or 
1  Vide  the  J.  ±  S.  B.,  VoL  XLI.,  Part  L,  pages  115/. 
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village-priest  and  necromancer  questioned  it  and  found  that  it 
was  the  spirit  of  the  tiger-child,  and  demanded  worship  with 
offerings  and  sacrifices.  Fowls,  kid,  arrack  and  ghi  were 
offered  to  him  and  the  spirit  thereupon  went  out  of  the  man. 
So  from  that  day  forth,  the  spirit  of  the  Kdsru's  tiger-son  was 
deified  and  was  worshipped  under  the  name  of  B&ghesar  or  the 
Tiger-god,  by  the  five  Gond  clans  descended  from,  and  respec- 
tively named  after  the  brothers  tusru,  Surf,  Markdm,  Neti^, 
and  Sarsun. 

It  is  only  at  the  marriages  of  the  members  of  the  five  clans 
named  above,  that  B&ghesar  manifests  his  presence  in  the  above 
manner.  With  them  he  is  held  in  reverence  as  a  deified  spirit ; 
but  with  other  Gonds,  Bdghesar  is  simply  one  of  the  many  spirits 
who  are  yearly  propitiated  with  offerings.  According  to 
the  latter,  he  has  no  such  origin  as  that  ascribed  to  him 
by  the  five  clans  above-named,  but  is  simply  regarded  as 
*  the  concentrated  essence  of  spirits,'  which  have  issued 
from  those  Gonds  who  have  met  their  deaths  by  tigers ; 
for,  according  to  local  belief,  the  spirits  of  all  Gonds  thus  killed, 
are  said  to  unit^  and  form  the  one  great  spirit  Bdghesar. 
It  is  simply  for  saving  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  their  own 
lives  also,  from  the  ravages  of  the  tigers,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  every  Gond  village  yearly  make  offerings  to  propitiate  this 
demon.  Another  account  is  given  as  to  how  tiger-worship 
originated  among  the  Gonds.  The  latter  say  that  one  of  tlieir 
chiefs  was,  in  early  life,  devoured  bj  a  tiger,  and  that  he  after- 
wards appeared  to  his  friends,  telling  them  that,  if  worship 
were  paid  to  him,  he  would  protect  them  and  their  domesticated 
animals  from  the  depredations  of  that  animal.  They  acted  up 
to  his  advice,  and  he  was  accordingly  duly  installed  a«  a  mem- 
ber of  their  already-crowded  Pantheon.' 

Some  other  aboriginal  tribes  believe  that  the  form  of  the 
tiger  can  be  assumed  by  certain  maliciously  disposed  persons 


^  Vid€  Indian,  Antiquary,  Vol.  XIV.  (1885),  p.  183. 
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among  them,  who  thereby  become  possessed  of  a  good  deal 
of  power  for  evil  to  living  human  beings.  The  Khonds*  of 
Orissa  believe  that  some  women  can  transform  themselves  into 
tigers;  and  sometimes  wicked  persons  try  to  spread  this  im- 
pression concerning  themselves  in  order  to  extort  presents  from 
their  neighbours  as  the  price  of  refraining  from  injuring  them 
by  their  ravages.  This  belief  is  also,  to  a  certant  extent, 
shared  in  by  the  Onions'  who  live  in  the  adjoining  districts, 
included  within  the  Central  Provinces  of  India.  They  say 
that  those  persons  who  have  met  their-  death  by  the  tiger  are 
metamorphosed  into  that  terrible  animal. 

The  Kakhyens,  a  savage  people  living  in  the  hills  to  the  east 
of  Burma,  believe  in  two  deities,  named  Chitong  and  Muron,  who 
are  two  of  ten  brothers,  said  to  take  an  especial  interest  in 
Kakhyen  affairs.  The  Kakhyens  believe  that  if  hunters  do  not 
present  offerings  to  the  former  deity,  named  Chitong,  some  one 
among  them  xcill  be  killed  by  tiger^  or  stag.  There  is  another 
Nat  or  deity  worshipped  by  them  under  the  name  of  Ndong  Nat, 
who  is  supposed  to  preside  over  the  Outside  of  Home.  He  is 
generally  believed  to  reside  in  the  house,  but  is  tcor shipped 
outside  if  one  of  the  family  is  killed  by  (he  bite  of  a  tiyer^  or  snake. 

The  Burmese  worship  the  Kakhyen  Nat,  named  Ndong^ 
under  the  name  of  Aing-peen  Nat^  in  case  if  any  0/  the  family  be 
killed  by  a  tiger,^  The  Burmese  believe  that  this  Nat  also 
sometimes  assumes  the  form  of  a  tiger,  for  Dr.  Anderson  says : 
•*  At  a  place  called  Thembaw-eng,  the  headman  came  down  and 
compelled  us  to  leave  our  moorings.  We  were  not  assailed  by 
Kakhyens,  but  had  a  nocturnal  alarm  of  a  tiger,  which  the 
boatmen  declared  to  be  not  a  real  tiger,  but  the  Nat  of  the  locality, 
who  was  enraged  at   their  having  cut  down  some  branches  of  a 

*  Op.cit.,  p.  131. 

•  Oj).  cti.,  p.  132. 

'  Mandalay  to  3Iomien,  by  John  Andersnu,  M.  D.     London,  1876,  p.  147. 

♦  Op.  cit.f  p.  459. 

*  Op.  cit  ,  p.  45y. 
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tree."  *  So  great  is  the  superstitious  dread  of  the  tiger,  enter-  , 
tained  by  the  Burmese  that,  whenever  a  person  among  them  is 
killed  by  that  animal,  they  take  st^ps  to  bury  the  corpse  as 
soon  as  possible.  Dr.  John  Anderson  saw  an  instance  of  this 
superstition  while  he  was  at  Bhamo.  He  says :  **  At  Bhamd, 
a  woman  was  killed  by  a  tiger.  The  woman  was  buried  the 
same  night  in  accordance  with  the  Burmese  custom,  followed  in 
all  cases  of  persons  killed  by  tigers."  * 

The  Shans  of  the  Sanda  Valley  in  Yunnan  also  believe  in 
the  existence  of  a  Nat,  which  assumes  the  form  of  a  tiger  and 
carries  ofif  children.  This  belief  is  testified  to  by  Dr.  Anderson, 
who  visited  them  during  the  course  of  the  first  expedition  to 
Yunnan,  undertaken  in  1808.  He  says  :  "  A  thick  grove  of 
fir  treesj-marking  the  burial  place  of  the  Tsawbwa's  family,  was 
fhe  only  covert,  but  firing  there  was  looked  upon  as  cei^tain  to 
bring  disease  and  death  upon  the  chief  and  his  household.  A 
formal  request  was  made  that  we  would  not  shoot  on  the  hills 
behind  the  town.  A  Nat  is  said  to  dwell  in  a  atttivg,  which 
marks  the  entrenchments  made  by  the  Chinese  army  in  1767, 
and  the  Shans  believe  that  if  a  fjun  was  fired  y  the'  insulted  demon 
would  eome  down  as  a  tiger  and  carry  off  the  children  J**  ' 

In  the  Central  Provinces  of  India  prevail  a  certain  number 
of  superstitions  connected  with  the  tiger.  One  of  them  is  that 
when  a  man  had  been  killed  by  a  tiger,  his  spirit  possessed 
that  beast  and  led  him  away  from  all  danger,  Lieut. -Colonel 
W.  IT.  Slocman,  who  sojourned  for  a  long  time  in  these  w41d 
tracts,  met  with  several  instances  of  this  and  other  superstitious 
beliefs  prevailing  there.  He  says  :  "*  **  Ram  Chund  Roo, 
commoulv  called  the  Sureemunt,  chief  of  Deoree,  came  to    call 


»  Op.  cit.,  p    452. 

*  Vide    /?»7'"rf    on    ihe  Expedition    t>>   ^Ve!tt€rn    Ynnan    t*ti    HhamC,     by 
J.  Andoraon,  il.  D   Calrijtta,  lh71,  pngog   235-3c;. 

*  Op.  cit.,  p.  2C0. 

*  Kamblci  and  liecolUctiovt  of  an    Indvin    <.>f'cial^    by   Lieut. -Coloue!    W. 
U.  8lccmau.     IjunJon ;  Hatcbard  A  Sun,  Vol.  I.,  p<i(^c8  1^2-03. 
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upon  me  after  breakfast,  and  the  conversation  turned  upon   the 
number  of  people  that  had  of  late  been  killed  by  tigers  between 
Saugor  and  Deoree,  his  ancient  capital,  which  lies   about   mid- 
way between  Saugor  and  the  Nerbudda  river.     One  of  his   fol- 
lowers, who  stood  behind  his  chair,  said,  "  that   when  a   tiger 
had  killed  one  man  he  was  safe,  for  the  spirit  of  the  man   rode 
upon  his  head,  and  guided  him   from  all  danger.     The  spirit 
knew  very  well  that  the  tiger  would  be  watched  for  many  days 
at  the  place  where  he  had  committed  the  homicide,  and   always 
guided  him  off  to  some  other  more  secure  place,  where  he  killed 
other  men  without  any  risk  to  himself.     He  did  not  exactly 
know  why  the  spirit  of  the  man  should  thus  befriend  the  beast 
that  had  killed  him ;  but/'  added  he,  "  there  is  a  mischief  inher- 
ent in  spirits  ;  and  the  better  the  man  the  more   mischievous  is 
his  ghost,  if  means  are  not  taken  to  put  him  to  rest."     This  is 
tbo  popular  and  general  belief  throughout  India ;  and  it  is  sup- 
posed, that  the  only  sure  mode  of   destroying  a  tiger,  who  has 
killed  many  people,  is  to  begin   by  making    offerings    to    the 
spirits  of  his  victims,   and    thereby    depriving    him    of    their 
valuable  services.*' 

Another  tiger- superstition  widely  current  throughout  India 
is  that  human  beings  are  metamorphosed  into  tigers  by  eating 
the  root  of  a  particular  kind  of  plant  and  that,  if  in  this  state,  he 
can  eat  the  root  of  another  he  will  instantly  be  retransformed 
into  a  human  being.  Lieut.-Colonel  Sleeman  gives  in  his 
aforesaid  work*  the  following  instances  of  the  abovementioned 
belief  :  '*  The  Sureemunt  w^as  himself  of  opinion,  that  the 
tigers  which  now  infest  the  wood  from  Saugor  to  Deoree  were 
of  a  different  kind — in  fact,  that  they  were  neither  more  nor 
less  than  men  turned  into  tigers — a  thing  which  took  place 
in  the  woods  of  Central  India  much  more  often  than  people  were 
aware  of.  The  only  visible  difference  between  the  two,''  added 
the  Sureemunt,  "  is  that  the  metamorphosed  tiger  has  ho  (ail,  while 


1  Op  cit.,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  IG3.U4. 
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tljc*  hova,  or  onliiiary  tip:er,  lifts  a  very  long  ono.     In  the  jungle 
ulxiut  Df  oree/'  continued  ho,  **  there  is  a  root  which,  if  a  manea^ 
of,  lir  isconverteil  into  a  tij^er  on  the  spot ;  and  if  in   this  state 
hff  can  eat  of  anotlier,  he  liecomes  a  man   again — a   melancholy 
inHtmuK*  of  the  fonner  of  which,"  said  he,  **  occurred,  I  am  told, 
in  rny  own  fatlier's  family  when  I  was  an  infant.    His  washerman, 
Uughoo,  waR,  like  all  washermen,  a  great  drunkard;  and  being 
H#jize<l  with  a  violent  desire  to  ascertain  what  a  man  felt  in  the 
state  of  a  tiger,  he  went  one  day   to   the  jungle   and   brought 
home  two  of  these  roots,  and  desired  his  wife  to  stand  by  with 
ono  of  them,  and  the  instant  she  saw    him  assume   the   tiger's 
shape,  to  thrust  it  into  his  mouth.     She  consented :  the  washer- 
man ate  his  root,  and  became  instantly  a  tiger  ;  but   his   wife 
was  so  terrified  at  the  sight  of  her  old    husband  in    this   shape 
that  she  ran  off    with    the   antidote  in    her  hand.     Poor  old 
Uiighoo  took  to  tlic  woods,  and  there  ate  a  good   many   of   his 
old  friendn  from  tlio  noighl>ouring  villages  ;  but  he  was  at  last 
shot  and  recop-nizcd  from  the  circumstance  of  his  hating  no  tail. 
You  may  *l>e  quite   sure,''    ooncludtMl  Sureemunt,    "when    you 
lu\ir  of  a  ti;;or  without  a  tail,  that  it  is  some    unfortunate   man 
wh(»  han  i  aten  of  that  root — and  of  all   the  tigers   he   will   bo 
foimrl  the  most  mischiovous.'* 

A  third  superstitious  belief  connected  with  the  tiger,  pre- 
valent in  (Vntral  India,  is  that  there  is  a  particular  kind  of 
science  which  endows  the  men  who  master  its  secrets,  with  the 
power  of  transf(»rming  tLeinficlves  into  tigers  whenever  they 
wish  to  d(»  so.  This  is  testified  to  bv  the  same  author  from 
>\hoiii  1  have  made  extensive  quotations  above,  and  who  was 
llit»rou«i:lilv  conversant  with  tlio  customs  and  beliefs  of  the 
ptMiphMiihahiting  the  Central  Provinces  of  India.  He  relates:* 
"  I  was  one  day  talking  with  my  friend,  the  Rajah  of  Myhere, 
on  the  road  between  Jubbulpore  and  Mirzapore,  on  the  subject 
of  the  number  of  men  who  had  l)een  lately  killed  by    tigers    at 


*    t'/^  -»l,.   Vol.  1..  |»|».  liia  U*7. 
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the  Kutra  Pass  on  that  road,  and  the  best  means  of  removing 
the  danger.  **  Nothing,  "  said  the  Rajah,  **  could  be  more 
easy  or  more  cheap  than  the  destruction  of  these  tigers,  if  they 
were  of  the  ordinary  sort ;  but  the  tigers  that  kill  men  by 
wholesale,  as  these  do,  are,  you  may  be  sure,  men  themselves 
converted  into  tigers  by  the  force  of  their  science  ;  and  such 
animals  are  of  all  the  most  unmanageable,"  On  being  ques- 
tioned as  to  how  those  men  converted  themselves  into  tigers, 
the  Rajah  replied :  **  Nothing  is  more  easy  than  this  to  persons 
who  have  once  acquired  the  science  ;  but  how  they  learn  it,  or 
what  it  is,  we  unlettered  men  know  not.  I'here  was  once  a  high 
priest,  of  a  large  temple,  in  this  very  valley  of  Myhere,  who  was 
in  the  habit  of  getting  himself  converted  into  a  tiger  by  the 
force  of  this  science,  which  he  had  thoroughly  acquired.  He 
bad  a  necklace,  which  one  of  his  disciples  used  to  throw  over  his 
neck  the  moment  the  tiger's  form  became  fully  developed.  He 
had,  however,  long  given  up  the  practice,  and  all  his  old  dis- 
ciples had  gone  off  on  their  pilgrimages  to  distant  shrines, 
when  be  was  one  day  seized  with  a  ^aolent  desire  to  take  his 
old  form  of  the  tiger.  He  expressed  the  wish  to  one  of  his 
new  disciples,  and  demanded  whether  he  thought  he  might 
rely  upon  his  courage  to  stand  by  and  put  on  the  necklace, 
'Assuredly  you  may,' said  the  disciple;  'such  is  my  faith  in  you 
and  in  the  God  we  serve,  that  I  fear  nothing  !  '  The  high 
priest  upon  this  put  the  necklace  into  bis  hand  with  the 
requisite  instructions,  and  forthwith  began  to  change  his  form. 
The  disciple  stood  trembling  in  every  limb,  till  he  heard  him 
give  a  roar  that  shook  the  whole  edifice,  when  he  fell  flat  upon 
his  face,  and  dropped  the  necklace  on  the  floor.  The  tiger 
bounded  over  him,  and  out  at  the  door  ;  and  infested  all  the 
roads  leading  to  the  temple  for  many  years  afterwards."  On 
being  questioned  whether  the  old  high  priest  was  one  of  the 
tigers  at  the  Kutra  Pass,  the  Bajah  replied  in  the  negative,  but 
further  added  that  they  might  have  b^en  all  men  who  had  be- 
come imbued  with  a  Utile  too  much  of  the  high  priest's  science^ 
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and,  wheu  men  once  acquired  this  science,  they  couldn't  help 
exercising  it,  though  it  was  to  their  own  ruin  and  that  of  others. 
On  being  asked  as  to  what  was  the  simple  plan  for  stopping 
their  depredations,  supposing  them  to  be  ordinary  tigers,  the 
Rajah  said  :  *'I  propose  to  have  the  spirits  that  guide  them  pro- 
pitiated by  proper  prayers  and  offerings  ;  for  the  spirit  of  every 
man  or  woman  who  has  been  killed  by  a  tiger  rides  upon  his 
head)  or  runs  before  him,  and  tells  him  where  to  go  to  get 
prey,  and  to  avoid  danger.  Get  some  of  the  Gonds,  or  wild 
people  from  the  jungles,  who  are  well  skilled  in  these  mat- 
ters ;  give  them  10  or  20  rupees,  and  bid  them  go  and  raise  a 
small  shrine,  and  there  sacrifice  to  these  spirits.  The  Gonds 
will  tell  them  that  they  shall,  on  this  shrine,  have  regular 
worship,  and  good  sacrifices  of  fowls,  goats,  and  pigs,  every  year 
at  least,  if  they  will  but  relinquish  their  oflBces  with  the  tigers 
and  be  quiet.  If  this  is  done,  I  pledge  myself,"  said  the  Rajah, 
**  that  the  tigers  will  soon  get  killed  themselves^  or  cease  from 
killing  men.  If  they  do  not,  you  may  be  quite  sure  that  they 
are  not  ordinary  tigers,  but  men  turned  into  tigers,  or  that  the 
Gonds  have  appropriated  all  you  gave  them  to  their  own  use, 
instead  of  applying  it  to  conciliate  the  spirits  of  the  unfortu- 
nate people  !  " 

In  Bengal,  though  the  tiger  is  not  actually  worshipped,  there 
have  gathered  round  him  a  number  of  superstitions  or  semi- 
mythical  beliefs.  In  the  Sundarbans,  where  Stripes  can  be  seen 
in  his  greatest  beauty,  the  tiger  is  regarded  with  much  super- 
stitious awe.  8o  infested  are  the  Sundarbans  with  tigers  that 
men,  who  have  occasion  to  reside  there,  such  as  agents  of  per- 
sons who  have  taken  leases  of  the  forest  lands  for  purposes  of 
reclamation  and  cultivation,  and  wood-cutters,  construct  struc- 
tures of  bamboo  raised  far  above  the  ground,  whereon  seated 
they  pass  the  nights.  It  sometimes  happens  that  tigers,  in  the 
course  of  their  peregrinations,  find  their  way  to  the  bases  of 
these  structures  and  do  not  move  awav  readilv.  The  residents 
of  these  structures  cannot  descend  and    go  to    their    respective 
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businesses.     In  order  to  drive  them  away,  they  resort   to   the 
expedient  of  appealing  to  the  jogis  or  ascetics  who  perform  their 
*  penances  in  these  forest  tracts.     It  is  said  that  the  tigers  nei- 
ther molest  these  persons  nor  are  the  latter  at  all  afraid  of   the 
former.     On  being  appealed  to,  th^jogi  goes  to  the  tiger,  pats 
it  on  the  back,  and  tells  it  to  go  away  ;  whereupon,  it  is  said, 
the  tiger  goes  away  as  if  it   was  a  domestic  cat.     This   story 
may  be  a  myth,  pure  and  simple,  and  I  have  narrated  it  here, 
as  I  heard  it  and  the  following  story  from  a    friend    of    mine, 
resident  of  the  Jessore  district,  as   illustrations  of  the   popular 
belief  about  the  tiger.     There  is  another  popular  belief  current 
there  to  the  effect  that  tigers,  for  the  purpose    of    preying  ,  on 
human  victims,  take  advantage  of  the  time  when  wood-cutters 
busy  themselves  in  cutting  wood  with  their  hatchets,    lest  the 
sounds  of  their  (tiger's)  footfalls  may  be   heard.     As   soon    as 
the  wood-cutter  commences  his  operations  and  plies  his  hatchet, 
the  tiger   cautiously   advances   his  foot  as  each   blow   of   the 
hatchet   falls,  so  that  the  sounds  of  his    (tiger's)  footfalls  are 
drowned  by  the   noise  of   the  hatchet-blows.     It   is  also  said 
that,  in  the  Sundarbans,  the  tiger  is  looked  upon  with  feelings 
akin  to  reverence,  and   sometimes   offerings   are   presented  to 
him,  out   of   the  superstitious  belief  that,  being  thus  treated, 
he  won't  molest  human  beings. 

The  tiger  also  plays  an  important  part  in  Indian  folk-lore. 
In  Bengal  he  figures  in,  at  least,  two  folk-stories  that  I  know  of, 
and  which  I  distinctly  remember  having  heard  in  my  childhood. 
I  can't  recollect  tlie  whole  stories  now,  but  remember  the  bare 
outlines  of  them.  In  one  story,  the  heroine  of  it  marries  a 
tiger,  lives  with  him  peacefully  and  is  ultimately  either  devoured 
by  him,  or  the  tiger  is  metamorphosed  into  a  prince.  In  the 
second  story,  a  |)oor  man's  son  took  a  fancy  to  become  the  owner 
of  a  horse  and  a  mare's  e^^.  In  his  ignorance,  he  thought  he 
had  found  the  mare's  o^^  in  a  big  pumpkin.  But  he  could  not 
get  hold  of  a  horse  to  ride  upon.  One  night  as  he  was  easing 
himself   in  the   outskirts  of   the   village,  he  saw  a  huge  tiger, 
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which  he,  mistaking'  for  a  horse,  rode  upon  and  dfove  at  full 
speed.  The  tiger,  being  frightened,  run  at  full  speed,  and 
ultimately  threw  him  off  his  back.  When  the  poor  boy 
came  to  his  senses,  he  thankf?d  his  stars  that  his  so-called 
horse  had  not  rajide  a  meal  of  him. 

In  Bengal,  the  tJger  also  plays  a  prominent  part  in  the 
•'  proverbial  philosophy  **  of  its  pc<?plo.  lu  allusion  to  the  snarling 
disposition  of  a  tigfoss  big  with  young  ones,  a  termagant 
woman  is  called  a  rr^^Tft^  or  a  **  Roy  tigress."  A  dilatory 
woman  is  called  a  ^\^^  m^  or  the  mothcr^s  sister  of  a  tiger. 
The  origin  of  this  allusion  I  do  not  know.  It  is  said  that  the 
wounds  inflicted  by  a  tiger  are  very  difficult  to  heal  up  and 
often  lead  to  a  variety  of  other  ailments.  Hence  is  the  Bengali 
proverb  ^^^i5r%n[r^  or,  if  a  tiger  wounds  one,  it  will  give  rise 
to  thirty-six  sores.  If  a  mean  contemptible  person  plays 
himself  into  the  hands  of  his  powerful  enemy,  then  the  proverb 
^r^C  ^r  or^r  ^Wi  is  quoted  in  Bengal, meaning  "the  dwelling  of 
a  hviena  in  a  tinker's  den!  " 

The  Bengali  expression  ^^r  ??  or  tiger's  milk  is  used  for 
anytliing  which  is  difficult  of  attainment,  or  any  undertaking 
which  is  difficult  of  performance.  When  a  man^s  enterprising 
spirit  has  to  be  praisod,  it  is  siiid  of  him  that,  should  any  ono 
tell  him  to  bring  ^\^K:  f'?  or  tiger's  milk,  he  will  bring  it  for 
him.  The  allusion  is  to  the  fact  that  no  living  man  can 
approach  a  tiger  or  tigress,  let  alone  the  idea  of  milking  a 
tii-^ress  with  cubs.  There  is  another  vulgar  Bengali  pi*overb 
which  runs  to  the  effect  that : 

It  means  the  fear  of  a  tiger  is  greater  tlian  the  fear  of  attend* 
inir  an  urirent  nature's  call  in  the  darkness,  and  the  fear  of  a 
mythical  animal  named  TijitiiK*  is  greater  than  the  fear  of  a  tiger. 

In  iSouth«»rn  Tiidia,  the  tiger  als<:»  fonns  the  subject  of 
several    folk-tale*,    whereuf   uui-  is   related   by   Pandit  S.    M. 
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Natesa  Sastri  in  the  pages  of  the  Indian  Antiquary}  The  story 
goes  on  to  say  how  a  Brdhman  girl  was  married  by  a  tiger 
who,  for  that  purfKjse,  assumed  the  form  of  a  Sdstrl  or  learned 
Brahman ;  how  she  lived  with  him  for  some  time  and  bore  him 
a  tiger-child;  how  she  informed  her  brothers  of  her  distressed 
condition  through  a  crow ;  how  they  rescued  her  by  showing 
the  tiger  a  washerman's  tub  as  their  belly,  the  braying  of  an 
ass  as  their  voice,  a  palmyra  tree  as  their  leg,  and  so  on ;  how  she 
ultimately  fled  with  her  brothers  from  the  tiger's  abode,  after 
having  cut  up  the  tiger-child  in  twain  ;  how  the  tiger  was 
ultimately  killed  by  being  made  to  sit  on  a  well  covered  with 
rushes  so  as  to  make  it  appear  as  a  mat.  The  same  author 
also  relates  another  folktale  of  Madras  in  the  pages  of  the  same 
Journal "  The  tiger-king,  along  with  the  rat  and  snake,  plays 
an  important  part  in  this  story  of  *'  The  Soothsayer's  Son"  and 
rescues  that  person  from  captivity  in  a  dungeon,  to  which  he  had 
been  thrown  by  the  order  of  the  king  of  that  country,  for 
having  been  suspected  of  murdering  the  king's  father  and  steal- 
ing his  crown.  Ultimately,  through  the  assistance  of  the  kings 
of  the  tigers  and  the  snakes,  the  Soothsayer's  son  marries  the 
king's  daughter  and  becomes  the  heir  to  the  throne. 

There  are  many  other  folk-tales  wherein  the  tiger  figures, 
which  have  been  collected  and  edited  by  Mr.  P.  V.  Ramaswami 
E-aju,  of  Madras.  They  at  first  came  out  in  The  Leisure  Horn*, 
and  were  subsequently  reprinted  therefrom  in  the  shape  of  an 
elegant  complete  edition  by  Messrs.  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co. 
of  London,  with  an  introduction  by  Mr.  Henry  Morley. 

In  Japan,  the  tiger  forms  one  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the 
zodiac,  the  others  being  the  rat,  ox,  rabbit,  dragon,  serpent, 
horse,  goat,  monkey,  cock,  dog  and  hog.'  The  tiger's  head 
also  forms  a  subject  of  carving  on  the  beams  of  Japanese 
temples. 

»  Vol.  XIX.  (1885),  page    134. 

»  VoL  XIII.  (1884),  page  256  /. 

*   Bird's  TJnheaien  Track*  in  Japan,  Vol.  I.,  p.  68. 
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Among   the   ancient   Greeks,   the   tiger  wa»  known  by  the 
noxne  oi  MarfiUiora  (Versism  jy^  f^^  Mafdkhor  or   man-eater) 
and  was   described  by  Ktesias  **  as  being  of  the   size   of   the 
lion,  red  in  colour,  with  human-like  face,  ears  and  eyes,  three 
rows  of   teeth,    and  stings  on  various   parts  of   the   body,  but 
especially  on  the  tail,  which  caused  it  to  be  compared  with  the 
scorpion."     There   have  gathered    a    number  of  superstitious 
beliefs,    prevailing    amongst   the   Indians   and   other   Asiatic 
races*  regarding  particular  limbs  or  parts  of  the  tiger's  body. 
Every  ludiun  shikari  knows  that  there  is  a  homy  claw  or  nail- 
like api>eudagc  at  the  end  of  the  tail  of  the  tiger,  the  lion,  and 
other  animals  of  the  cat  familv.     The  natives  of  India  believe 
that   this   nail-like    structure  serves   the    same  purpose  as  the 
sting    of   the    scorpion.     The    whiskers   of   this    animal    are 
superstitiously  believed  by  tliem  to  be  a  source  of  great  harm  to 
mankind.     Hence,  as  soon  as  a  tiger  is  killed,  the  beaters  and 
the  native  shikaris  pluck  out  or  burn  off  his  whiskers,  believing 
that  thereby  all  accidents  likely  to  arise  from  their  remaining 
will  be  averted.     Some  of  the  natives  of  India  believe  that,  if 
the   tiger's  whiskers  are  removed,  no  human  being  will  be  able 
to  assume  the  form  of  the  tiger  for   purposes   of   killing   men. 
Others   of   them    suppose    that    the    possession    of   the  tiger's 
whiskers  conferred  on  the  fortunate  possessor  of  them  unlimited 
influence  over  the  hearts  of  the  fair    sex.     In  fonner  times,  a 
form  of  oath  was   administered  in  Courts  of  Justice  on  the  skin 
of    a    tiger.     Its    skin    is   sometimes     spread    on    thrones  and 
judicial  seats,  as  the  animal  lias  been,   from  time  immemorial, 
the    accepted    insignia    of    royalty    among  oriental  potentates. 
Its  skin,  like    that  of  d^*"r  and  ant»lopes,    is  also   considered 
8acrt»d  by  the  Hindus,  and  \rs  used  by  joffis  and  fakirs  of  that 
cnvd  for  perfonning  their  devotions  upon.     The  god  Siva  of 
Hindu    mythology    is    represented    as     b<'ing  draped    with    a 
tiger-skin.     The  front-teelh,  the    whiskers,  the  claws,  and  the 
rudinientar}'    clavicles    (hirnukk)  are  preserved  as  charms,  and 
are  often  worn  on  the  person  as  anmlets.     The   Malavs  believe 
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that  eating  the  flesh  of  the  tiger  endows  the  eater  with  much 
bravery  and  heroism.  The  Greek  idea  of  the  tiger  having  three 
rows  of  teeth,  as  told  by  Kteeias,  probably  arose  from  the  fact 
that  the  carnivorous  molar  teeth  of  the  tiger  have  three  lobes, 
in  which  respect  they  differ  from  the  molars  of  the  Buminantia 
and  the  EquidcB.  The  Japanese  doctors  believe  in  the  highly 
medicinal  properties  of  the  tiger's  liver.  Miss  Isabella  Bird, 
who  travelled  in  Japan^  bears  testimony  to  this  fact.  She  says : 
'  Dr.  Nosoki  (a  Japanese  practitioner  who  attended  on  her 
during  her  illness)  ha^s  great  faith  in  ginseng  and  in  rhinoceros 
horn,  and  in  the  potodered  liver  of  some  animal^  tchichy  frwn  the 
descripiiony  I  understood  to  be  a  tiger — all  specifics  of  the  Chinese 
school  of  medicines.  Dr.  Nosoki  showed  me  a  small  box  of 
unicorn's'  horn,  which  he  said  was  worth  more  than  its  weight 
in  gold/*  The  Chinese  also  labour  under  the  impression 
that  different  parts  of  the  tiger's  body  have  different  kinds 
of  medicinal  properties.  The  same  talented  lady,  who  also 
stayed  at  Canton  for  some  time,  and  from  whom  I  have 
quoted  above,  says  :  *  **  Afterwards  in  China,  at  a  native 
hospital,  I  heard  much  more  of  the  miraculous  virtues  of  these 
drugs,  and  in  Salangor,  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  I  saw  a  most 
amusing  scene  after  the  death  of  a  tiger.  A  number  of  the 
neighbouring  Chinese  flew  upon  the  body,  cut  out  the  liver, 
eyes  and  spleen,  and  carefully  drained  every  drop  of  the  blood, 
fighting  with  each  other  for  the  possession  of  things  so  precious, 
while  those  who  were  not  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  ativ  ofthese 
cut  out  the  cartilage  from  the  joints.  The  centre  of  a  titter's 
eye-ball  is  supposed  to  possess  nearly  miraculous  virtues  ;  the 
blood,  dried  at  a  temperature  of  110°  is  the  strongest  of  all 
tonics,  and  gives  strength  and  courage  ;  aud  the  powdered 
liver  and  spleen  are  good  for  many  diseases,  oultan  Abdul 
Samat  claimed  the  liver,  but  the  other  parts   were  all   sold   at 


^   Unbeaten  Tracks  in  Japan^  Vol.  I.,  p.  276. 
»  Op  cit.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  275. 
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high  prices  to  the  Chinese  doctors.  A  little  later  at  Qualla^ 
Kangsa  in  Perak,  I  saw  rhinoceros  horns  sold  at  a  high  price 
for  the  Chinese  drug  market,  and  Kajah  Muda,  who  was  anxious 
to  claim  the  horns  of  the  district,  asserted  that  a  single 
horn  with  a  particular  mark  on  it,  was  worth  fifty  dollars  for 
sale  to  the  Chinese  doctors."  In  Bengal  the  grease  of  the  tiger 
is  considered  as  a  sovereign  remedy  for  rheumatism  and  gout. 

The  Shans,  inhabiting  north  of  Burma,  entertain  similar 
notions  regarding  the  curative  properties  of  certain  parts  of  the 
tiger,  as  is  testified  to  by  Dr.  J.  Anderson.  He  writes  :  "  We 
find  the  Shans  placing  implicit  faith  in  the  curative  and 
strengthening  qualities  of  decoctions  of  the  dried  and  pregnant 
wombs  of  the  sambur,  tiger y  and  porcupine,  and  relying  on  the 
desiccated  stomachs  of  these  animals  for  relief  in  the  worst 
forms  of  disease.  The  leg-bones  of  the  tiger  and  the  pounded 
horns  of  the  sambur  and  serrow  are  in  great  repute  as  medicines 
that  give  tone  and  strength  to  the  frame,  exhausted  by  disease 
or  excess.*'  * 

1  A    Report    an    the    Kxpedition    to    Western    Yunan    vidk     BhamOf     by 
J.  Anderson.     Galea tta :  1871,  page  114. 
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Tables  of  Caste  Measxtrbments  compiled  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Kitts. 

f  Continued  from  p.  503,  Vol  II.) 

Note, — The  tables  following  give  anthropometric  measure- 
ments for  groups  of  adult  males  of  different  caste. 

Table  I.  has  been  discontinued,  as  the  police  anthropometric- 
system  has  been  taken  up  by  the  Local  Government  of  the 
N.W.P.  and  Oudh. 

Table  II.  is  compiled  for  ordinary  anthropological  purposes. 
All  the  measurements  are  in  millimetres.  The  compiler  will 
be  glad  if  information  is  sent  to  him  of  any  mistakes  which 
may  be  discovered  in  the  summary  at  the  end  of  this  table. 

E.  J.  KITTS,  C.S., 

Allahabad. 
20th  January,  1895. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL  SCRAPS. 

To 

THE  HOXORARY  SECRETARY, 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL  SOCIETY, 

BOMBAY. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  be^  to  take  the  liborty  of  drawing  the  attention  of  the  Society  to 
the  following  points  of  diflference,  bonloring  on  antagonism,  among  the 
customs  prevailing  among  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  Nations,  now  settled 
in  India,  I  moan  the  Hindus  and  the  Mahomedans  : — 

(1)  The  Hindu  writes  from  left  to  right;  the  Mahomedan  from 
right  to  left. 

(2)  The  Hindu  scriptures  commence  from  the  left ;  the  Mahomedan 
books  from  the  right. 

(3)  The  Hindu  in  going  round  his  place  of  worship  goes  from  left  to 
right ;  the  Mahomedan  the  contrary  way. 

(4)  The  Hindu  (represented  by  the  Brahmin)  shaves  his  face  and 
koops  a  tuft  of  hair  on  his  head  ;  the  orthodox  Mahomedan  takes  a  clean 
shave  of  his  crown,  but  never  allows  the  razor  to  touch  his  beard,  which 
he  considers  to  be  **  noor-i-khuda,**  L  e.,  "the  light  of  God."  The 
Hindu  can  never  take  a  clean  shave  of  his  crown,  unless  he  becomes  a 
sanyasi. 

(5)  The  Hindu,  when  he  wants  to  perform  his  ablutions,  begins  by 
washing  his  f(H>t  and  hands  and  lastly  his  face.  In  fact,  the  orthodox 
Hindu,  especially  a  Brahmin,  cannot  enter  his  house  without  first 
washing  his  feet.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Mahomedan  begins  by  washing 
his  face,  and  then  goes  on  to  his  lower  extremities. 

(6)  If,  for  instance,  a  Hindu  and  a  Mahomedan  are  walking  on  the 
road,  and  meet  an  obstacle,  it  invariably  happens  that  the  Hindu  moves 
to  his  left  and  the  Mahomedan  to  his  right. 

^7)  Even  in  such  an  ordinary  matter  as  grinding  com  in  a  hand-mill 
the  Hindu  woman  turns  it  from  left  to  right ;  the  Mahomedan  from 
right  to  left. 

These  diametrically  opposed  easterns  are  very  curious.  Other  obser- 
vers may  formulate  the  caaaes. 

Tours  faithfully, 

B.  VASUDEVA  RAO. 

XS.  A'^  A-  VJr.  Ale, 

Pxincipal,  Dharmwant  College. 
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AN  INTERESTING  VEDIC  CEREMONY. 

A    correspondent    writes : — An  interesting    Vedic  ceremony,  called 
Atirudra,  meaning  the  Great  OflFering  to  god  Rudra,  is  now  being  per- 
formed at  his  Bhuleshwar  residence  by  Mr.  Jagmohandas  Vandravandas 
Bhaisett,  one  of   the  Municipal  Corporators  of  that  ward.     The  cere- 
mony, which   is  believed   to  be  the   first  of  its  kind  ever  performed  in 
Bombay,  began  on  Thursday  last,  and  will  be  concluded  on  Monday 
next.     A  visit  during  tt  e  performance  of  the  ceremony,  esi)ecially  going 
round  the  secrificial  booth,  is  believed  to  confer  great  spiritual  merit, 
especially  during  the  present  especially  holy  Hindoo  month  of  Shrawan, 
and   numbers  of  Hindoos  of  all  classes  attend  from  morning  to  eve  to 
earn  their  quota  of  merit     Budra,  or  the  "  Howler"  as  all  readera  of  Max 
Mil  Her  and  Barth  know,  is  one  of  the  chief  early  Vedic  gods.     He  is  the 
god   of  storm,  and  father  of  ihe  Manits  or  lightning  and  tempest  gods. 
Budra  is  armed  with  the  thunderbolt,  and  is  author  of  sudden  deaths. 
He  is  a  near  relation  of  the  gods  of  rain  and  wind.    He  and  the  troops 
at  his  command  are  invoked  as  protectors  of  the  house,  the  fields,  the 
herds,  and  the  roads.     He  is  the  patron  of  craftsmen,  of  cart-wrights, 
carpenters,  smiths,  potters,  hunters,  and  watermen,  and  is  himself  a 
crafty  merchant ;  but  he  is  also  the  head  of  armies,  the  god  of  the  brave, 
of  foot  soldiers,  and  of  all  those  who  live  by  the  bow,  the  sword,  and  the 
spear.     It  is  his  cry  which  echoes  in  the  thick  of  battle,   and  his  voice 
which  resounds  in  the   war  drum.     He  is  also  a  bandit,  the  patron  of 
thieves,  of  freebooters  and  brigands,  of  all  those  who  go  forth  by  night 
in  troops  and  live  on  plunder.     He  is  also  the  god  of  beggars  and  fakirs, 
and  by  himself,  or  by  the  nimiberless  spirits  under  him,  he  is  omnipre- 
sent in  houses,  fields,  rivers,  fountains,  in  the  wind  and  the  passing  cloud, 
in  the  grass  as  it  springs  up,  in  the  tree  as  it  grows  green,  in  the  leaf  .as 
it  falls.     But  his  dwelling  is  sx)ecially  in  forests  and  solitary  places,   and 
he  reigns  over  the  mountains.     The  figure   which  stands  out  from   this 
piece  of  rude  realism  as  given  in  the  chief  Yajurvcda  hymn  to  the  hun- 
dred Rudras,   has  very  Httle  in  it  of  Brahmanic  ritual  or  sacred  custom . 
The   above  array  of  epithets  is  pretty  sufficient  to  assimilate  him  with 
Shiv  or  Mahadeo,  an  adoption  which  savants  belive  was  tin  fait  accompli 
several   centuries  before  our  era.     The  old  Vedic  god  Rudra  was  not  a 
sovereign  deity  ;  but  in  later  Hindooism  he  is  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
Mahadev  or  the  Great  God.  With  his  followers  he  is  the  greatest  of  all  ; 
with  everybody  he  is  one  of  the  greatest,  who  has  none  equal  or  superior 
to  him,  except  Brahma  or  Vishnu.     The  Dumar  Lena  cave  at  Ellora,  and 
the  main  cave  at  Elephanta,  shew  very  clearly  in  its  general  weird  and 
fierce  outline  the  face  of  Rudra  in  the  famous  three-headed  bust  called 
the  Trimurti.    This  Atirudra  sacrifice,  then,  is  an  oblation  with  prayers 
to  this  all-powerful  sovereign  god.     In  its  grossest  sense,  a  sacrifice  is 
a  mere  bargain,  a  giving  and  receiving  between  god  and  man.    To  the 
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religious  sense,  sacrifice  is  an  act  of  affE3ction  and  gratitude  towards  the 
god,  through  which  man  renders  him  thanks  for  benefits  and  hupes  to 
obtain  others  in  the  future,  either  in  this  life  or  after  death.  l,Ii(ii 
prayers  have  to  be  recited  every  day  for  eleven  days,  and  the  total  number 
of  oiferings,  which  are  of  clarified  butter  and  black  sesamum,  amount  to 
the  number  of  2,357,201.  This  heavy  work  of  reciting  so  many  prayers 
and  offering  such  a  large  number  of  oblations  is  being  performed  at  this 
sacrifice  by  sixty  Brahmans  learned  in  all  the  Yedas,  who  recite  pray  or  p 
and  present  offerings  from  eight  in  the  morning  to  Rve  in  the  afternoon. 
A  special  mandap  or  booth  is  erected  for  this  sacrifi«M».  It  is  supported 
on  seventeen  pillars  of  a  uniform  height  regulat^nl  by  the  height  of  the 
person  performing  the  sacrifice,  and  contains  in  the  middle  the  lufiin 
altar  or  Vedi  on  which  a  gold  image  of  Rudni  is  installed,  whih*  all 
round  it,  at  prescribed  distances,  are  nine  other  siu-rificial  j)it8  or  hunh 
of  a  imiform  depth,  but  shaped  in  different  geometrical  pattc>nib  in 
which  the  offerings  of  clarified  butti^r  and  scsamum  arc  cast  and  bunit. 
Besides  Budra  all  the  numerous  gods  of  the  Hindoo  Pantheon,  as  alno 
the  mothers,  the  planets,  and  various  minor  deities  have  been  invoked 
and  installed  all  round  the  altar  and  the  mandap.  The  most  interesting 
ceremonies  took  place  on  Thursday  last  which  was  the  o|>ening  day. 
while  Monday,  being  the  concluding  day,  will  have  an  equally  interejft- 
ing  array  of  Yedic  prayers,  rites,  and  the  final  offering. 


THE     JOURNAL 

OF  THE 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL   SOCIETY 

OF 

BOMBAY. 


The  Seventh  Annual  General  Meeting  was  held  on 
Wednesday,  the  22nd  February  1893. 

Mr.  Kharsetji  Rastamji  Cama,  Vice-Preaideni,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  previous  Meeting  were  read  and  con- 
firmed. 

The  election  of  the  following  new  members  was  announced : — 
P.  Beni  Madho,  Private  Secretary  to  V.  B.  P.  Lall  Chandra 
Guru  to  H.  H.  Maharaja  Kishore  Singji,  C.I.E.,  Jodhpore 
Marwar. 

The  following  donation  was  announced,  and  thanks  voted  to 

the  donor : — 

To  the  Museum* 

From  Mr.  Isaac  Benjamin,  Slippers  worn  by  Arab  Ladies 

at  Zanzibar. 

The  following  oflBce-bearers  were  elected  for  the   ensuing 

year : — 

President. 

Dr.  P.  Peterson. 

Vice-Presidents. 

Bev.  D.  Mackichan. 
Mr.  H.  A.  AcM^ORTH. 
„    JivANJi  Jamshedji  Modi. 
„    C.  E.  G,  Crawford. 
11 
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Council. 
JEx' Officio  Member. 
Mr.  H.  H.  Risley,  Past  President » 

Ordinary  Membersi 

Mr.  G.  A.  T.  Bennett. 

„    Tribhuyandas  Mangaldas  Nathubliai. 

„    Basil  Seott. 

„    Yasavant  Vasuder  Athalye. 

„    Nasarwanji  Jivanji  Readymoney* 

„    Kliarsetji  Rastamji  Cama. 
Surgeon-Major  G.  Waters. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Sinclair. 
Bao  Bahadur  Ganpatrao  Bhaskarji 
Mr.  Purrushotam  Balkrishna  Joshi* 

„    £.  J.  £itls. 

^    Bahmanji  Behramji  PateL 

„    H.  W.  Barrow. 
Surgeon-Major  K.  R.  Eirtikar. 

General  and  Literary  Seeretarf. 
Dr»  J.  Gerson  da  Cunba. 

F&reign  Secretary. 
Mr.  0.  S.  Pedraza. 

Treaeurer* 
Captain  W.  P.  Walshe. 

Curaior  of  the  Museum  and  Librarian, 
Mr.  H.  M.  Phipson. 
The  Treasurer's  report,    showing  the  financial  conditn>n  of 
the  Society  up  to  the  31st  day  of  December  1892  was  read, 
oonfirmed,  and  adopted. 

The  r^x>rt  of  the  Council  was  then  read  aind  adopted.    It 
contained  the  following  information  :— 

Number  of  Membere, — At  the  commenoement  of  the  year  there 
were  197  Life  and  Ordinary  Members,  and  that  7  newmembers 
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wore  elected  during  the  year.  The  names  of  22  members  were 
struck  off  owing  to  deaths^  resignations,  &c.,  &c.,  thus  leaving 
182  members  on  the  roll  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Meetings. — During  the  same  period  ten  Ordinary  Meetings 
were  held. 

Communications. — At  such  Meetings  the  following  papers 
were  read : — 

List  of  Papers  read  during  the  year. 

On  Funeral  Rites  and  Ceremonies,  by  Mr,  Kedamath 
Basu. 

On  some  Superstitions  prevalent  in  Bengal,  by  Mr.  Sarat 
Chandra  Mitra,  of  Chupra,  Behar, 

On  Vestiges  of  Moon-worship  in  Behar  and  Bengal,  by  Mr. 
Sarat  Chandra  Mitra  of  Chupra,  Behar. 

Note  on  Burial-Customs  amongst  the  Bhuinar  Brahmans  in 
the  Saran  District,  Behar,  by  Mr.  Sarat  Chandra  Mitra,  of 
Chupra,  Behar. 

Note  on  the  Services  rendered  to  the  Society  by  the  late 
Dr.  Dymock,  by  Mr.  Jivanji  Jamshedji  Modi, 

On  the  Treatment  of  Cattle  Disease,  translated  from  the 
Tamil,  by  Captain  J.  Mills,  Principal,  Veterinary  College 
Bombay. 

On  some  Ceremonies  for  producing  Bain,  by  Mr.  Sarat 
Chandra  Mitra,  of  Chupra,  Behar. 

Note  on  Two  Idiots,  by  Veterinary-Captain  J.  Mills,  Principal, 
Veterinary  College,  Bombay. 

On  the  Persian  M4r-nameh  or  the  Book  for  taking  Omens 
from  the  Snakes,  by  Mr.  Jivanji  Jamshedji  Modi. 

On  the  Indian  Folk-beliefs  about  the  Tiger,  by  Mr.  Sarat 
Chandra  Mitra,  of  Chupra,  Behar. 

Journals.'— T}iQ  seventh  and  eighth  numbers  of  Vol.  II.,  and 
the  first  number  of  Vol.  III.,  of  the  Society's  Journal,  were 
published  during  the  year. 

Donations. — Numerous  donations,  books  and  articles  of  Anthro- 
pological interest  were  received  by  the  Society  during  the  year. 


HONORARY  TREASURER'S  REPORT 

For  the    Year  1892. 
STATEMENT  A. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  BOMBAY 


Statement  Showing  the  Number  of  Members. 


Remainiug  on  Slst  December  1891  197 

Add. 
Admitted  from  Ist  January  to  Slst  December  1892 


••• 


204 
Deduct. 

Struck  off  on  account  of  Deaths         •••         •••         ••»     6 

Resignations     •••         #••         .••         #••         •••         ...  13 

Jbjexv  xncLia        §••         •••         •••         §••         §••         .•■     o 

—        22 

Number  of  Members  remaining  on  the  3Ist  December 

aOvA  ...  t*t  §••  •••  .•§  §••  tat  lO^i 


(Signed)    W.  P.  WALSHE, 

Honorary  Treasurer. 


Anthropological  Society  of  Bombay, 
Bombay f  Z\%t  December  1892. 
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STATEMENT 


Statement  showing  the  Receipts  and  Expenditure  of  the 


Rbobifts. 

Rs.    1 

1. 

P- 

Rs.    1 

1.    p. 

Balance   with  the  Bank  of  Bombay  on 
the  31st  December  1891 

0 

1,384 

8  10 

Balance  in  hand  of  Treasurer  on  the  1st 
January    1892    (remaining    from   pre- 
▼iousyear) • 

10 

0 

Amount  realized  by  Gash  sale  of  Jonmals, 
ftc,  Rs.  43-2-0  and  as  Commis- 
sion on  a  cheqne  ans.  4 

48 

6 

0 

▲meant  of  Snbeenptions  received  daring 
1892,  as  per  Statement  0 

1,885 

0 

0 

1,988 

6    0* 

Adtahob  Aooomrr. 

Remaining  in   hands    of    the    Honorary 
Curator  from  year  1891 

••• 

18 

1     6 

Total  Bs  .. 

••• 

8,836 

0    4 

into  the  Bank  of  Bombay  daring  the  year  Rs.  1,928-6-0 
In  hands  of  Honorary  Treaaarer  Rs.       10-0-0 

Total,  Rs.  1,938-6-0 

•R-r^mm^  tAld  lound  OoTTeot. 

(Signed)    K.  R.  CAKA, 
(     „     )    W.  8.  KILLARD, 
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Anthropological  Society  of  Bombay  during  the  year  1892. 


XSXFSNDITUBS. 


Glotbing  to  Peons 


Establiahment 


•t«        ••»        •»•        ••• 


•t*        •••        •••        .,, 


HouBe  Bent  (For  1 1  months) 


• • •        ••• 


Stamps  (inclading  Post  Cards  and  Postage 
on  jonmals  and  letters,  &o.) 


Printing  Charges     ... 


•••        •••        ••• 


Stationery  and  Binding  Charges  ... 


ICisoellaneoas  Charges 


•tt        •.. 


Balanob,  vff . : — 
In  hands  of  the  Honorary  Treasurer 


Do. 


do.        Curator 


In  the  Bank  of  Bombay     


Total  Bs. 


Bs.    a.  p. 

S    0  0 

767    2  1 

560    0  0 

68  15  0 

982    5  0 

18    5  6 

9    0  0 


10    0    0 

13    1    6 

969    8    3 


Bs.    a.    p. 


2,848  11    7 


992    4    9 


8,336    0    4 


AsxBBOioxioaicuLL  Socmr  ov  Boxbat, 
Bmb^y,  ZUt  JkeemUr  1892. 


(Signed)    W.  P.  WALSHB, 

Eoiwrary  Trwnaw, 
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STATEMENT 


Statement  shoioing  in  detail  the  annmnt  of  Subscriptions  payable  for 

balance  remaining 


Balance     remaining      to    be     recorered 
from  previous  year 


••t        ttt         ••• 


AxouiTT  Patablb  fob  1892  as  uitdsr. 


Member$t    life. 


A  Life  members  remaining  on  Roll  from 
previous  year  (by  whom  no  further 
subscriptions  are  due) 


•••  • • t  at* 


Mfmbert,  Annual, 


Special  Subtcriptions. 


1  "HiB  !ffighnees  the  Nizam  of    Hydra- 
bad,     (Deocan)    (annual     subscription, 

XIS*    llHI^  .,,  .«,  ,,,  ,,,  ,,, 

« 

1  His  Highness  the  Nawab  of  Joonagad ... 
1  Baja  Kurli  ICanohor  Bahadur    ... 


Ordmary  Suhteriptumt. 


190  Old   Members  oontinutng  from  pre- 
Tiousyear 


Oarriadover 


Rs.    a.    p. 


100  0  0 
16  0  0 
15    0    0 


••••§• 


Bs.     a.    p. 
1,025    0 


130    0    0 


1,900    0    0 


3,055    0    0 
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C. 


the  year  1892 ^  and  ako  showing  the  actual  amount  recclccd  and  the 
to  be  recovered. 


Amount  op  Sitbscbiptions  aotuallt 
Received  ab  undeb. 

Rs.    ] 

1. 

p- 

Es. 

a. 

p- 

Membersy  Life, 

• 

Life  Members   remaining    on  Koll  from 

previous  year      

Members,  AnnitaL 

f Special  SubsdHptions.J 

I  His  Highness  the  Nizam  of    Hydera- 
bad (Deccan)  * 

1  HL*  Higlmess  the  Nawab  of  Jnnagad  . . . 
1  BAJa  Murli  Mauohur  Bahadhur 

100 
15 
15 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

130 

0 

0 

Ordinary  SubscripCions, 

X  vw 

\f 

137  Ordinary  Members       

1,370 

0 

0 

I'rom  OHtatanding  Subscriptions. 

For  the  year  1888. 

Ordinary  Members  .;;         

10 

0 

0 

For  the  year  1889. 

Ordinary  Members 

30 

0 

0 

For  the  year  1890. 

Ordinary  Members 

•  • 

70 

• 

0 

0 

For  the  year  l^^l. 

Ordinary  Members 

275 

0 

0 

385 

0 

0 

Total  actual  receipts  during  1892 

1,885 

0 

0 

Carried  over 

• • . ••• 

1,885 

0 

0 

12 
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Brought  forward 

Elected  during  the  year. 

4  Now    Members    elected    up    to     Slst 
October  1892 

3        Ditto        from   Ist  November    1892. 

Ks.    a.    p. 
1 

40    0    0 
30    0    0 

Rs.    a.    p 

8,065    0    0 

70    0    0 

• 

Total  ...Rupees 

3,125    0    0 
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Rs.    a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

• 

Brought  forward 

1,885 

0 

0 

By    amount  written  off  as  irrecoverable 
from    members,     by    reaik)u  of  death, 
Ra,  60,  by  departure  from  India,  Rs.  GO, 
and  by  resijfuations,  Ra.  210      

330 

0 

balance. 

Remaining    to 

be      recovered    from    2 
Members  for  1888... 

20 

0 

0 

Do.        do. 

6        do. 

1889  ... 

60 

0 

0 

Do.        do. 

15        do. 

1890  ... 

150 

0 

0 

Do.        do. 

23        do. 

1891  ... 

230 

0 

0 

Do*        do. 

45        do. 

1892  ... 

450 

0 

0 

♦910 

0 

0 

Total 

..Rupees 

3,125 

0 

0 

Of  this  amount  Rs.  200  have  since  been  recovered. 


(Signed)    W.    P.    WALSHE, 

Ilonoranj    Treasurer, 

Anthbopolooical  Socibty  of  Boxbat, 
Bombat/,  Zlst  December  1892. 
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After  the  adoption  of  the  report,  thanfcs  were  voted  to 
Captain  W.  P.  Walslie,  the  Honorary  Treasurer,  for  the  very 
clear  and  hicid  way  in  which  the  accounts  were  kept  by  him, 
and  for  his  exertions  in  collectin*^  the  arrears  of  past  years. 

Thanks  were  then  voted  to  Mr.  Kharsetji  Rustomji  Cama 
and  Mr.  W.  S.  Milhird  for  their  kindness  in  auditing  tho 
accounts  of  the  Society. 

The  following  Presidential  Address  on  the  progress  of  Anthro- 
pology in  India,  by  Mr.  11.  II.  Risley,  B.C.S.,  the  Retiring 
President,  was  then  read : — 

Phogkess  of  Anthropology  in  India. 

After  much  consideration,  I  have  como  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  address  which  it  devclves  upon  me  to  deliver  as  Pre- 
sident of  this  Society  can  most  properly  be  devoted  to  reviewing 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  during  the  last  two  years 
in  xVnthropological  work  in  India  and  to  indicating  the  lines 
of  research  which  can  most  profitably  be  pursued  in  the  future. 

The  scientific  study  of  Anthropolog}'  is  of  comparatively 
recent  growth,  and  has  only  been  introduced  into  India 
within  tho  last  ten  years.  Hodgson  and  Dalton,  tho  earliest 
labourers  in  this  field,  were  quite  unacquainted  with  tho 
methods  of  research  followed  in  Europe,  and  were  to  some  extent 
liami>ered  in  their  own  inquiries  by  their  ignorance  of  tho 
line  that  European  ethnologist^^  were  taking.  A  conspicuous 
illustration  of  this  is  afloixled  by  their  treatment  of  tho 
important  subject  of  exogamy.  Hodgson  does  not  refer  to  it 
at  all,  while  Dalton  only  mentions  casually  that  certain  groups 
are  "  what  Mr.  Mclx^nnan  calls  exc»gamoii8.''  Had  Dalton 
realised  the  extreme  scientific  importance  of  tJic  subject,  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  he  would  have  given  more  attention  to 
the  subject  and  cullectod  more  extensive  data  tlian  the  meagro 
lists  of  exogamous  groups  given  in  tho  Ethnology  of  Bengal. 

Within   the  last   few  years  all  this  has  been  changed.     The 
necessity  of  wi>rking  in  concert  with  European    etUuulogists  has 
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been  fully  recognised ;  a  special  Sub-Committee  of  tbc  British 
Association  has  been  appointed  to  look  after  Indian  Anthropo- 
logy, and  all  recent  inquiries  in  India  have  followed  the  in- 
structions hiid  down  by  the  Committee  of  the  Anthropological 
Institute  which  sat  in  1874  and  drew  up  a  set  of  instructions 
ior  inquirers. 

"Working  on  these  lines,  we  have  now  got  for  Bengal  a  fairly 
complete  account  of  the  tribes  and  castes  found  in  the  census  of 
1881.  For  the  N.-W.  P.,  Mr.  Nestield's  interesting  sketch  and 
Mr.  Croode's  valuable  Ethnography  give  a^  much  information 
as  can  be  looked  for  without  special  inquiries  being  instituted. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  extensions  recently  undertaken  will 
result  in  similar  works  being  published  for  other  Provinces* 
1  will  state  briefly  what  extensions  of  Anthropological  work 
I  refer  to. 

The  Government  of  Bengal  has  sanctioned  a  grant  of  Es.  2,000 
a  year  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  for  the  encouragement 
of  Anthropology  and  Ethnography.  The  Society  has  started 
a  special  branch  to  deal  with  these  subjects,  and  proposes 
shortly  to  publish  a  third  section  of  its  journal  dealing  exclu- 
sively with  Anthropology  and  Ethnography.  Armngcments 
have  also  been  made  for  |)rosecutiiig  systematic  inquiries  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Anthropological  Secretary.  Under  the 
head  of  Anthropology  it  is  proposed  to  work  on  the  lines 
approved  by  l*rofessors  Flower,  Turner  and  Topinard,  and  to 
measure  representative  specimens  of  the  chief  tribes  and  castes 
in  India.  Mr.  Kitts  of  the  Civil  Service  has  undertaken  this 
work  in  the  North- West  Provinces  ;  Surgeon-Captain  Roberts 
proposes  to  measure  the  very  interesting  tribes  subject  to  the 
Gilgit  Political  Agency ;  Dr.  Saise,  of  Giridih,  is  engaged  in 
measuring  the  tribes  of  the  Hazaribagh  district,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  no  diflficulty  may  be  found  in  getting  similar  assistance  in 
the  Panjab  and  in  other  Provinces  of  India.  Our  Anthropolo- 
gical data  will  then  be  fairly  complete,  and  we  shall  be  in  a 
position  to  attempt  to  draw  tW  conclusions  which  the  statistics 
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indicate.  Under  this  branch  of  the  subject  I  should  mention 
that  Dr.  D.  D.  Cunningham,  F.  R.  S.,  has  undertaken  to  make  a 
microscopic  examination  of  any  specimens  of  hair  that  may  be 
sent  in.  The  microscopic  structure  of  the  hair  is  regarded  by 
European  ethnologists  as  a  very  important  racial  character,  and 
Dr.  Cunningham's  inquiries  will  fill  a  gap  in  the  Anthropolo- 
gical record. 

Turning  now  to  Ethnography,  I  have  to  report  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  North-West  Provinces  have  adopted  certain 
proposals,  put  forward  by  me  two  years  ago  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  for  the  systematic  prosecution  of 
Ethnographic  inquiries,  A  Standing  Committee,  with  Mr.  W* 
Crooke  as  President  and  Messrs.  Nesfield,  Kitts  and  V.  Smith 
as  members,  has  been  appointed  to  deal  with  the  subject  in 
Northern  India,  and  they  are  understood  to  have  a  regular  plan 
under  preparation.  The  Provincial  Government  gives  a  grant 
of  Rs.  1,000,  and  the  Committee  hare  agreed  to  work  in  concert 
with  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  and  to  follow  the  same 
methods  of  research.  In  Madras  the  Government  have  given  the 
Asiatic  Society  a  grant  of  Rs.  500  a  year,  and  have  told  off  a 
Special  Officer,  Mr.  F.  0.  Mullaly  of  the  Police,  the  author  of  an 
excellent  book  on  Criminal  Tribes,  to  be  Provincial  Director  of 
Ethnography.  During  a  recent  visit  to  Madras  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  conferring  with  Jlr.  Mullaly  on  the  subject  of  Ethno- 
graphy, and  arranged  with  him  the  system  on  which  operations 
should  be  carried  on.  The  field  oi)en  in  Madras  is  virtually 
untouched  and  promises  to  yield  results  of  great  interest ;  the 
caste  system  has  developed  there  on  peculiar  lines,  and  there 
seems  to  be  a  rich  growth  of  survivals  of  archaic  usage.  lu 
Bombay  my  attempts  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  Govern- 
ment, without  which  no  scientific  inquiries  can  be  expected  to 
make  much  progress  in  India,have  been  less  successful  than  in 
Madras.  The  Bombay  Government  has  refused  either  to 
make  a  grant  to  the  Asiatic  Society,  or  to  appoint  a  special 
officer  to   supcrWsc     Ethnogra^uc     inquiries  locally.     They 
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suggest  that  the  work  should  be  done  through  the  agency  of  the 
Anthropological  Society.  No  doubt  it  will  be  possible  to  effect 
something  in  this  manner.  I  can  supply  the  Society  with  copies 
of  my  Anthropometic  Instructions  and  Manual  of  Ethnogra- 
phic Research,  and  they  must  then  endeavour  to  induce  members 
of  the  Society  and  others  resident  in  the  districts  to  take  the 
subject  up  on  those  b'nes  and  to  send  me  their  replies  to  the 
questions.  Those  replies  I  should  then  work  up  into  mono- 
graphs on  the  castes  concerned.  In  this  way  we  should  by 
degrees  get  together  a  complete  account  of  the  chief  tribes  and 
castes  in  the  Presidency.  The  Chief  Commissioner  of  Assam  has 
sanctioned  a  grant  of  Rs.  1,000  a  year  for  Ethnographic  pur- 
poses, and  has  appointed  Mr.  Gait,  C.S.,  the  officer  who  had 
charge  of  the  census,  to  be  Provincial  Director  of  Ethnography, 

I  am  still  in  communication  with  the  Governments  of  the  Pan- 
jab  and  the  Central  Provinces  on  the  subject  of  extending 
Ethnographic  researches  to  those  areas,  and  am  not  without  hope 
that  favourable  repliifc  may  be  received.  The  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  Burma  has  not  yet  been  addressed ;  but  Major  Temple, 
who  is  a  recognised  authority  on  these  subjects,  has  expressed 
his  willingness  to  supervise  any  inquiries  that  may  be  started, 
and  in  the  last  resort  we  could  therefore  commence  operations 
in  that  Province  without  asking  for  any  assistance  from 
Government. 

This  completes  my  sketch  of  the  work  actually  done  at  pre- 
sent in  the  way  of  extending  Ethnographic  and  Anthropologicaj 
operations   throughout  India.     It  remains   to   indicate  lines  of 
inquiry  which  might  with  advantage  be  taken  up  in  addition 
to  those  already  in  operation. 

The  first  is  the  formation  of  an  Ethnographic  Museum,  such 
as  exists  in  a  high  state  of  perfection  in  the  Museum  fur 
Volker-Kunde  in  Berlin,  which  owes  its  existence  to  the  exer. 
tions  of  Dr.  Adolf  Bastian.  Here  the  student  may  watch  the 
gradual  evolution  of  all  the  objects  which  have  exercised  the 
ingenuity  and  taxed'thc  resources  of  primitive  man  and  can  see 
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how  steady  the  progress  has  been  from  the  simpler  to  the  more 
complex.  It  is  easy,  T  may  here  remark,  to  over-estimate 
the  value  to  Ethnographic  science  of  collections  of  material 
objects,  such  as  tools,  weapons,  means  of  locomotion,  and  the  like. 
All  these  things  are  the  products  of  manj-  forces.  The 
material  surroundings  of  a  people,  the  materials  available,  the 
climate,  the  fauna  and  flora,  and  a  variety  of  factors  which  it 
would  be  tedious  to  enumerate,  have  played  a  part  in  shaping 
the  wants  which  have  eventually  found  an  expression  in  some 
instrument  or  invention  :  and  here  one  may  remark  that  simila- 
rity of  circumstances  rather  than  affinity  of  race  seem  to  have 
contributed  in  the  most  marked  degree  to  the  development  of 
these  activities.  External  conditions  have  in  this  connexion 
a  stronger  influence  than  inherited  tendencies.  Nevertheless, 
after  all  allowance  has  been  made  for  these  limitations,  there 
remains  a  large  field  within  which  the  work  of  collection 
might  profitably  be  carried  on,  and  India,  containing  as  it  does 
so  many  tribes  in  very  various  grades  of  material  progress; 
ofl^ers  special  facilities  for  forming  a  representative  collection. 

Another  object  which  ethnologists  would  do  well  to  bear  in 
mind  is  the  formation  of  a  good  collection  of  photographs  of 
the  dififerent  castes  and  tribes  of  India.  Such  a  collection 
was  made  many  years,  with  brief  letter-press  notices,  by 
Dr.  Forbes  Watson  and  Sir  John  Kaye,  under  the  title  of  the 
People  of  India.  But  permanent  processes  had  not  then  come 
into  vogue,  and  the  book,  which  is  extremely  rare  and  costly,  lias 
now  lost  much  of  its  value  by  reason  of  the  photographs 
having  faded.  There  is  believed  to  be  no  prospect  of  Govern- 
ment undertaking  a  new  edition,  and  the  only  chance  of  any- 
thing of  the  kind  getting  done  is  for  private  inquirers  to  lose 
no  opportunity  that  presents  itself  of  taking  characteristic 
photographs.  Such  photographs  should  always  include  one 
view  directly  front  face  and  one  exactly  in  profile.  It  is  of 
course  not  suggested  that  any  precise  scientific  value  attaches 
to  photographs  of  people  ;  but  they  serve  to  illustrate  dress  and 
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peculiarities  and  help  to  render  intelligible  the  verbal  descrip- 
tion which  the  Manual  of  Ethnography  provides  for. 

A  more  precise  value  belongs  to  accurately  made  casts  of 
typical  representatives  of  particular  tribes  and  castes,  especially 
if  thev  are  coloured  and  made  of  some  durable  material  like 
plaster  of  Paris.  Some  casts,  prepared  under  my  supervision  for 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1889,  attracted  considerable  notice  there, 
and  were  admitted  to  possess  a  definite  scientific  value,  as  they 
were  made  to  measure.  The  difftcultv  about  casts  is  that  thev 
are  very  expensive,  especially  when  made  life-size,  and  no  other 
agency  but  Government  is  ordinarily  in  a  position  to  undertake 
them. 

Lastly,  I  wish  to  invite  attention  to  the  desirability  of 
making  a  representative  collection  of  the  skulls  and  skeletons  of 
the  chief  castes.  This  sounds  simple  enough  ;  but  it  is  really 
beset  with  very  special  difficulties,  which  cast  the  gravest 
doubt  upon  the  collections  of  Asiatic  skulls  which  are  found  in 
European  Museums.  Skulls  and  bones  must  be  cleaned  by 
somebody  :  in  India,  work  of  this  kind  is  done  by  low  class 
people,  and  there  is  no  security  against  their  mixing  the  skulls 
made  over  to  them  to  be  cleaned.  Special  care  nmst,  therefore, 
be  taken  to  attach  some  sort  of  label  to  the  head  before  it  is 
given  out  to  be  cleaned,  and  to  see  that  this  is  securely 
attached,  so  that  it  cannot  be  removed  in  the  process  of 
cleaning.  Neglect  of  this  simple  precaution  has  rendered 
worthless  many  of  the  specimens  now  preserved  in  Museums. 
It  should  be  added  that>  if  it  is  desired  to  make  a  craniological 
examination  of  any  skulls,  they  had  better  be  sent  to  Dr.  Paul 
Topinard  of  Paris,  Professor  Flower  of  the  British  Museum, 
or  Ur.  Gerson  of  \he  Anthropological  Institute.  These  gentle- 
men have  the  requisite  laboratories  and  instruments  at  hand, 
and  can  work  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  to  which  hardly  any 
one  in  India  can  hope  to  attain. 
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Ordinaey  General  Meeting,  held  on  Wednesday,  the 
26th  AprU  1893. 

Dr.  G.  Waters,  PresidvcL 

The  Minutes  of  the  previous  Meeting  were  read  and  con- 
firmed. 

The  election  of  the  followin/^  new  members  was  announced. 
Mr.  William  Crooke,  B.C.S.,  Magistrate  and  Collector,  Mir- 
zapore,  N.-W.  P.,  and  P.  R.  Natesa  Aiyar,  Vakil,  High  Court, 
Tanjore. 

The  following  donation  was  announced  and  thanks  voted  to 

the  donor : — 

To  the  Library. 

From  Mr.  Camillo  Tugliabuc,  Professor  di  Lingua  Indostana, 
Nel  R.  Institute  Orientale  in  Napoli,  Grammatica  della  Lingua 
Indostana  o  Urdu. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read :  — 

Notes  on  Two  Behari  Pastimes. 

By  Mr.  Sarat  Chandra  Mitra,  M.A.,  B.L., 

District  Pleader,    Chupra,  Behar. 

It  is  said  that  the  customs  and  usages  of  the  ancient  Hindus 
were  promulgated  by  the  reverend  sages  of  Ihat  race,  in  order 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  some  physical  phenomena  of  this 
countrv.  In  the  same  way  it  is  evident  that  some  customs  and 
practices  now  obtaining  among  the  same  race  are  found  to 
fulfil  the  conditions  of  some  physical  laws.  For  instance,  the 
practice  of  early  marriage  prevalent  amongst  the  Hindus  in 
some  parts  of  India,  is  said  to  have  had  it«  origin  in  the  well- 
known  physical  law  that,  in  a  tropical  country  like  India^  the 
pliysical  development  of  boys  and  girls  takes  place  at  an  earlier 
period  than  in  countries  situated  in  the  colder  latitudes,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  procreative  instinct  manifesto  itself  in  them 
at  a  very  early  age. 
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In  the  same  way,  the  usages  observed  while  sitting  at  meals 
while  performing  ablutions,  and  the  thousand  and  one  practices 
that  go  to  make  up  the  daily  routine  of  an  orthodox  Hindu  are 
all  based  on  the  necessity  of  complying  with  the  requirements  of 
the  physical  laws  of  this  country.  Even  the  games  and  the 
pastimes  of  the  Hindus  are  found  to  tally  exactly  with  the 
requirements  of  those  laws. 

Recently  I  have  come  to  know  of  the  existence  of  two 
pastimes  in  Behar  which  fulfil  the  conditions  of  those  laws 
precisely,  and  which  seem  to  be  suited  to  the  physical  conditions 
of  the  particular  seasons  during  which  they  are  indulged  in. 
The  one  is  f^^^  or  swinging,  and  the  other  is  f^^W  TJRT  or 
kite-flying. 

In  Behar  the  rainy  season  commences,  roughly  speaking, 
from  the  month  of  June  ( Jeyt-Asadh  months  of  the  Hindus) 
and  lasts  till  September  and  October  (Asin  of  the  Hindu 
Calendar).  And  the  cold  weather  sets  in  in  the  month  ofKartick 
and  lasts  till  the  month  of  Falgoon.  Now,  in  accordance  with 
a  custom  prevailing  in  Behar,  the  pastime  of  f^OcrVr  or 
swinging  is  indulged  in  only  during  the  rainy  season.  The 
pastime  is  commenced  to  be  indulged  in  from  the  Jeyt  Dusserah 
which  usually  falls  on  the  25th  of  the  month  of  Jeyt  and  lasts 
till  the  Asin  Dusserah  which  usually  falls  on  the  25th  of  the 
Hindi  month  of  Asin.  So  strict  is  this  custom  that  no  one 
T\^ould  indulge  in  this  sport  at  any  other  period  of  the  year 
except  that  mentioned  above.  Now  this  period  almost  exactly 
coincides  with  the  period  during  which  the  rainy  season  lasts 
in  Behar. 

The  pastime  may  be  described  thus :  four  ropes  are  firmly 
tied  to  a  beam  or  rafter  supporting  the  roof  of  the  house  inside 
the  zenana,  and  they  are  allowed  to  dangle  in  the  air  to  such  a 
length  that  a  woman  can  easily  get  on  to  them.  Then  a  piece 
of  wooden  plank  is  placed  on  the  hands  of  the  ropes  which  are 
now  firmly  secured  so  as  not  to  give  way  beneath  the  weight 
of  the  person  or  persons  sitting  thereon.    Then  two  girls  of  the 
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family  take  their  seat  on  tlie  plank  and  two  propel  them  from 
behind.  Thus  the  girls  sea terl  on  tlie  jdank  are  swung  to  and 
fro.  While  swinging,  the  girls  seated  usually  sing  'fqbft  or 
songs  which  are  meant  to  be  sung  during  the  rainy  season  by 
young  girls  whose  husbands  are  absent  from  home  and  are 
away  in  foreign  parts.  These  songs  usually  describe  the^ 
sufferings  endured  by  young  girls  separated  from  their  husbands 
during  the  rainy  season. 

This  sport,  namely,  ffCfvTr>  is  indulged  in  only  by  women, 
especially  by  young  girls,  aged  up  to  2o  or  26  years,  in  order 
to  revive  their  own  drooping  spirits  which  are  rendered  duller 
by  the  dull  leaden  aspect  of  the  cloud -covered  sky  during  the 
rainy  season.  During  the  rainy  season,  it  sometimes  rains  so 
heavily  in  Behar  that,  at  times,  it  becomes  well  nigh  impos- 
sible for  any  person  to  stir  out  of  the  house.  It  is  on  occasions 
like  these  that  women  in  Behar,  who,  by  custom,  do  not  appcxir 
in  public  and  keep  inside  the  zenana,  have  recourse  to  this  pas- 
time in  order  to  while  away  the  tedium  of  those  dull  moments. 
This  sport  is  seldom,  if  ever,  indulged  in  by  males. 

Professor  Bain  has  somewhere  observed,  in  his  ^*'  Mental 
Science,  **  that  the  effect  of  a  dull  leaden  aspect  of  the  atmos- 
phere, just  as  of  the  sky  which  is  overcast  with  clouds,  is  to 
render  the  spirits  of  man  dull  and  drooping.  In  primitive 
times  in  Behar,  the  man  who  first  originated  the  pastime  of 
f^^t^  must  have  been  aware  of  this  phenomenon.  lie  must 
^so  have  been  aware  of  the  necessity  which  primitive  women 
in  Behar  must  have  felt  of  devising  some  scheme  for  relieving 
the  ennui  of  the  dull  hours  in  the  rainy  season  when  they  were 
compelled  to  keep  in-doors.     Hence  this  pastime  was  invent^^d. 

The  second  pastime  which  is  extensively  indulged  in  in 
Behar  is  |%^nft  ^THF  or  kite-flying.  Like  the  f^r?f^^,  it  also 
commences  and  ends  at  stated  periods.  It  usually  commences 
during  the  Asin  Dussera  which  usually  falls  on  the  25th  of  the 
Hindi  month  of  Asin  corresponding  to  September  and  October 
of  the  English  Calendar.     It  ends  on  the  day  of  the  Sivar&tri 
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(fil^<rf%)  festival  which  fulls  on  the  fourteenth  day  (  ^rj^^fl  ) 
of  the  waning  period  of  the  moon  during  the  month  of 
Falgoon  which  corresponds  with  the  months  of  February  and 
March  of  the  English  Calendar.  On  that  day,  even  old  men 
will  pawn  their  brass  utensils,  should  they  have  no  money 
with  them,  to  buy  t^r^rf  or  the  wooden  roller  on  which 
the  thread  is  wound,  ^^  or  thread  and  Mfiift  or  kites,  and 
will  indulge  in  the  pastime  of  kite-flying.  After  the  SivanUri 
festival,  the  implements  of  kite-flying  are  broken  and  thrown 
away ;  and  no  one  would  touch  them  after  that  festival  is 
over.  There  is  also  a  custom  of  flying  kites  near  the  temple 
of  the  iTTv'Rrr'I^r^  (an  incarnation  of  the  god  Siva)  at  Banki- 
pore,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Patna  District.  I  have  also 
heard  that  there  is  a  similar  kite-flying  festival  observed  at 
liucknow  in  the  North-Western  Provinces. 

This  pastime  is  only  indulged  in  by  males.     It  is  begun,  as 
stated  before,  after  the  Dusserah,  and  continued  till  the  Siva- 
rdtri  day.     As  a   matter  of  fact,  I  have  not  observed  a  single 
kite  flying  after  the  Sivar&tri  festival. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  the  months,  namely,  October 
to  March,  during  which  the  pastime  of  kite-flying  remains  in 
vogue,  coincide,  roughly  speaking,  with  the  duration  of  the 
cold  season  in  Behar.  Primitive  man  must  have  observed  that 
kite-flying  during  the  grilling  hot  weather  of  Behar  would  be 
attended  with  serious  risks  to  health.  Hence  he  must  have 
ordained  that  kites  should  be  flown  only  during  the  cold  weath A 
and,  in  order  to  make  his  ordinance  binding,  must  have  prescribed 
the  limits  above  referred  to,  beyond  which  no  one  is  per- 
mitted to  indulge  in  this  latter  pastime. 

Another  noteworthy  fact  is  that,  just  as  the  time  for 
indulging  in  the  pastime  of  f^O^r  ends,  the  time  for  indulging 
in  ffftyfift  TTFTT  commences.  These  two  pastimes  show  the  care 
and  foresight  displayed  by  primitive  man  even  in  selecting  the 
appropriate  time  for  indulging  in  his  games  and  pastimes. 
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A  Note  on   Name-giving    Ceremony  of  a  New-born  Child. 
By  Mr.  Tribhowandas  Mangaldas  Natiilbhai. 

Of  the  ceremonies  to  be  necessarily  perfonncd  for  a  new-born 
child,  the  one  of  giving  a  name  to  a  baby  is  of  no  little  inter- 
est. The  ceremony  is  mentioned  in  very  old  works  of  Indian 
ritual  literature.  We  find  nearly  a  half  of  a  chapter  devoted 
to  the  matter  in  the  Orihya  Sutras  of  Ashvaldyana.  The  sub- 
ject really  begins  from  Aphorism  4  of  Chapter  15,  in  Book  1. 
The  fourth  aphorism  contains  the  following: — "  Then  they  give 
him  name.*'  The  time  when  the  name  should  be  given  is  a 
question  left  to  be  treated  by  later  writers  like  Manu  and 
others.  The  commentator,  Narayen,  son  of  Garga,  says  that  it 
should  be  given  after  the  Jatkarma  (birthday)  ceremonies  are 
over.  Aphorism  5  discusses  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  to 
be  selected  in  giving  the  initial  of  the  child's  name.  The 
author  then  gives  an  injunction  that  soft  letters  should  be 
preferred.  The  injunction  also  says  that  a  name  should 
consist  either  of  two  or  four  letters,  or  finally  says  that  names 
of  males  should  consist  of  an  even  number  of  letters  and 
those  of  females  must  have  odd  number  of  letters.  It  will 
be  of  some  interest  to  know  that  even  at  present  many 
female  names  consist  of  odd  number  of  letters.  Only  this 
much  we  find  in  these  sutras  which  were  composed,  perhaps, 
before  the  time  in  which  the  well-known  four  castes  were 
introduced  in  India.  Passing  over  the  period  we  come  to 
Manu  and  authors  after  him^  who  give  us  further  instructions, 
that  the  names  of  Brahmins  should  end  in  ^J^  and  those  of 
IBT^r^,  or  the  warrior  race,  end  in  ^h^.  The  above  rule  is  bettert 
observed  in  Bengal  and  Madras  than  in  this  Presiden  cy.  Bu 
even  here,  while  performing  a  religious  ceremouy,  the  Brahmins 
add  the  affix  fR^^  to  their  names  (for  example  ftwir»rf)  ; 
those  of  Banias  or  the  mercantile  race  must  signify  money 
(a4^-^T|*^M)>    s^d  those    of     Shudras  must    signify   service 

Of  these  four  castes,  only  one,  the  Brahmins,  have  kept  to  the 
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traditional  mode  of  names,  while  the  others  have   mostly   neg- 
lected it.  The  warrior  castes  have  almost  changed  into  merchants ; 
for  example,   the  Bhatias  and  Luwanas,   who    are   now   only 
merchants,  were  originally  warriors.     Their  names  used  to  end 
in  ^k  in  the  old  ages,  and  Rff  and  qn^  in  the  middle  ages  :  for 
example,  Trawf  is   the   corruption   of  3T^Tf%?  rl-rv'Ml^.     Now 
they  have  changed  into  Dasas  (servants),  yet  there  are  princes  in 
India  who  still  keep  to  the  old  form  of  names,    and,  no  doubt, 
corruptions  of  old  names  are  still  seen  in  Bhatias  and  Luwanas. 
The  Banias,  excepting  those  who  in  the  Middle  Ages  accepted 
the  Jain  religion,  the  influence  of  which  made  them  faithful 
to  the  old  way  of  taking  names,  have  almost  all  become  Dasas, 
The  Bania  followers  of  the  Jain  faith  do  not  terminate    their 
names  in  the  word  "  Das/'  which  means  a  servant.     But   the 
word  "  Dasas"  here  signifies  not  a  servant  or  slave,  but    the 
servant  of  God ;  the  Banias  thus  preferring  to  be  called   them- 
selves the  devotees  of  the    Almighty,   and  not  lords  or   lions 
among  the  mortals.     Who  were  the  real  Shudras   is   still  a 
matter   of  dispute,  and,  therefore,  I  need  not  enter  here  on  the 
discussion  of  their  names.     Having  gone   through   the  nature 
of  names,  I  now  come  to  the  original   point  of  the  ceremony  of 
giving  a  name.     Therein  the  first  point  of  consideration  is  the 
dajr  on  which  the  ceremony  should  be  performed.     The  oldest 
authority  that  we  get  is  Manu.     He  says  that  it  should  be  per- 
formed on  the  tenth  or  the  twelfth  day  after  birth,   or   on   an 
auspicious  day  having   a   favourable    astrological  conjunction. 
Another  author,  Brihaspati,  says  that  it  should  be  done  either 
on  the  tenth,  twelfth  or  thirteenth  in  the  case   of  a  Brahmin, 
on  the   sixteenth   in  the  case  of  a  Kshatriya,  on  the  twentieth 
in  the  case  of  Banias,  and  on  the  twenty- second  in  the  case  of  a 
Shudra.   Yajnavalkya  improves  upon  him  a  little,  and  says  that 
the  other  days  should  be  taken  only  if  the  tenth  day  is  not  found 
convenient.     But   the   authority  that   speaks   very   decidedly 
on  the  point  is  Sanskar-Bhaskar,  where  the  author  says  that  the 
ceremony  in  a  Brahmin  family  should  be  performed  either  on 
tlie  eleventh  or  twelfth  day,  in  a  Kshatriya  family  on  either 
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the  tliirtcenUi  or  sixteenth,  in  a  Vaishya  fanrily  on  the  sixteenth 
or   twentieth    day,   and   in  a  Shudra   family  on  the   twenty- 
second  or  at  the  end  of  the  month.     However,  convenience 
has  over-ruled  these  injunctions,  and  the  twelfth  or  any  auspi- 
cious day,  fixed  upon  after  due   consideration   by   the  family 
astrologer,  is  taken  for  the  ceremony.    Now  we  come  to  the  very 
cream  of    the   thing— the   ceremony.     Pundit   Ram   Krishna 
Moreshwar    Pdthak,    the    author    of  Sanskar-B/iaskar,    says, 
that,  on  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  day,  at  least  three   Brahmins 
sliould  be  invited  for  dinner.     The  father  of  the  child  takes  a 
bath,  puts  on  two  unsewn  clothes,  and  then  makes  a  beautiful 
fiiak   on    the    forehead.     Having     gone     through     the    usual 
ceremonies   of  the   day,   he    worships    Ganpat    (the  elephant- 
headed    god),    who   is   reputed  for  warding    off   all  obstacles. 
C)fferings  are  also  made  to  several  other  gods  to   get   blessings 
for  the   child.     The  most   important   ceremony,    though    now 
almost    neglected,   yet   necessarily   performed    by    those   who 
perform  the  thread-ceremony  (Brahmins  and  Kshutriyos),  is  one 
in  which  a  dish  of  bell-metal  is  filled  with  rice,  and  in  the  rice 
with  a  piece  of  gold  wire  are  writton  the  words:   *'  Devoted  to 
particular  god,  the  month,  the  initial  of  the  name  correspond- 
ing to  the  constellation  at  the  time  of  birth,  and   lastly,  the 
name  given  to  the  child."     The  dish  is  then  presented  to  the 
family  priest.     After  this  the  mother  says  to  the  child,    **  Boy 
be   a   devotee  of   Ganpati,  be  a  devot<^  of  the  family  deity. 
You    are  Martand   (the   sun).     By  the   mouth   you  are   the 
god   Vishnu.     By    the     favourable    aspects    of    the    planets 
you   are  foremost  of   all.     And  you  are  Moon  by  your   new 
name."     Of  course,   these  are   very  favourite   expressions    of 
the  mother  fond  of    her  child.     Similar   expressions   are  used 
by  his  father  at  the  tim«  of  distributing  money  to  the  Brahmins 
present.     The  Brahmins  in  return  repeat  nuinlraH  of  blessings. 
In  the  performance  of  the  name-giving  ceremony  the  father  of 
the  infant  performs  Ganpati  Pujan,  Nava  Graha  Pujan,  Swasti 
Punyaha  Vachana,   Matrika  Pujan,  and  Nandi  Shradha,  and 
then  the  sister  of  the  father  of  the  infant  plays  a  very  imjwrtant 
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part.  She  brings  from  her  own  place  a  present  of  silk  shirt 
{zabl(i)y  gold  embroidered  cap,  and  gold  wrist  ornaments  to  the 
infant,  together  with  one  seer  and  a  quarter  of  wheat,  one 
cocoanut,  seven  pieces  of  turmeric,  and  one  rupee  in  a  copper 
sieve.  At  the  end  of  the  ceremony,  the  infantas  parent  com- 
pensates her  in  cash  with  some  addition  to  the  value  of  the 
presents  she  made  to  the  infant.  In  a  selected  place  in  the 
residence  of  the  parents  of  the  infant  a  swa&tik  of  wheat  is 
formed,  and  a  jnmpiil  leaf,  copper  coin,  and  one  bctelnut 
are  placed  over  it.  Above  this  are  held  by  four  children  the 
four  ends  of  the  patola  (a  particular  kind  of  silk  cloth) 
with  four  pinqml  leaves  marked  with  a  kunkoo  (red  powder 
applied  by  the  Hindoos  on  the  forehead)  sicaMk.^  The  wheat, 
the  cocoanut,  the  seven  pieces  of  turmeric,  and  the  one  rupee 
brought  by  the  father's  sister  of  the  infant  are  put  into  the 
pafoia.  The  aunt  (father's  sister)  then  holds  the  infant  in  this 
patola.  The  children  swing  the  patola  and  the  infant  is  rocked 
to  and  fro  over  the  patola  by  the  aunt  singing  the  couplet, 
**  Swing,  swing,  with  the  pimpif I  leaves,  thy  aunt  gives  thee  the 
name  of  Goverdhan.^*  This  couplet,  some  families  sing  four  times, 
and  some  seven  times.  There  is  also  an  additional  ceremony 
performed  in  some  families.  The  aunt  makes  a  pipe  of  the 
pimpul  leaf  ^  and  blows  with  it  over  a  silver  coin  placed  on  the 
navel  of  the  child.  The  meaning  seems  to  be  of  giving  family 
strength  to  the  boy.  It  has  its  history.  Some  authors  say 
that  the  name -giving  ceremony  should  be  performed  before  the 
navel  cord  falls  off.  The  blowing  with  pimpul  pipe,  perhaps, 
meant  that  the  aunt  blows  in  the  navel  to  its  proper  position. 
The  letters  given  in  the  divisions  of  the  circle  over  the  sign 
of  the  Zodiac  in  which  the  Moon  is  placed  indicate  the  initial 
name  to  be  given  to  the  child.  In  the  present  instance  the 
Moon  18  in  the  sign  of  Aquarius,  whoso  corresponding 
alphabets  being  **  Go,  &c.,"  the  name  Goverdhandas  is  given. 


*  This   leaf  ia  considered  sacred    among'st  the   Hindoos    by    the  following 
authority: — 

14 
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Note  on  Some  Curious  Customs  among  the  Kochs. 

By  Kedarnath  Basu,  Cor.  Memb.,  Anthrop.  Soc,  Bombay. 

The  Kochs  arc  an  aboriginal  race  inhabiting  the  State  of 
Koch-Bchar  and  other  parts  of  North  Bengal.  The  Kochs 
are  allied  to  the  Australoid  group.  Some  scholars,  however,  think 
them  to  belong  to  the  Mongoloid  group.  This  view  seems  to  me 
to  be  erroneous,  as  the  dark  colour  of  their  skin,  the  cut  of  the 
face,  and  the  formation  of  the  head  prove  them  to  belong  to  the 
Dra vidian  stock  of  the  Australoids.  The  Kochs  call  themselves 
liajlmnsis  (literally  of  the  Royal  Family),  and  claim  their 
descent  from  Aryan  stock.  They  are,  however,  recognised  as 
a  distinct  caste  of  the  Hindus  in  many  parts  of  Bengal. 

Hajo,  the  first  of  the  Kochs,  established  the  Koch  Kingdom 
after  the  fall  of  the  Hindu  Kingdom  of  Kamrup.  During  the 
reign  of  his  grandson,  Visu,  the  Kochs  became  converts  to 
Iliuduisni  and  assumed  the  title  of  Rajbansi,  This  title  is 
reserved  only  by  the  cultivators  and  resi^cctable  classes,  while 
that  of  the  Koch  is  restricted  to  labourers,  and  especially  to 
palanquin-bearers.  It  seems  that  there  is  some  slight  amount 
of  admixture  of  Mongolic  blood  in  them,  as  they  were  used  to 
intermarry  among  the  neighbouring  tribes  belonging  to  the 
Mongoloid  group. 

Although  the  Kochs  have  adopted  Hinduism,  they  have  not 
forgotten  their  old  forms  of  religion  and  worship.  Every 
Koch  village  has  its  Thakurpdi,  or  the  seat  of  god,  where  the 
deos  or  evil  spirits  reside.  Whenever  anything  goes  wrong  in 
a  family,  the  members  make  offerings  to  these  evil  spirits  to 
appease  their  wrath.  A  singular  relic  of  their  old  superstitions 
is  the  worship  of  Hudtim  dec.  The  worship  consists  in  a 
plantain  stem  or  a  young  bamboo  being  stuck  in  the  ground  in 
some  distant  and  solitary  part,  where  the  women  of  a  village 
assemble  (no  male  being  allowed  to  be  present),  and  thro\iang  off 
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llieir  garments,  thus  becoming  perfectly  nude,  they  dance  round 
the  mystic  tree,  singing  old  songs  and  charms.  This  rite  is 
observed  in  order  to  get  rain  and  a  good  hnrvest  of  crops, 
^vhen  thev  arc  either  suffering^  or  are  likely  to  suifer  from 
drought.  Besides,  the  Hindu  god  Kariihrfja  is  worshipped  by 
the  Koch  women  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  them.  Wlien  a 
woman  is  wiiliout  child,  she  supplicates  this  god.  At  the 
night  of  the  piijui  when  ceremonies  and  rites  arc  over  and  the 
worship  completed,  all  tlie  male  kind  are  made  to  retire  from 
the  presence  of  the  idol.  Then  all  the  young  women  of  the 
neighbourhood  assemble  together,  and,  divesting  tliemselves  of 
their  clothes,  dance  round  the  idol  throughout  the  night, 
while  the  musicians,  shut  up  in  a  shed,  keep  up  a  brisk  rataplan 
of  drums  and  fifes  during  the  whole  time.  This  custom  is 
undoubtedly  a  relic  of  phallic  worshij),  which  was  so. common 
all  over  the  world.  The  Kocbs  also  worship  Madan  or  Kama^ 
dcca,  and  erect  in  the  courtvard  a  tall  bamboo  covered  with  red 
cloth  and  surmounted  by  chamavH  (yaks'  tails)  representing  tho 
god,  and  then  great  ix^joicings  take  place.  Obscene  songs  are 
sung  on  the  occasion.  The  worship  continues  for  three  days 
and  the  baml)oo  is  thrown  awav  ;  on  the  fourth,  the  red  cloths 
and  eh.^mars  taken  off.  Thev  make  sacrifices  of  buffaloes  and 
pigs  before  their  gods  nnd  partake  of  their  flesh,  but  they 
do  not  eat  beef  or  fowls. 


Note  OH  DakikhinX  Rma,  a  Modern  Deity. 

By  Kkdarnath  Basu,  Cor.  Memb.,  Anthrop.  Soc,,  Bombay. 

In  the  latter  part  of  June  1889  I  had  an  occasion  to  visit  a 
number  of  villages  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sunderbans,  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  subdivision  of  Banlipur,  in  the  District  of  the 
2l-|)erganahs.  While  passing  by  a  village  my  attention  was 
drawn  to  several  rude  images  of  human  heads  made  of  burnt 
clay,    under   Immboo   clumps    and   otherwise   jungly   solitarj' 
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places,  placed  upon  raised  platforms  or  mounds  of  earth.  Tbc 
manner  in  which  these  images  were  set  up  bespoke  that  they 
liad  been  placed  in  those  jungly  places  by  the  villagers  for 
some  set  purpose  of  theirs,  I  sketched  one  of  these  clay  figures 
which  were  painted  in  white,  black,  and  red;  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  a  neighbouring  village  where  I  had  to  halt  for  the 
day.  During  my  stay  here  I  made  enquiries  of  the  villagers, 
who  were  for  the  most  part  agriculturers,  about  tbosc  clay 
figures,  and  learnt  that  they  were  representations  of  DakikhinS 
Raya  or  Dakikhiud  Thdkdr,  a  local  deity  of  the  Sunderbans> 
worshipped  to  get  immunity  from  the  depredations  caused  by 
tigers  upon  men  and  cattle.  The  villagers  could  not  give  me 
further  information  on  the  subject,  so  I  had  to  look  for  an 
intelligent  person  for  more  particulars  about  the  deity,  which 
was  quite  new  to  me.  I  fortunately  met  with  an  intelligent 
Brahmin,  who  gave  me  to  understand  that  the  worship  of  these 
clay  images  is  of  a  recent  origin.  The  date  of  the  origin 
of  the  worship  in  its  present  form,  according  to  his 
computations,  would  not  go  farther  back  than  50  or 
GO  years,  for  he  informs 
me  that  he  has  heard  from 
his  father,  who  is  about  70 
years  old,  that  the  worship 
of  the  images  of  Dakikhind 
Riiya  were  not  in  vogue  in 
his  father's  youthful  days. 
It  was  then  enough  to  take 
the  name  of  Dakikhind 
Rdya  to  keep  tigers  in  check 
from  making  depredations 
upon  cattle  and  men.  The 
name  had  such  a  charm 
that  by  uttering  it  men 
could  keep  tigers  spell- 
bound. 
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From  flicsc  facts  I  am  inclined  to  infer  that  among  tlic  early 
reclaimers  of  the  Sunderbans,  there  lived  a  man  named  Daki- 
khina  Raya  who  was  reputed  to  have  been  a  great  tiger-channer, 
and  was  believed  to  have  immense  power  over  the  ferocious 
beast.  The  reclaimers  and  wood -cutters,  who  frequented  the 
tiger  infested  Sunderbans  on  their  daily  avocation,  no  doubt, 
believed  that  ho  had  such  a  hold  upon  the  tiger  that  his  name 
uttered  before  the  wild  beast  would  keep  it  spell-bound,  and 
tlius  incapacitate  it  from  inflicting  injuries  upon  themselves  or 
their  cattle.  This  belief  gradually  became  so  firm  and  strong 
in  them,  on  account  of  the  supposed  charm  of  his  name,  which 
they  took  to  be  the  sole  factor  in  the  continual  decrease  of  the 
frequency  of  depredations  caused  by  the  tiger,  as  to  lead  them 
to  consider  Dakikhina  Rdya  to  have  been  a  Superhuman  Being. 
Having  arrived  at  this  stage  of  belief  they  naturally  deified 
their  supposed  benefactor  and  commenced  to  worship  his  image. 
The  real  factors,  in  the  decrease  of  depredations  by  tigers, — the 
unremitting  slaughter  of  these  wild  beasts  by  hunters  and 
sportsmen,  and  the  retreat  of  the  remaining  few  far  into  the 
woods  from  their  old  haunts  on  account  of  the  gradual  but 
steady  clearance  of  the  jungle  for  agricultural  puqioses^ 
are,  however,  not  taken  into  account  by  these  simple  folk. 

This  modern  deity  is  chiefly  confined  among  the  outskirts  of 
the  Sunderbans,  and  its  worship  is  found  nowhere  else  in 
Bengal.  The  sketch  of  the  deity  which  I  furnish  herewith 
was  taken  from  an  image  which  was  set  upon  an  inverted 
eartlien  bowl  and  placed  upon  a  raised  platform  of  earth  under- 
neath a  clump  of  bamboos  outside  of  one  of  the  villages 
visited  by  me. 
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On  a  Wild  Hoy  and  a  Wild  Girl. 

By  Sarat  Chandra  Mitra,  M.A.,  B.L., 

Pleader,  District  Judge's  Court,  District  Saran,  Chupra. 

From  the  dawn  of  the  remotest  antiquity,  instances  have 
been  known  of  the  children  of  human  beings  having  been 
nurtured  by  wild  animals.  The  student  of  ancient  history 
will  remember  that  the  most  notable  among  those  was  the  case 
of  Romulus  and  Remus,  the  traditionally  reputed  founders  of 
Rome.  There  is  a  bronze  still  preserved  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Vatican  at  Rome  which  pourtrays  those  two  children  as 
sucking  the  teats  of  a  large-sized  she-wolf,  and  whereof  a 
photograph,  which  I  have  seen,  is  in  the  possession  of  Pro- 
fessor Rowe,  of  the  Presidency  College,  Calcutta. 

In  India,  such  instances  frequently  turn  up  in  the  North- 
western Provinces,  especially  in  Oude.  Several  examples 
have  been  recorded  by  Professor  V.  Ball,  formerly  of  the 
G.eological  Survey  of  India,  in  his  work  entitled  "  Junyle  Life 
In  India**  *  and  in  the  ^^Proceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Societf/  of 
BenyalJ*  '^  Particulars  of  se\-eral  cases  were  collected  by 
Colonel  Sleeman,  and  several  have  been  recorded  by  Sir  Ro- 
derick Murchison,  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  in  the  pages  of  the  '*  Annals  and  Magazine 
of  Natural  Ilistorg,**  ^  The  Rev.  Mr.  Lewis,  author  of  a  short 
history  of  the  Secundra  Church  Mission  Orphanage,  near  Agra, 
gives  the  following  account  of  a  wolf- reared  child  who  has  been 
brought  up  there  and  may  be  still  living  in  that  Orphanage  :  — 
"  On  February  4th,  1 867,  he  was  sent  to  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Orphanage  by  the  Magistrate  of  Bulandshahr,  with  tlic 
statement  that  he  had  been  taken  out  of  a  wolf's  hole  or  den. 
Some  natives,  it  turned  out  on  further  enquiry,  had  been 
travelling  by  some  unfrequented  part  of  the  j  ungle  in  the  Buland- 
shahr district  and  had  been  surprised  to  see  a  small  boy,  of  five 


»  Ball's  Jungle  Life  in  Indian  pp.  455-466. 

«  rroe.  Asiatic  Society  of  Bcmjal  for  1873,  p.  128. 

•■*  Annah  and  Magazine  of  XatHral  Histonjy  2nd  Series,  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  lo3. 
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or  SIX  years  of  ago,  walking  about  on  his  hands  and  feet. 
On  drawing  near  to  see  this  strange  sight,  they  were  amazed 
to  see  the  boy  disappear  quickly  witliin  the  interior  of  a  hirgo 
hole,  which,  on  close  inspection,  turned  out  to  be  thedwelHng- 
pLxce  of  some  wild  beast.  Finding  that  all  efforts  to  unearth 
the  boy  were  fruitless,  and  fearing  to  venture  in  after  him, 
they  set  off  to  report  the  unusual  occurrence  to  the  Magistrate 
of  Bulandshahr.  This  gentleman,  on  hearing  the  story, 
despatched  messengers  to  the  spot,  with  instructions  to  light  a 
fire  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  so  as  to  force  out  the  occupant  of 
the  hole  by  means  of  the  smoke.  This  was  done,  and  on  the 
blinding  and  choking  fumes  making  their  way  into  the  furthest 
corner  of  the  hole,  a  fine  snarling  she-wolf  sprang  forth  with 
a  bound,  and  after  scattering  the  bystanders  in  considerable 
terror,  rushed  away  for  safety  and  dear  life.  A  moment  later, 
the  boy  too  came  forth,  when  he  fell  an  easy  prey  to  those 
intent  on  securing  him.  On  convoying  him  to  the  Magistrate, 
the  boy  was  found  to  be  speechless,  imbecile,  and  as  near  an 
approach  to  an  animal  as  a  human  creature  can  possibly  be. 
Vegetable  food  was  offere<l  to  him,  but  this  he  refused.  And 
it  was  only  when  meat  was  placed  before  him  that  he  would  eat. 
Finding  it  impossible  to  ever  make  the  boy  rational  and  useful, 
the  Magistrate  forwarded  him  to  Secundra,  with  the  request 
that  he  might  be  allowed  an  asylum  there/' 

The  circumstances  under  which  these  children  are  brought 
up  by  wild  animals  are  that  the  mother  of  the  unfortunate 
child  abandons  it,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  India,  cither  for 
concealing  her  shame  on  account  of  some  illicit  love  w^hereof 
the  child  is  the  fruit,  or  for  want  of  means  to  support  it.  The 
child,  being  thrown  away  into  the  jungle  or  some  other  out- 
of-the-way  place,  is  found  out  by  some  wild  animal.  Some- 
times the  child  is  carried  off  from  it«  parents'  homestead  by 
some  wild  animal  and  taken  to  its  den.  Should  the  animal 
have  no  young  ones,  or,  having  had  them,  have  lost  them^  it 
fre<juently  spares  the  child  and  transfers  its  maternal  feelings 
to  it. 
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The  child  is  suckled  by  her,  and,  with  the  wild  animars  milk, 
it  also  imbibes  the  ways  and  manners  of  its  wild  foster-mother. 
The  child  learns  to  imitate  all  the  doings  of  its  foster-mother, 
and  tries  to  walk  on  all  fours.  Seeing  her  make  her  meal  off 
the  carcases  of  dead  animals,  it  also  learns  to  eat  raw  animal 
food.  If  the  mother  was  attacked,  she  tore  at  and  bit  her 
assailants,  so  the  foster-child  also  scratched  and  bit  all  who 
thwarted  its  movements.  In  this  way  the  wild-animal-reared- 
child  learnt  the  ways  and  manners  of  its  foster-mother. 

Curiously  enough,  all  the  wolf-reared  children  hitherto 
recorded  have  been  boys,  and  all  of  them  idiots.  But  recently 
two  cases  have  turned  up  in  Bengal  and  Behar,  the  former  of 
which  is,  at  least,  an  exception  to  the  above  generalization. 
The  case  from  Bengal  is  in  the  person  of  a  girl. 

All  of  these  instances  are  of  great  interest  to  the  anthropolo- 
gist or  the  student  of  the  evolution  of  human  culture,  inas- 
much as  they  afford  illustrations  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  primitive  men  imbibed  their  ferine  ways,  in  those  far-off 
times  when  they  more  resembled  wild  animals  than  human 
beings.  To  the  anthropologist,  they  also  set  forth  the  truth 
of  the  theory  that  the  faculty  of  reason  is  evolved  in  infants  by 
the  imitation  of  the  ways  and  manners  of  its  adult  fellow- 
beings.  These  also  demonstrate  to  him  how  the  infants  of 
human  beings,  conscious  only  of  the  cravings  of  nature,  and 
having  all  the  faculties  of  its  knowledge  undeveloped,  will,  if 
placed  amidst  wild  brutes,  have  these  faculties  developed  and 
trained  after  the  ways  of  their  wild  companions  of  the  forest. 

When  I  was  in  Calcutta  in  September  last,  I  heard  that  a 
wild  girl  had  been  brought  down  to  Calcutta  and  that  people 
had  been  flocking  by  hundreds  to  see  her.  Owing  to  pressure 
of  business,  I  could  not  pay  a  visit  to  the  wild  girl  and  have  a 
look  at  her.  The  following  short  history  of  this  strange  girl 
appeared  in  the  Amrita  Bazar  Patrika  of  Wednesday,  the  14th 
December  1892  :— 

**  One  of  the  missionaries  of  the  New   Dispensation  Church 
(the  late   Babu   Keshub   Chunder  Ben's  Brahmo   Somaj),   in 
15 
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his  recent  tour  to  Jalpaiguri,  came  across  an  idiot  girl  of 
about  eight  years  of  age.  The  girl  roved  through  the 
streets,  appeasing  her  appetite  with  whatever  food  the  people 
oflfered  her,  and  at  nights  slept  under  trees  or  under  open 
sky.  The  history  of  the  girl  is  wonderful.  We  sometimes  read 
in  books  of  legendary  stories  of  human  beings  nursed  by  lions, 
wolves  and  bears,  the  girl  is  a  living  instance  of  such  nursing. 
The  girl  has  the  features  of  the  hill  people.  She  was  dis- 
covered by  some  coolies  belonging  to  a  tea  garden  in  the  den 
of  a  bear.  It  is  presumed  that  she  was  brought  there  by  some 
unaccountable  circumstances,  and  when  very  young  was  nursed 
by  her  bear-mother.  When  first  taken  out  of  the  den,  she  was 
a  strange  combination  of  a  bear  and  u  man,  she  was  ferocious  like 
a  bear,  and  attempted  to  bite  and  scratch  men  when  she  saw 
them.  In  her  locomotion  she  used  her  legs  as  well  as  hands, 
and  moved  like  a  bear.  She  growled  at  intervals  like  a  bear  and 
ate  and  drank  as  a  bear;  in  short,  all  her  habits  were  like  those 
of  a  bear,  while  by  her  features  no  one  could  fail  to  recognise 
her  as  a  human  being.  The  police  afterwards  took  her  imder 
its  custody  ;  this  happened  when  she  was  about  three   years   of 

oryp  <^^^  -  '  -1  »^..t  to  the  Jalpaiguri  hospital,  where  she 
forgot  much   of  her  sli.  j^^j^j^^      gj^^  j^^^^^  ^  ^^j,^^  ^^^ 

and  drink  Uke  a  human  be*.  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  emotions 
which  were  peculiar  to  man.  Iht .  ^^^.^^  authorities  retained 
her  about  three  years,  and  afterwards  ^^^  ^  .^^^^ 

able  diseharged  her.     She  was  thrown  eL  ^^^ 

of   nature.     The   said   missionary    who  1    ^j^^  ^^^  j  ^^ 

orphanage,   took  pity   on   her,  and  broug^^   ^^r  down  to  the 

office  of  the  Unity  and  ^^^^'-f  7;^^?  Y;  (the  organ  of  the 
New  Dispensation  Church  of  the  late  B-^u  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
Sen)  at  No.  20,  PatuatoUa  Lane^  Caleutta  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
saw  her  we  were  greatly  impressed  by  her  .  ^^^  ^^^  .^^^ 
cent  appearance.     She   is  rather   bulky   o      ^^  ^^^^ 

Even  now  she  has  not  forsaken  bear-like  gr^^^^^  ^^^  .^  .^  ^.^^ 
Home  diffieulty  that  she  can  walk  like  man.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^ 
can  still  be  discerned  in  her  movements.  ^^^^  ^^^^.^^ 
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which  she  incessantly  expresses  is  by  means  of  smiles,  which 
ofteiitimes  develop  into  loud  laughter.  She  is  more  a 
laughing  girl  than  anything  else.  She  does  not  seem  to  under- 
stand human  language,  though  her  powers  of  hearing  and 
seeing  have  been  found  on  examination  to  be  unimpaired. 
When  food  was  brought  to  her,  she  readily  stretched  forth  her 
hand  to  grasp  it,  and  when  she  was  in  possession  of  it  or  when 
she  was  engaged  in  consuming  it,  she  laughed  loudly,  and  her 
smiles  and  laughter  at  times  appeared  very  attractive  and 
sweet.  If  there  is  anything  about  her  that  commands  human 
sympathy,  it  is  her  smile.  The  Orphanage  being  considered 
an  unsuitable  place  for  her,  she  has  been  removed  to  the  Das 
Asram,  a  philanthropic  institution  of  Calcutta,  founded  by 
some  Brahmo  gentlemen  on  the  lines  of  the  Salvation  Army^ 
to  afford  an  asylum  to  the  poor  and  homeless  waifs  and  strays 
of  the  Calcutta  streets,  where  she  is  now  taken  great  care  of. 
Hundreds  of  men  and  women  now  go  to  see  her  daily,  but  she 
shows  an  aversion  to  being  exhibited  as  an  object  of  curiosity 
before  a  large  number  of  people.  By  contact  with  society,  she 
is  now  gradually  acquiring  human  habits.  It  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  medical  men  that  she  will  gradually  regain  her 
humanity.'* 

Some  time  ago  I  wrote  to  the  Editor  of  the  Unitt/  and  the 
Minister  newspaper,  requesting  him  to  let  me  have  further 
particulars  regarding  this  phenomenal  girl,  and  asking  him 
whether  a  photograph  of  her  is  available  for  submission  to  the 
Anthropological  Society  of  Bombay,  but  I  regret  to  say  that  I 
have  not  been  favoured  with  any  reply  as  yet,  otherwise  I  could 
have  given  a  fuller  account  of  this  strange  girl. 

The  following  account  of  a  boy  of  strange  habits  was  com- 
municated by  a  correspondent  from  Mozufferpore,  in  Behar,  to 
the  issue  of  the  Indiun  Mirror  (of  Calcutta)  of  Sunday,  the  19th 
February  1893  :— 

^'Babu  Bhagelu  Singh,  a  Zemindar  of  the  Bhagalpore 
District,  lately  came  out  for  hunting  in  his  diara  hnds  near  a 
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village  called  Bazitpore,  a  few  miles  off  Dalsingsarai  Station, 
on  the  Tirhut  and  Bengal  North- Western  Railway.     As  he 
was  aiming  at  a  wild  animal,  he  found  some  one  like  a  human 
being  at  a  distance  entering  the  jungle,  as  if  through  fear. 
This  aroused  his  curiosity,   and  he  ordered  his  followers  to 
search  for  the  object.     After  diligent  search  they  found  a  boy, 
about  fourteen  years  old,  who  was  stark  naked.     He  has  been 
brought  from  the  jungle  and  kept  in  the  Cutcharry-barry  of  the 
Zemindar  Babu  at  Bazitpore.     He  cannot  speak^  but  can  laugh 
and  make  a  chattering  sound.     He  does  not  eat  any  cooked 
things,  but  eats  everything  raw,  such  as  raw  fish,  frogs,  &c. 
When   catching  frogs   and   such  other   living   creatures,   he 
walks  on  all  fours  and  jumps  upon  his  prey  like  a  cat.     If 
the  prey  is  secured,  he  at  once  puts  it  into  his  mouth  and 
devours.     Daily  a  large  number  of  people  resort  to  the  place 
to  have  a  look  at  him.     If  money  or  any  other  metallic  things 
are  given  to  him,  he  throws  them  away.     He  is  now  being 
taught  to  eat  cooked  food,  and  has  learnt  to  eat  fried    rice. 
Still  he  wears  no    clothes,    and    never   enters    a    place    of 
shelter   save   that   of   a   tree.     Lately  he  was  attacked  with 
cholera,  and  the  Zemindar  Babu  having  attempted  to  adminis- 
ter some  medicines,  he  fled  from  his  Cutcharry  to  a  river  bank, 
and  there  drank  water  to  his  heart's  content,  and  thus  escaped 
out  of  the  clutches  of  the  fell  disease.     In    all    respects,    he 
resembles  a  man,  the  only  difference  is  that  he  cannot  speak. 
It  is  not  yet  known  how  he  got  into  the  jungle.     Some  say 
that  either  he  was  lost  during  his  infancy,  or  thrown  away  by 
his  parents  owing  to  their  extreme  poverty,  while  others  say 
that  he  was  carried  away  from  his  cradle  by  a  wild  animal,  such 
as  jackal,  and  was  left  unhurt  in  the  jungle,  where  he  grew  up 
under  providential  care.     But  the  popular  belief  is  that  he  is  a 
Yogi.     In  case,  any  of  your  readers  be  inclined  to  satisfy  his 
curiosity,   he   may  find   the  boy   at   village   Bazitpore,   near 
Dalttingsarai    Railway  Station,    on     the  Tirhut    and    Bengal 
North- Western  Railway." 
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Tables  of  Caste  Measurements  compiled  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Kitts. 

f  Continued  from  p,  73,  Vol,  III.) 

Note. — The  following  tables  give  anthropometric  measure- 
ments for  groups  of  adult  males  of  different  castes. 

Table  I.  has  been  discontinued,  as  the  police  anthropometric 
system  has  been  taken  up  by  the  Local  Government  of  tha 
N.  W.  P.  and  Oudh. 

Table  II.  is  compiled  for  ordinary  anthropological  purposes. 
All  the  measurements  are  in  millimetres.  The  compiler  will 
be  glad  if  information  is  sent  to  him  of  any  mistakes  which 
may  be  discovered  in  the  summary  at  the  end  of  this  table. 

E.  J.  KITTS,  C.S., 

Allahabad. 
1893. 
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Orpikary    General   Meeting,    held  on   Wednesday,    the 
28th  June  1893. 

Dr.  p.  PeterSoi?;  the  PrcHidenf,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  previous"  Meeting  were  read  and   con- 
•firmed. 

The  election  of  the  following  new  Member  was  announced  ;— 

.     Mr.  Sambhunath  Sukul,  Graduate  and  Member,  Royal  Asiatic 
iSociety,  Benares  City. 

The  foilowing  donation  was  announced,  and  thanks  voted  fo 
the  donors  :-r- 

To  the  Lihranj, 

From  Dr.  David  Hooper,  Quinologist  to  the  Government  of 
Madras,  "  Pharraacographia  Indica/'  Part  VI. 

From    E.    Man,    '*  Dictionary   of    the     Central    Nicobarese 
Language." 

The  following  papers  were  then  read : — 

On  Hindu  Ceremonies  ohHcncd  in  the  Madras  Presidency. 

By  Mr.  Mahomed  Supther  IIisain  of  Madras. 

At  the  present  time,  when  the  study  of  Hindu  Sociology  is 
absorbing  so  much   attention,   it  may  be  interesting  to  give  a 
'shopC  account  of  some   of  the  religious  and  social  ceremonies 
20 
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performed  by  the  Iliiiflus  in  this  Presidency.  Every  family 
incident  in  a  Hindu  household  is  attended  with  ceremonies- 
ceremonies  at  puberty,  ceremonies  at  birth,  ceremonies  at 
marriage,  and  ceremonies  at  funerals.  In  fact,  the  lite  of  a 
Hindu  is  emphatically  one  of  ceremonies.  Savings  of  ages, 
hoarded  by  dint  of  thrift  and  frugality,  are  dissipated  iu  a  day 
or  in  a  few  days  to  meet  the  expenses  concomittant  to  some 
ceremonial  that  is  proposed  to  be  performed.  The  Romans 
revelled  in  ceremonies,  but  the  Hindus  may  be  fairly  said  to 
eclipse  them.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  internal  resem- 
blance of  Roman  ceremonies  renders  it  possible  that  the  former 
nation  gathered  its  customs  and  rituals  on  the  bnnks  of  th^ 
Ganges.  But  as  this  paper  is  not  concerned  with  Ethnological 
researches,  nothiug  shall  be  attempted  iu  that  way.  Leaving 
the  suggestion  to  stand  in  its  primitive  simplicity,  we  will  pro- 
ceed to  describe  some  of  the  ceremonies  that  obtiiin  among  the 
Vaishnava  Brahmans  on  the  occasion  of  a  girl  attaining  her 
puberty.  .  . 

Puberty  is  reckoned  an  important  epoch  in  the  calendar  of  m 
Bnihman-girrs  life,  and  is  marked  with  condign  ceremonies. 
A  girl  is  considered  j)olluted  during  the  menstrual  period  of 
puberty,  so  much  so  that  she  can  have  no  part  in  the  matters 
appertaining  to  her  household,  nor  can  she  live,  move  or  have 
a  beingamong  her  elders  in  the  house.  Iler  uncleanness  forbids 
her  to  approach  them  within  a  radius  of  about  10  yards.  Til 
truth,  she  has  to  keep  herself  to  herself,  being  relegated  to 
some  out-of-the-way  corner  or  possii)ly  being  ensconced  in  the 
covered  extremity  of  the  street  or  backyard  pial  of  the  family 
residence.  The  precise  time  of  the  occurrence  of  the  menses 
is  attempted  to  be  ascertained  with  scrupulous  exactitude,  as  it 
is  the  foundation  upon  which  a  horoscope  in  respect  of  her 
future  career  has  to  be  calculated.  The  cloth  worn  by  her  at 
the  time,  the  gaudiness  or  plainness  of  her  attire,  the  day  and 
the  hour,  are  all  factors  in  the  determination  of  her  destiny  and 
give  a  forecast  of  her  future.    If,  at  thcooourrence,  her  vesture 
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was  cither  pure-white  or  white  with  a  border  of  a  gay  colour, 
her  hair  bedecked  with  flowers,  herself  in  the  genial  occupation 
of  chewing  betel  aud  in  th&best  humour  with  all  things  around, 
then  her  future  bliss  is  assured  to  lier,  but  should  the  event 
befall  her  whea  she  is  asleep  or  when  attired  in  sombre  raiment 
or  in  clotheft  innocent  of  borders,  her  future  would  not  be  as 
one  could  wish.  These  are  the  many  key-holes  through 
which  the  elders  of  the  family  peep  into  the  new  maiden's 
futurity  to  learn  her  fate.  As-  ajfe  has  its  privileges,  the 
elderly  women  are  generally  asked  to  note  the  foregoing 
circumstances,  and  this  done,  the  celebration  of  the  event 
enters  next  into  the  programme,  for,  whether  the  parents  of  the 
girl  are  rich  or  poor,  whether  indigent  or  destitute,  means  must 
bo  found  to  commemorate  the  event  with  characteristic  rejoicing. 
The  maidens  of  the  village  where  the  matured  girl  lives,  receive 
a  ettrte-Uan^he  to  come  ami  lend  eclat  to  the  festivity  by  their 
presence.  They  come,  but  their  commingling  with  the  girl 
jlist  nuitured  taints  thcin  as  it  were  with  her  pollution,  thus 
restricting  them  to  her  company  only  and  forbidding  them  to 
mix  with  others* 

The  festivities  occupy  4  dajs,  during^ tho  whole  of  which 
period  tho  maidens  of  the  village  remain  the  guests  of  the 
new  u^den,  but  instead  of  confining  themselves  to  her  society, 
they  mak^  a  tour  round  the  village  in  a  joyous,  group,  singing 
B¥feet  songs  and  clapping  their  handB  to  the  measured  beat  of 
theii  amatory  odes.  In  their  tour  thoy,  nxischievously  inclined, 
attempt  to  taint  the  relations  of  the  young  maiden  and  other 
rich  villagers  with  their  poUnting  touch,  and  thus  compel  the 
latter  to  jmrchase  immunity  from  defilement  by  payment  of  a 
liberal  subsidy.  They  also  indulge  im  chants  of  questionable 
modesty  to  draw  down  better  collections.  Money  now  flows 
copiously  from  the  tight  purses. of  the  relations  and  the  villagers 
into  the  open  hands  of  the  little  joyous  group.  The  collections 
are  handed  to  the  voung:  heroine,  who  is  for  the  nonce 
constituted   treasuirer   and    accountant,    and    who    ultimately 
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distributes  the  siiin  total  among  her  companions,  share  ami  shan? 
alike.  The  littlr  maiden  fifi*oup  sit  together  to  moiw.  The 
eh}»raeteiLstic  meal  for  the  tirtjt  'i  day*  i»  the  "Pougal/'  a 
composition  of  rice,  dall,  tunneric,  ami  gliee  mixed  with  sugar. 
The  days  are  ajx^nt  in  fun,  fndic,  and  frivolities.  Arall  terres- 
trial liappiness  is  tninsitory  ami  fleeting,  the  3  days  of  merry- 
making glide  imix)roc|)tibly  by  into  the  sluide  of  eternity,  land- 
ing the  maiden  group  ui)on  tile  eventJ*  of  the  41b  day.  The 
programme  for  the  i  th  day  is  not  dc\"oid  of  interest.  Compar- 
ing small  things  with  great,  the  first  event  on  the  card  r¥f»ind» 
one  of  I>iana  at  tlie  biitb,  for  tlie  new  maiden  is  conducted  to 
a  tank  to  Ixitlie.  Tliis  ablution  is  considered  purificatoryv 
restoring  lier  to  licr  origiiud  detiiuiess.  Slie  is  now  dressed  in 
her  best  and  bedecked,  and  often  so  loaded  with  jewels  as  to 
render  her  recognition  hanlly  feasible.  In  this  gorgeous  attire 
she  passes  thixHigh  the  vilkge  in  company  with  her  other 
maiden  eon^inionsw  In  this  i)rocrssion,  she  is  burdened  with 
that  cun>brou8  commoditv — a  child — which  is  carried  on  her 
waist.  Slie  stops  at  eadi  door,  in  front  of  which  a  jjiece  of  oblong- 
plank  hiis  been  iJaecd.  The  heroiiuMnounts  tliis  plank^  and  aa 
inmate  of  the  house  comes  out  with  a  tray  fill(*d  with  water— 
a  mixture  af  turmeric  and  chunam — aiwl  draws  sonte  circles  in 
the  air  dose  to  her  face  with  a  view  to  cast  off  the  eifects  of  an 
evil  ej'e.  If  tlvc  inmate  of  the  house  hai>pcn  to  be  a  relation^ 
the  young  maiden  is  invited  inside  and  given  a  piece  of  plantain 
and  nulk  to  swallow.  The  i^rson  that  ixrrforms  the  above 
friendly  ceremony  is  p**c^seuted  bj"  the  guardian  of  the  maiden 
with  bcid-nut  and  saivdal,  in  acknodi'led^uent  evidently  of  the 
courtesy  shown.  The  circuit  iinishe<l,  the  maiden  reaches 
her  house,,  where  the  female  members  of  the  village  have  con- 
gregJited  upon  invitation.  Slie  now  sets  down  the  animated 
burden  which  embarrassed  licr  waif>t  hitherto,  with  a  sigh 
probably  of  relief,  but  only  to  form  again  the  central  figure  of 
another  interesting  ceremony,  which  is  commonly  called  the 
^Achaiithe  leppu.''     From  the  assemblage  of  female  eldex» 
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present,  three,  selected  for  experience  in  such  matters,  are 
appointed  to  officiate  in  the  approaching  ceremony.  The  maiden 
just  matured  is  requested  to  stand  upon  a  low  platform  in  the 
main  hall  of  the  house,  the  striking  feature  in  the  decoration 
of  which  is  the  drawings  with  powdered  rice.  Before  her  is 
placed  a  plantain  leaf,  and  within  its  foldings  are  kept  a  style, 
kadjan  leaves,  kowries,  &c.,  and  also  a  narrow-necked  vessel 
filled  with  water  and  a  burning  lamp.  One  of  the  three  offi- 
ciating females  comes  forward  and  places  nine  sweet  cakes  over 
the  heroine's  body,  one  on  the  head,  one  on  each  of  her  shoulders, 
one  on  each  of  the  palms  of  her  hands,  one  on  each  side  of  right 
and  left  waist,  and  one  on  each  of  her  feet.  She  repeats  this 
process  twice  again,  and  concludes  her  part  of  the  ceremony  by 
taking  up  the  filled  vessels  and  the  burning  lamp  over  it,  and 
describing  with  them  circles  in  the  air  in  front  cf  the  young 
woman's  face.  She  performs  her  task  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
cause  the  incident  to  be  marred  with  any  untoward  cryent.  For 
instance,  if  in  the  process  the  vessel  is  upset,  or  the  lamp  is 
uj)set  or  extinguished,  these  cii'cumstances  or  any  of  them 
would  cause  no  small  anxiety  to  the  new  maiden  and  her 
relatives,  for  such  events  are  regarded  as  ill-omens.  Theoth^r 
two  elderly  females  go  through  the  identical  ceremony,  cack  in  : 
her  turn,  with  studied  care  to  avoid  mishaps.  Petals  of  flowers 
are  now  universally  employed  in  the  place  of  cakes,  as  the 
unctuosity  in  their  composition  not  unfrequently  soils  and  stains 
the  costly  robes  worn  for  the  occasion.  At  the  termination  of 
the  cake  or  flower  ceremony,  the  new  maiden  is  now  made  to  sit 
on  the  dais  whereon  she  was  hitherto  standing,  and  with  her 
eyes  closed  she  is  required  to  take  chance- like  any  of  the 
several  articles  placed  before  her  on  the  plantain  leaf.  If  she 
chances  to  catch  the  kadjan  leaves  or  the  style^  it  predicts  that 
her  first  born  would  be  a  son ;  if  she  touches  any  of  the  other 
minor  articles  before  her,  it  predicts  that  her  first  bom  would 
be  a  daughter.  This  being  done,  all  the  articles  before  her  are 
removed  and  put  into  hec  lap.     She  is  now  asked  to  hefsi,  and. 
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whilst  ill  that  uiiconitortable  attitude,  the  ekk^lv  females 
present,  who  have  been  previou-sly  supplied  with  the  sacred 
grass  (kusha),  and  a  quantity  of  milk  in  the  pakn  of  their 
ri«;ht  hand,  come  forward  one  by  oue,  and  each  i\\  her  turn 
pours*  the  contents  of  the  palm  over  the  bending  form  of  the 
maiden,  chanting  at  the  same  time  vei*8icle»  to  ike  effect:  ''lie 
mother  either  of  a  son  or  daughter." 

The  new  maiden  is  next  presented  witk  an  admixture  af 
plantain  and  milk,  which  she  quaffs  witk  grateful  feelings 
towards  the  givers  and  proi^trates  before  the  aiulience  to  crave 
n  blessing.  This  penultimate  ceremony  over,  the  guests  present 
form  themselves  into  a  circle  and  indulge  in  singing  lustful 
songs,  accompanied  with  a  loud  clapping  of  their  bauds.  The 
long  chapter  of  the  ceremonies  thus  ended,  a  distribution  of 
pan  nupari  is  then  made.  It  is  a  fitting  conclusi<m  to  so  painful 
and  elaborate  a  ceremony,  and  reminds  the  assemblage  that  it  is 
time  to  take  leave  of  tke  festive  group  and  to  relapse  into  tko 
bum- drum  of  every -day  life. 


The  fir-it  year  Funeral  Expk?jsrs  of  a  Parser  of  the 

Last  Cbnturt  (1703). 

By  Mr.  Bomanji  Btramji  Patell. 

TuK  Gujrati  document,  a  copy  and  trandation  of  wbick  I  am 
going  to  lay  befoi*e  tke  Society  this  evening,  it  130  years  old. 
It  18  a  memo,  of  tke  funeral  expenses  for  the  first  jear  after 
ike  deatk  of  a  leading  and  venerable  Parsee  gentleman  of 
Bombiy,  Mr.  Rustamjeo  Dorabjee  Patel,  who  was  my  grcat- 
great-gruudfatker,  and  wko  died  on  the  ISUi  oi  April  J7G3, 
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aged  96.     I  hope  this  document  will  be  found  interesting  from 
different  points  of  view. 

Firstly,  a  modern  Parsee  will  have  from  it  a  picture  of  the 
funeral  ceremonies  of  his  co-religionist  of  the  last  century 
when  funeral  and  marriage  feasts  played  a  very  prominent 
part  in  their  social  life.  From  the  number  of  plantain  leaves 
mentioned  in  the  document  as  used  for  the  feasts  it  appears 
that,  allowing  for  wastage  and  breakage,  about  1 ,000  persons 
were  feasted  by  a  well-to-do  Parsee  on  the  Chcharum,  or  the 
•fourth  day  after  death  of  a  deceased  relation. 

Secondlj^  those  who  are  interested  in  the  problem  of  "  The 
Hise  in  Prices"  will  find  in*  this  document  several  important 
items  for  the  comparison  of  prices.  For  this  purpose  I  give 
below  a  table  comparing  the  prices  of  some  articles  of  food 
as  given  in  this  old  document  with  their  present  prices.  My 
authority  for  the  present  prices  of  the  different  articles  is  the 
schedule  of  prices  placed  at  the  Crawford  market  in  the 
beginning  of  this  month  :  — 


Names  of  articles. 

Prices  iu  1 

703. 

Prices  in  189t. 

lis.    a. 

P- 

Rs.    a.  p. 

Rice,      1  fara 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

2    4 

0 

4    8    0 

Wheat        „ 

••  • 

•  •  • 

2  12 

0 

5    4    0 

Juvar         J, 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

1     6 

0 

3     0    0 

Gram         ., 

••• 

•  •• 

2     8 

0 

y    8    0 

Arad          „ 

••• 

*-•> 

2    2 

0 

5     4    0 

Ghee,  maund  1 

••• 

•  ♦• 

7  12 

0 

13     8     0 

Sweet  oil  „ 

«•  • 

t«t 

3  12 

0 

4  14     0 

Molasses   „ 

« •  • 

•  •t 

1     0 

0 

2  12     0 

Mutton,  lb.     1 

••• 

•  ■  • 

0     2 

0 

0    2    6 

Eggs,  20 

•  •« 

•  •  • 

0     4 

0 

0    8    0 

Gourd,  soore  1 

•  •  • 

*  •  • 

0  14 

0 

4    8    0 

Pears,  dozen  I 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

0     1 

0 

0    3    0 

Pomegranates,  do7X)n  1 

•  •• 

0     4 

0 

■•  0    ;»    0 

I'lantidn   leaves; 

100 

•  •  • 

0    8 

0 

10    0 
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Wo  find  in  this  documont  prices  of  rice,  wheat  and  juvar 
which  even  now  form  the  staple  food  of  the  country  and  of 
gram.  It  is  the  prices  of  grain  that  generally  help  staticians 
in  determining  the  comparative  rise  and  full  of  general  prices^ 
and  so  the  above  table  comprising  the  sc  will,  I  hope,  be  found 
useful  to  those  interested  in  this  question. 

In  the  vegetables  and  fruits,  though  we  find  several  articles 
named,  we  find  data  for  the  comparison  of  only  three  articles^ 
i,e,,  gourds,  pears  and  pomegranates.  Among  other  articles 
of  food  we  find  the  prices  of  gh^e  or  clarified  butter,  sweet  oil, 
molasses,  eggs,  plantain  leaves  and  mutton. 

Thirdly,  the  document  is  intejesting,  as  it  gives  us  data  to 
compare  the  wages  of  Parsee  servants  or  waiters  who  attended 
public  or  private  feasts.  The  wages  per  day  then  was  five 
annas,  and  now  it  is  one  rupee.  So  the  wages  for  grinding 
corn  was  six  annas  per  fara,  and  now  one  rupee  and  one   anna. 

Lastly,  what  attracts  the  attention  is  the  professional  fees  of 
the  priests.  The  fee  for  the  recital  of  the  VcmMad  prayer 
in  1763  was  annas  8,  and  now  it  is  Rs.  5,  and  lor  Ijashni  prayer 
it  was  one  and  a  quarter  anna,  and  now  it  is  one  rupee. 

I  cannot  resume  my  seat  with  out  ofifering  my  hearty  thanks 
to  my  friend  Shumsool  Ulma  Jeevanjee  Jamsetjec  Mody,  B.  A., 
for  assisting  me  in  compiling  the  footnotes  of  this  paper. 


Ndfit  ^^in'H^J    1WI^?5    ^<r/*lV9  «^i    M\^    «ll    ^^M 

\\]  Hit  ^>l  x. 
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K)  ^M,  Mis,  y-^^  ^  '5ll«>il-1. 
\)  i<H  Hin  <im  H\^l\^^    ' 

Ml     ^Kt  ^<ic-i  xy  <l?{t  ^li  n«ii  JjTHtp. 
21 
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HIM^     Hl/>ft    III  M  ^^. 

1^11"^  \\\  ^(IM  \oo   n^i  i^r^  y    fte^l   ^fj  y. 
>3i  MidVi  "I'^ni  V4©. 

.11    tT^i  'fn  yo. 

iJS^^V^I^^l    31U. 
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\inu  ^^  \i^  ^<f>f  c-flvn. 

yxv,  a^l-^l  d^l  ^1<H  ctMl  H^  M^^l^- 

Vj  3H  Mi^  \nH  3V^c-tyHi. 
vsii  M>^^'l  "^Hi^^  ^^"^i. 

UR.M       ^^>S  Ml'^C-fl  k. 
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Mi  n^' 

•III        ^u^  \n^  V 
•I  Ro    \\'f^' 
•I  1M     i^i^i. 

•IM         M^:^^^l. 
^lll         ^^M'l  V 

•I       iUi. 

•II  MO     >t'f^. 

'{{  vSM     <l'^!l^^- 

Uo       M>^^^§. 

3U  \ilci>tl  M^ni^  *^«^. 
311  ^UMl  M'Sltl'fl  ^Ml^r/* 
Vj  'l'H>tl  >l€l'll<Kl  ^i«^. 

3j  ^^km  >i^ni*i3i.  «*ii*^- 

^WM<>     UlvT  >t'l   3liV.  !\\  ^KW-i  •Mlt  t^  ».  ^ 
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13  ^iv 

•III  3)|>ni  i94i>ti« 

Ill  '^i^. 

y«o  M«3a^  ^w^i  n^i  Q^Mi  >i<in  <r^^  \^%. 
•II  ifM  •in  v*. 
\iiiij  Min^i'iHni  fin  ^3««. 
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[Translation  of  the  fffiotf.] 
The  Funeral  ezpeases  ol  Parsee  Rustamjee  Dombjee  Patell 
wlio  died  ou  the  I2tli  of  April  1763  :— 


. 

1U. 

«-. 

IbM 

s>. 

On. 

II 
11 

::; 

u 

'.'.'. 

Fnn'k 

i6 

s 

2 

::: 

si 

::: 

Whe»t,  FiiM  4 

Copper  Coins 
lliD  eipeiues  ud  tbc  da;  of  death  - 


Annnitj  to  the  CorpM- bearers 
Pajamoji  lo  the  C(irp«e- bearers  " 


■    IDO  BsMet  make  one  qoarter,  and  4  qoartenmaksMiempM. 

>  rUe  "Hke  Poaeral  CbrenMHiieB  of  the  Panaea,  their  Ori|fiii  uid£x- 
planatioD,  by  Ht.  JiTanjm  Jamaetjee  Hodj,  B.A.  (Tlir  Journal  of  U» 
AnthTopolofioal  Societfof  Boinfaa;,  Vol.  II.,  No.  T,  pp.  i07.)  It  wu  a  ooatom 
in  Bombaj  aboat  TO  yean  »go  that  when  a  panes  died,  all  the  prieals  in  th« 
towD  went  to  his  house  to  take  a  part  in  the  AkSii-ni  ceremini;  and  all  of 
tbem  were  paid  in  coins  and  wheat.  Id  1823  the  Panee  f  nnchajet  leaolTsd 
that  only  thoae  prieats  who  wen  ipeoially  invited  ihonld  Attend. 

*  i>>f  i_£  ^  i^;  the  wage*  of  atteadanue  on  totA.  This  is  the  fee  paid  to 
the  prieata  who  go  to  the  Tower  of  Silenoe  with  the  fnnersl  proeenion.  Aa  Id 
the  caae  of  the  AkkiiiU  ceremony,  to  in  the  coau  of  Ayanu/i,  tormerlj  all  thrs 
prieeta  In  the  town  atteoded,  bnt  rabiequently  it  wai  reaolred  that  only  thow 
who  were  speDially  inritcd  ihonld  attend. 

>  The  Carpae-besrerg  are  aometimea  mpplied  by  the  faniUy  with  oleaa  whits 
■nitt  of  dothea,  and  they  are  aaked  to  pat  on  their    new  shoes,  for  which  thej 

*  Bread  tor  the  dogi  whioh  are  kept  at  the  I^iwera  for  the  Sf-4t*i  oere- 
faooy  (Joninal  of  the  Sodety,  Vol.  II.,  No.  7,  pp.  412,  420). 

>  Pat  the  Bured  &i«,  that  ia  petpetnoUy  batniug  in  the  5*; di  (Fln-hroaae) 
at  the  Towers. 

■  Formerly  the  Cocpee -bearers  were  paid  by  the  family  of  the  deoeaaed. 
This  and  the  above  two  items  show  the  waya  in  which  they  leoeiTed  their  wagea. 
When  th^  demandi  began  to  grow  exorbitani,  the  Trustee*  of  the  Pana» 
PondULyet  started  in  ISCOa  public  fnud  to  p«y  monthly  stipends  totha  Oospae- 
tearers.  He  late  Hr.  Rostomjee  Jamsotjee  JeejtUioy,  with  his  charaoteriatio 
geiMroNty,  headed  the  list  with  a  liberal  som  of  Bs.  7,000,  and  paid  the  losaea  for 
the  first  3  yeua.  Tlie  fond  now  atanda  at  Ss.  S,M,70a.  Ont  ofthiafond 
altogether  48  men  an  engaged  m  auathly  stipods  varying  frscn  Ba.  t4  1ft 
Ba.  20.    These  men  hxn  to  oSer  their  service*  at  any  plaoe  betwe«»  Ookbft 
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Ba. 

Or.. 

Beu 

Ba. 

On. 

ae»» 

I  Borio  for  JSmd'            

U 

1  Putku,  with  gold  cnrbroidered  bordra      ... 

"a 

1  HrJorfi,  with  gold  embroidered  bordom 

1 

«0 

3  Melallic  watcr-juga  nnd  2  wateT-pots 

£D 

3  Metallic  tray*             

621 

3  1b».Mnl*ni       

1  Turban                 

1  Fail' of  gboea 

I  Rosary  of  amber          

2  Su^red  threadu             

24  Pieces  of  white  cloth  for  sacred  sbirls' 

44 

'i 

(A  portion  of  the   pupor  ia  here  entoD   awtj'bj' 

the  wonixB,  eo  the  writing  U  not  legibio ' ".) 

8S 

2 

031 

Wheat,  Widil 

22 

Kce,khaiidi  IJ 

30 

"i 

SO 

Manfjo,  bOBketfl  3 

i 

s 

■*■««.  for^ndiig  wh^t                  !!!         '.'. 

1 
1 

'a 

;:; 

Gowd       

6 

3 

a 

Fuel          

2 

Fruit        

1 

... 

::: 

The  nominal  fees  tliat  are  now  charged  for  carrying  each  coipw 
and  which  now  go  to  the  fund  are  as  fallava  ; — 

Rs.  a.  p. 

Adults  too 

Grownup  children  2    0    0 

Infanta         14    0 

»     n*  Journal  of  the  Society,  Vol.IL.No.  7,  pp.  434. 
"    This  and  the   ffJlowing  articles  of  clotiiea  and  atensils  are  neeessor;  for 
the  SAia'r  and  Bij  oeremonieB,  Vol.  II.,  No.  7,  pp.  43B. 

■  Aa  in  the  case  of  the  AkAiind  and  J'aainiyi,  so  in  the  case  of  the  Oelkamna 
eeremoniee,  formerly  all  the  priests  in  the  town  attended,  and  they  were  paid 
in  oaah  and  clothee,  i.f.,  a  sacred  shirt  to  every  priest  present. 
to  Hiis  perhaps  is  the  amonnt  distributed  among  the  priests. 
"  Fidt  Jonmftl  of  the  Society,  Vol.  11.,  No.  7,  pp.  439.  Formerly  the 
Paiaaea  aMd  to  give  as  large  feasts  on  funeral  occasions  as  Hindoos  now-a-daje. 
All  the  artielea  under  thia  head  were  pnnthased  for  such  a  feast,  and  for  tlie 
nreote  prepared  for  snoh  an  occasion.  Thennmberof  the  plantain  leaves  (1,609), 
OD  o*e  of  which  each  man  is  serred  with  his  meal,  shows  that  the  family  of  tho 
daoeaaed  mnnt  have  invited  a  large  number  of  the  adult  population  of  the 
F*r*ee*  t«  thia  funeral  feast  of  the  fourth  day.  The  list  of  the  expenses  of  the 
funeral  feast  of  the  Tatri  (Shalroii),  i.e.,  the  day  of  the  first  aDnivereary  of  t)io 
which  comes  at  the  end  of  this  document,  gives  a  still  larger  number 


of  the  plantain  leave 


n  thoo< 


It  shows  thuta  stilj  larger  number 
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Ks-On. 

Reaa 

Bii. 

On. 

B«w 

Ghse  DT  olanfioil  butter,  tnanndj  21 

ai 

i 

50 

... 

HiroforP^Marni.  "      

I 

Mntt™,  42  ponadt.  with  lirer  >ad  hod      ... 

« 

i 

Wajteouf  widten.  "     ...         

4 

W 

Plnntain  Imtch.  1,590 

7 

2 

tos 

i 

10 

EipenMi  OH  tie  Da-^xi   or  tbe  tanUi  day  ot  the 

Ghe«.  m»nnd»li«ndMew8 

tl 

t 

» 

AJmond.  vBriali  and  ponpir  (ie«dB       

Swrct  oil,  roaund  1  and  awre  4 

... ;  «B 

fi 

J    so 

M«n»« ~         

S 

Goord,  4  »innH  with  ooolj  hire         

3 

"!    ad 

Mutton.  BO  1U.,  wid>  Uverind  hnd  .. 

la '   I'M 

P1>nt«in  louves,  «0      

J    ...  1  ... 

HotniwM,  nuimdi  21  and  0  iwen       

2     1  '  esi 

HiBcellBDMaa      

2    

UteiiKiU  <m  the  tStk  day  >*— 

1 

MeUll)ot«.  7      ...        

8        I      Oil 

MtiJjug..  18 

t        S      3S 

T^rgem^tal,  2 

2       1   '    ,. 

Wago)  of  two  wwt«ti'  at  1  quarttr  and  93  rau 

■         1 

...     9    «a 

«1 

- 

w 

wu  th«n  invited.  Psrhaps  it  was  ■  fsaat  ot  the  whole  commnnlty.  He  eon. 
tideration  of  this  niuaber  briaga  us  to  the  qneetion  of  the  Puwe  population  Im 
Bumba;  in  IT03.  From  the  record  of  the  eeuaui  of  the  year  1816,  it  appear* 
that  the  Parsoe  population  then  wa4  13,153  in  all.  From  this  it  appean  tliat  ia 
ITC3,  which  is  the  jear  nf  the  document,  i.i.,  about  1)  joars  before  tlie  first 
nuthentio  cen«aa,  the  Pame  popnlation  noat  be  Tery  leu.  In  the  public  feaata 
of  Gahomtari  now  at  Benbaj,  where  the  whole  eommuuity  is  inrited  to  attend, 
the  average  attendance  comes  to  about  4,009  in  all.  Theexpeose*  came  loabont 
B)i.  740. 

>  •  These  are  long  pieoes  of  linea  oarpeta  for  gnesta  to  dt  on  while  taldtig 
their  BKals. 

'*  LookinfC  to  the  number  of  ga^ts,  Ike  niunber  of  waiteri  which,  oalonlat- 
iag  at  the  rate  of  >>  annaa  per  hpud  (which,  as  it  appean  from  a  aBbsr<|aent  item 
wan  the  rate  of  the  wages  of  the  waiter*  at  the  tine),  was  siilmn,  In  a  aaaU 
one.  But  aa  iu  the  towu  of  Ooierat  tniw-a-daj-K,  no  in  Bombaj  about  SO  yean 
ago,  the  near  relations  and  friend*  at  the  hoot  genrrallj  touh  s  grsat  part  in 
serrLng  the  (ruMts. 

'•  tt  was  an  old  cn<)(inn  that  nt*n"il»  of  d.im*stir  naee  were  placed  where  the 
aaned  rprrmonies   were  pccfonncd,  and  wen  avhatqucatly  sent  aap 
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Expensea  on   tlie  ilaiim,  or  Uie  30tb  dav  of  tlic 
desth- 

.. 

Qn,. 

Beas 

Ea.  Qrs. 

Bom 

Bicc,  Jkhandi 

a 

Gh«,  f  mannd  and  5  aeera      

"2 

£0 

Mutton,  100  IbB.,  2  Uvers  and  2  heads 

2 

SO 

Fruit         

76 

Plantiin  leaves,  650      

3 

i 

■Wagofl  for  grinding  3  faras  of  wheat, ., 

SO 

ERgs,  40 

'2 

Sweet  oil,  a  raanndH        

3 

Gourd,  SJacores 

ao 

Miscellnneous  expenspB  by  Pimjo"    ... 

3 

WacL"!  nf  3  waiters  at   1  quarter  and  20  reas 

per  bead         

a 

so 

50 

IS 

Expenseg  of  the  Hccoiid  month  dsT,   i.e.,  of  the 

SOth  d»7  after  death"— 

Mutton.  S21bi 

Ohw,  6|  Boem 

3 

Fruit         

"i 

50 

"6 

11 

60 

Expenoea  of  the  third  mouth  day,  U.,  of  the  OOth 

diT  after  death"— 

Fruit— 

Dates         

181 

i 

7* 

Plantains 

2 

13 

Bngarcane              

Walnnti 

'    6 

G«pea       

9 

JTe-ni  flowers       

9 

Pears,*      

S 

Fomegranatea,  2 

\6 

SS-..    :::    :;:    :::         ::: 

8 

Pistachio 

7 

Flowers     

a 

Koe,  dhall  and  wheat 

1                46 

Ghee,  Seeors        

1       2 

Plantain  leaves    ...         

Huttoo.  36  lbs.,  with  cooly  hire         

6                3fi 

Vegetablp,  foenugreek 

S 

Preaonted  to  Sff;7rfiipn/(a 

40 

Presented  to  priests        

9       2           .  20       2 

37i 

ExpeDses  of  the  fourth  month  day  ...        

|1I      ... 

••     Pinji  WHS  the  name  of  the  widow  of  the  deceased. 

1*  It  is  usual  to  perform  a  few  ceremonies  on  that  day  of  the  month  on 
whiuh  the  death  occurred,  for  12  monthN,  i.e.,  on  the  SOtb  day  after  death,  on 
the  Both  day,  on  the  OOth  day,  on  tbo  120lh  day,  and  so  on  up  to  the  end  of  the 
first  year,  i.e.,  twelve  times  during  the  first  year. 


oated  to  Fire,  so  the  expenses  on  this  day  are  a  little  higher  than  the  preceding 
and  •nooeedJDg  months. 
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.  (jn'Hcu.  Ra.  Qni.  UeM 


RxpcnHM  ni  the  flfch   month  day." 
iCAtehd,— 

Arad(nkU>\<jt  Ai/).I»U9     ... 

Ohee,  iminTt      ...         

Sffsetoil 

Cucumber  and  cblbbilo»  (■  klud  of  u 

ri«h       

Mutton,  6  lb*.      ... 

Toorii  (a  kiod  of  vvgota'blej     ... 

Frait         ...         .^         

HolaoK^,  msund  t         

MiacoUiiDcaufi      

KipenMH  iif  thfi  nixth  month  day  ' ' — 

Ricv,  tHr»3         

Ghc«,  nutuml  1 

Hircet  oil,  inuuud  j        

Onion*       

Fruit         

PUntalDH 

Oocoanutt  

fluatx,  ;t  nt  B».  2)  jior  hmd      ... 

Sindml  It  ml  (mnkiniMtumj 

M>     -"--■ 
Ki;..-.  I,  i.,..nU..Uy 


.,  „         vU'vmilh     „ 

£xpi-nMw  nn  Ih.'  Unit  ■nnivurwu-y 

f'-pl*'        

niianii.  Jir<»  ^in.l  'il  Hniiv 

Wb<«l,  foM  11 

I  Ihop,  uauiid  Z\  and  S  aWM 

Ki.f.  f«n.  i  

Unm,  litraf        

OiuiP-T  ...        ... 

Wa(tw  fur  frtindinit  rlne 
.1       ..  ,.        whial 


"  Thin  month  i«  thi' nth  month  of  the  Panwo  foar,  and  in  di-dioatad  to 
BihaiHiin,  th«  unip'l  prmidinK  "vcr  catlle.  Bci  thn  Pamon  irmonlly  abaut 
M  jeu*  tifa,  and  "Hbp  i-vn  now,  ab«t«iti  from  nirat  ■ll->gi>th(>r  durinfr  tbl* 
month.  ti»  wu  find  in  thn  lint  of  the  tii[»nMw  of  thin  ntonth  n  Huod  daal  ia 
■prat  on  th^  TPtri-tahUw  of  the  HwaoQ.  i'litthJi  ia  tho  name  of  a  ■fX'ria]  dliA 
pri>par..il  during  thin  ni<iiith. 

>•  Thi-  Pi|»iiv>  of  til"  »iitb  month  an  Hm  hiffhiT  than  t}ii<  otbm  pncedinR 
aod  ■lumnlintr  rnunthn,  tho  nwn  heinff  that  tbv  aixth  month  after  ilMtb  ia 
cinaiilMRl  to  be  aa  tni[i(iTtanl  aa  tbe  ftnt. 
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PiokUf,  6  jiiM      

Joou*,  forn  2 

Swe«t  oil,  mftuuil  ftj  auil  8  »e*r« 

Gonrd.  >MirM  13 

Fud  for  oonkinir  nt  thf  ghtden  "> 

Fruit         

Sagar       ...         

A  go&t  with  the  coot;  hire      

HiMV'llaDciuiH  fiiM>iiw)H  ill  noptMf  ooinfl 
Wtge*  at  IT  iriuten  diirinir  the  dtj  <u 

Bight     

Hntluii  on  thn  nniiivcninry  dnj' 

2fg»,  00 
uigo,  biKkt^t,  li 


2fg»,  00 
uigo,  biKkt^t,  li 
FluuUin  leHTtv,  S,! 

Uiwclliuii.viu 


,300 


Tutal  oiponMa,.., 

Pr>7en   auuouaooJ    iu    thu    Oalhuiitiia   ooroniouy    (or  tike  duceawd    Sotli 
Rimtonijoo  "  ; — 

Booit^ilo!  VondiOia  prayorM           81  2    0 

LUb,  23  "      23  0    0 

Bocitid  of  tlio  IjiuiLuu,  303 23  0  40 

137  i  10 


"I  The  gardoQ  Hllailod  to  hero  In  tho  HuQoclejeo  Botli>  rsdi  in  the  Furt. 
Till*  buildini;  was  louiidod  io  tho  y rar  173S  for  the  purpose  nt  ^ring  ooDTeuienoa 
to  the  Panwe  commaiiit;  Ut  hold  thuirpalilio  and  privub'  feaii(<.  It  ie  eveo  nov 
B  fBTourlto  plaoo  fur  Uie  Punioiw  roxidinf;  in  tho  Fort  to  giva  mamBge  and 
rellgiuui  (eaita. 

••  It  wai  a  ouHtom  about  100  years  ago  that  on  tho  Oolhnmua,  or  third  day 
•fteraooQ  ooiomony,  frieiKU  and  relation*  o[  the  dmieaied  declared  that  they 
would  got  so  many  prayom  reoitiil  for  tho  li«ni'fit  of  tho  soul  of  the  deopiuwd, 
The  ountorn  of  luinonu.'ioK-  nolwiriptionii  to  tho  diftorunt  ohiirity  funds  in  honor 
id  the  deoeaaMl  ha«  at  prvnont  tnkun  thu  plafo  of  tho  former  ouatom. 

"  Hooital  of  a  lakh  of  thu  AAuHaiuri  or  Vat/ia  ,4Ah  laityo  prayer,  whiuh  is 
oomparod  to  the  I'alir  .ymln  uf  thu  ChriatisDs. 
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On  some  Additional  Folk-Bei.iefs  about  the  Tigkr. 

By  Mk.   Sarat  Chandra  Mitra,  M.  A.,  B.  L., 

District   Pleader,    Chapra,  Behar. 

In  my  paper  entitled  '*  On  the  Indian  Folk-Beliefs  about  the 
Tiger/'  ^  I  have  given  some  instances  of  popular  and  supersti- 
tious beliefs  about  the  "  King  of  the  Indian  Forests/'  prevail- 
ing among  the  various  races  inhabiting  India  and  the  countries 
adjacent  to  it.  In  the  present  paper  I  intend  to  gather  together 
some  additional  forms  of  superstitious  belief  about  the  same 
animal,  prevailing  among  the  various  Indian  races. 

There  is  a  superstitious  belief  prevalent  in  one  form  or 
another  among  the  various  Indian  races  which  forbids  them  to 
call  evil  things  by  their  respective  names.  Whenever  that 
particular  thing  has  to  be  mentioned,  it  is  alluded  to  by  a 
roundabout  way,  in  the  belief  that  should  it  be  called  by  its 
proper  name,  that  evil  will  surely  happen  or  that  evil  thing 
will  surely  make  its  appearance.  Thus  ignorant  Bengali 
women  would  not  mention  the  proper  names  of  the  thief  (^tT) 
and  of  the  snake  (WT)  during  the  night,  from  the  dread  that 
either  a  thief  or  a  snake  will  appear  in  the  house  during  the 
night.  So  whenever  they  have  to  allude  to  those  two  evils, 
they  do  so  by  using  words  which  indirectly  mean  the  same 
things.  Thus  if  the  word  ^tr  or  thief  has  to  be  named,  they 
do  so  by  calling  him  **  the  unicekome  rmtor,"  or  if  the  word 
^ITT  or  snake  has  to  be  used,  they  do  so  by  calling  it  "  the 
creeping  thing**  or  cRT. 

An  exactly  similar  form  of  superstitious  belief,  with  regard 
to  the  tiger,  prevails  among  the  Canarese  people  of  Southern 
India.  They  do  not  speak  of  the  tiger  by  its  proper  name,  but 
whenever  they  have  occasion  to  use  the  name  of  that  animal, 
they  do  so  by  using  the  Canarese  words  ^'naie"  and  ^*  nurri" 
respectively,  meaning  "dog"  and  **  jackal."  They  believe 
that,  should  they  call  the  animal  by  its  proper  name,  some  one 

»  Fid«  '*  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  SocUty  of  Bombay,'*  Vol.  III.,  No.  I., 
pp.  46— SO. 
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of  them  IS  sure  to  be  carried  away  by  that  ferocious  monster. 
A  curious  instance  of  this  belief  has  been  recorded  by  Mr.  Gt. 
P.  Sanderson  in  his  interesting  work  entitled  Thirteen  Years 
atnong  the  Wild  Beasts  of  India  (Edition,  1879),  page  297  : 

"  Whilst  at  dinner  that  evening,  I  heard  voices  and  saw 
torches  hurriedly  approaching  my  tent,  and  could  distinguish 
the  words  *  aaie  *  and  '  nurri  '  ('  dog  '  and  '  jackal'  ) 
pronounced  excitedly.  T/ie  Canarese  people  frequently  speak  of  a 
tiger  by  these  names,  partly  in  assumed  contempt,  partly  from 
superstitious  fear.  The  word  '  hooH  '  (tiger)  is  not  often  used 
amongst  jungle-men,  in  the  same  way  that,  from  dread, 
natives  usually  refer  to  cholera  by  the  general  terms  of  roga  or 
jirdya  (sickness).  The  people  were  from  HurdenhuUy,  a 
village  a  mile  and-a-half  away,  and  had  come  to  tell  me  that 
their  cattle  had  galloped  back  in  confusion  into  the  village  at 
dusky  without  their  herdsman,  who,  we  suspected,  had  fallen  a 
victim  to  the  tigress  of  Morlay."  Again,  at  page  306,  he  says: 
**  We  had  brought  torches  and  men  from  Hebsoor,  and  after 
much  calling  that  the  tigress  had  been  shot,  voices  were  at  last 
heard  from  different  trees,  lights  began  to  appear,  and 
watchers  came  from  all  directions,  some  shouting  to  us  from 
the  distance  to  let  them  come  up  and  see  the  *  dog,*  '* 

There  is  another  silly  superstitious  belief  prevalent  in  some 
parts  of  India,  which  is  to  the  effect  that  each  tiger  is  allowed 
by  God  one  rupee  per  diem  for  his  daily  rations.  The  follow- 
ing instance  of  this  belief  is  mentioned  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Bombay  Natural  Uistoi^  Society  :  * 

"  In  some  places,  too,  there  is  a  superstition  that  God  allows 
the  tiger  one  rupee  a  day  for  his  food,  so  that  if  he  kills  a 
bullock  worth  Rs.  5,  he  won't  kill  again  for  five  days.  If  it  is 
worth  Rs.  10,  he  won't  kill  again  for  ten  days,  and  so  forth." 

"  There  is  also  another  belief  current  among  some  Indian 
races,  that  the  age  of  the  tiger  and  the*leopard  can  be  determined 

«  Vol.  ni.,  No.  III.  (1888),  page  153. 
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by  an  iuspection  of  the  lobes  of  the  liver,  the  number  whereof 
(i.e.,  of  the  lobes)  correspond  with  the  number  of  years  the 
tiger  is  old,  being  one  Ijbe  for  each  year  the  tiger  has  lived," 
But  this  is  not  anatomically  true. 

Sometimes  a  tiger  is  believed  to  enjoy  the  special  protection 
of  a  deity  .who  presides  over  the  welfare  of  residents  of  the 
particular  ti-act  of  country  in  which  the  animal  commits  his 
depredations.  Mr.  Sanderson  gives  an  instance  of  this  in  his 
above-quoted  work  (page  307): 

**  From  a  long  course  of  immunity  from  misadventure  to 
himself  the  Don  (name  of  the  tiger)  had  come  to  be  regarded 
as  enjoying  the  especial  protection  of  Koombappa  of  the 
temple,  the  great  jungle-spirit;  and  it  was  universally  believed 
that  when  that  deity  went  the  rounds  of  his  jungles,  the  Don 
was  chosen  by  him  as  his  steed.  The  villagers  had  even 
made  an  effigy  of  the  Don,  respectably  got  up  in  wood  and 
paint,  and  looking  truly  formidable,  with  a  seat  on  the  back, 
and  on  wheels,  which  they  dragged  round  the  temple  and  down 
to  the  river  in  solemn  procession  on  feast-days.  Though  the 
Morlayites  always  entered  with  delight  upon  any  hunts 
I  organised,  hardly  any  of  them  believed  the  Don  (name  of  the 
tiger)  would  ever  be  shot.'* 

Sometimes  it  is  believed  that  when  a  person  is  killed  by  a 
tiger,  his  widow  is  supposed  to  be  haunted  by  a  devil  which 
has  to  be  exorcised  away  by  the  performance  of  religious  rites. 
Mr.  Sanderson  mentions  an  instance  of  this  belief  at  page  296 
of  his  aforesaid  work : 

**  The  woman,  with  the  strange  apathy  of  a  Hindoo,  related 
what  she  knew  of  her  husband's  death  without  a  tear.  I  gave 
her  9ome  money,  as  she  would  have  to  spend  a  small  sum  in 
accordance  with  caste  usage  to  rid  her  of  the  detii  by  ichich  the 
icas  supposed  to  be  attended  on  account  of  her  husband^s  having 
been  killed  by  a  tiyer,  be/ore  she  tcould  be  admitted  into  her 
caste' X  ritiagex^" 
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The  Canarese  believe  that  the  tiger  scratches  the  bark  of  a 
tree,  called  the  Bastard  Teak  ( Butea  frondosa)  and  called  by 
them  **  Muttaga,*'  because  the  tree  exudes,  on  the  slightest 
wratch,  a  sap  of  a  blood-red  color  which  the  tiger  thinks  to  be 
animal  blood  in  which  he  delights,^ 

The  whiskers  of  the  tiger  are,  in  some  parts  of  Southern 
India,  considered  as  a  deadly  poison  and  are  singed  off  as  soon 
as  a  tiger  is  killed.  It  is  sometimes  believed  that,  unless  the 
whiskers  are  singed  off,  the  spirit  of  the  tiger  will  haunt  the 
person  who  slew  him,  or  that  the  slayer  himself  will  be 
metamorphosed  into  a  tiger  in  the  next  world.  The  small 
bone  embedded  in  the  muscles  between  the  shoulder  and  neck  of 
a  tiger  is  also  considered  a  charm. 

In  addition  to  those  already  given  in  my  previous  paper, 
I  give  a  few  more  examples  of  superstitious  beliefs  entertained 
by  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  India,  with  regard  to  the  tiger. 
The  Aryan  settlers  of  Chota  Nagpore  and  Singbhum  believe  that 
an  aboriginal  tribe  named  the  Moondahs  are  great  adepts  in 
witchcraft,  and  can,  at  their  own  sweet  will  and  pleasure 
metamorphose  themselves  into  tigers  and  other  ferocious  beasts 
for  the  purpose  of  preying  upon  their  enemies.*  Another  tribe 
named  the  Katodis  are  looked  upon  by  the  Hindus  with  feel- 
ings of  superstitious  terror  inspired  by  the  belief  that  they  can 
metamorphose  themselves  into  the  shape  of  tigers,  t 

The  Zodiac  of  the  Tibetans  contain  the  twelve  signs  :  mouse, 
ox,  tiger,  hare,  dragon,  serpent,  horse,  sheep,  monkey,  cock, 
dog,  and  pig.  These  are  called  Lohhor  C/iuni,  or  the  animals 
by  which  the  years  of  the  cycle  of  twelve  years  are  designated. 
The  Tibetans  calculate  the  years  or  determine  the  age  of  in- 
dividuals by  the  cycle  of  twelve  years,  in  which  each  year  is 

named  from  a  certain  animal  of  the  twelve  signs  commencing 

— ^ — ■ » 

3  Op.  citf  page  280. 

♦  Vide  Trans,  Ethnological  Society  of  Lond^^  N.  S.  VI.,  p.  6  ;  also  J.  A.  S.  B.for 
1866,  Pt.  II.,  p.  168. 
t  Latham's  Descriptive  Ethnology,  Vol.  II.,  page  467. 
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with  Tag-lo  (tiger- year)  and  ending  with  Lang-lo  (ox -year). 
These  twelve  signs,  in  combination  with  the  twelve  signs  of 
the  Tibetan  zodiac,  are  also  used  in  calculating  the  twelve 
months  of  the  Tibetan  year.  Thus  the  new  year  of  tho 
Tibetans  begins  with  the  Tiger  and  is  called  llorda-tang-po. 
The  Tibetans  have  a  popular  saying,  namely,  the  Horda'taug'po 
Tag-gi'dOy  that  is  to  say,  the  first  month  of  the  year  is  Tiger's 
month.  These  signs  are  also  used  in  calculating  every  two 
hours  of  the  day  called  "  Dn-chhoi/'  commencing  from  the 
dawn  called  "  T/iorang,**  The  time  between  3  to  5  a.  m.  is 
called  the  hours  of  the  Tiger.  The  time  of  the  hours  of  the 
break  of  day  is  called  Nam  laug^  and  that  of  Nima  sluir  is 
denominated  the  hours  of  the  hare  which  is  really  the  begin- 
ning of  the  day.  The  Thorang  or  dawn  conies  at  the  end  of 
these  twelve  divisions,  which  is  the  Tag  or  Tiger, % 

I  have  heard  from  a  relative  of  mine  who  stayed  in  GWyi  in 
Behar  for  a  long  time  that,  in  the  town  of  Gay^,  there  is  a 
temple  dedicated  to  the  deity  m^^.  The  word  ^5ft  is  a  mere 
Hindi  corruption  of  the  Sanscrit  word  ^$^rft  or  the  Tiger 
Goddess,  The  temple,  I  am  informed,  contains  the  brazen 
image  of  a  tiger  which  is  supposed  to  represent  the  deity.  It 
is  popularly  believed  there  that  tigers  come  during  the  night 
from  the  Barabar  Hills  on  the  other  side  of  the  River  Poonpoon, 
which  flows  past  the  town  of  Gay^  and  knock  their  foreheads  at 
the  feet  of  the  goddess  by  way  of  prayer  that  they  may  be  allowed 
to  prey  upon  human  victims.  It  is  said  that,  if  the  goddess 
grants  their  prayers,  the  tigers  succeed  in  kilh'ng  human  beings 
during  the  year.  If  their  prayers  are  not  listened  to,  no  human 
being  falls  victim  to  tigers  during  the  year.  In  honour  of  the 
goddess,  a  fair  called  the  W^  Bl^  is  annually  held  in  the 
Hindi  month  of  Tm^  (Sanscrit  5TnnT),  corresponding  to  the 
months  June,  July  of  the  English  calendar,  in  the  precincts 
of  the  temple  of  the  Qoddess  ^^^.     It  is   said   that   this  fair 


J    yiH*  Proc^^^linyt  *,/ fh<r  A.  S.  B.  for  1800.  pp.  0  -7. 
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IS  held  by  way  of  supplication  to  the  deity  that  she  may  not 
listen  to  the  prayers  of  the  tigers  and  that  human  beings  may 
not  fall  victims  to  these  ferocious  beasts.  It  is  also  said  that 
pujahs  are  also  offered  to  the  goddess,  during  the  fair,  for  the 
aforesaid  purpose. 

This  paper  may  aptly  be  concluded  with  a  few  other  Bengali 
proverbial  sayings  In  which  the  tiger  figures  There  is  a  proverb 
which  runs  to  the  effect  that  J?rq^5fi%  ^m  ^q  or  the  cold  of  the 
Hindu  month  of  Magh  (January  and  February)  even  makes  the 
tiger  shiver,  in  allusion  to  the  intense  cold  which  prevails  in 
Lower  Bengal  in  that  month.  A  person  with  ferocious  habits 
like  those  of  a  ruffian  is  called  a  ^RWI^^  ^^  or  a  person  with 
the  ways  of  t/ie  tujer  and  the  bear.  Sometimes  the  prefix  ^^ 
meaning  a  tiger  is  prefixed  to  the  name  of  a  person  in  Lower 
Bengal  to  denote  that  the  ways  of  that  person  are  as  ferocious 
as  those  of  a  tiger. 


23 
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Okdinary  General  Meeting,  held  on  Wedneaday,  the 
26th  July  W.)3. 

Dr.  P.  Peterson,  t/ie  President,  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  previous  Meeting  were  read  and  con- 
firmed. 

The  election  of  Mr.  Sambhu  Nath  Sukul,  as  a  Member  of 
the  Society,  made  in  the  last  Meeting  held  on  the  28th  (June 
1893)  ultimo,  was  cancelled. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read  : — 

On  the  Jews. 
By  Surgeon  Lieut.-Coi.onel  Waters. 

The  Jews  belong  to  the  second  or  Semitic  division  of  the  great 
human  family.  They  are  unquestionably  the  most  interesting 
of  all  people  as  regards  the  magnitude  of  the  place  they  occupy 
in  history.  This,  the  Jacobite  section  of  the  Abrahamic  race, 
which  practically  embraces  all  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia  and 
the  parts  adjacent  thereto  northwards,  has  appropriated  to  itself 
an  overwhelming  predominance  in  all  that  has  formed  the  subject 
of  historiciil  writings ;  and  the  fact  may  be  taken  to  indicate  that 
from  the  earliest  of  historical  times  they  have  manifested  an 
intelligence  superior  to  that  of  their  neighbours  and  congeners. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  founder  of  this  particular  section 
of  the  Arab  family,  signalised  his  intellectual  pre-eminence 
over  his  brother  by  taking  advantage  of  that  brother's  urgent 
necessity  ;  and  subsequently  added  to  his  reputation  for  selfish 
avidity  by  committing  something  very  like  a  fraud  on  his 
father-in-law.  It  must  not,  however,  from  this  remark  be 
supposed  that  I,  in  any  degree,  share  the  views  of  those  who 
are  inclined  to  cast  aspersions  on  Jewish  integrity  in  general. 

Sprung  from  the  primeval  human  stock,  which  seems  to  have 
mainly    inhabited    the    elevated    plateaux  of  Central 
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the  Semitic  branch  of  the  human  family  migrated  south- 
westward,  there  becoming  stationary  for  a  great  length  of  time. 
In  this  respect  they  stand  out  in  contrast  to  the  great  Aryan 
or  Indo-Germanic  tribes,  which  kept  pushing  westward  till 
further  progress  in  that  direction  was  barred  by  the  littoral  of 
the  Atlantic  and  German  Oceans,  respectively.  But  in  this  we 
have  nothing  else  than  what  we  might  expect,  for  the  Jews 
have  ever  been  of  a  conservative  turn,  which,  however,  they 
did  not  allow  to  stand  in  the  way  of  such  enterprise  as  gave 
promise  of   advantage. 

Learned  Orientalists  combine  in  the  belief  that  the  Jewish 
language — Hebrew — is  but  a  dialect  of  Arabic;  and  support 
this  view  with  the  assertion  that  theologians  unversed  in 
the  latter  are  unable  to  give  a  valid  interpretation  of  many 
passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  which,  of  course,  was  origi- 
nally written  in  Hebrew.  Ethnographically  the  Jews  have 
not  undergone  much  that  is  capable  of  specific  differentiation 
from  the  parent  Arab  stock.  As  a  rule  they  are  inclined 
to  be  spare  of  body  and  of  fair  height.  The  Jewish  facial 
and  cranial  characteristics  are  those  which  usually  belong 
to  high  intelligence.  M.  Renan  in  his  great  classical  work, 
the  People  of  Israel,  speaks  with  great  confidence  as  to  the 
race  being  in  Biblical  times  at  all  events,  particularly  ill- 
favoured,  and  seems  to  imply  that  the  commanding  height,  and 
comely  person  of  Saul  were  the  determining  factors  in  his 
being  elected  by  acclamation  first  King  of  Israel.  And  in 
like  manner,  M.  Renan  thinks,  that  David  being  of  a  "  ruddy 
and  fair  countenance, "  owed  to  this  his  phenomenal  success :  at 
any  rate,  that  it  helped  his  remarkable  address  in  gaining  that 
perfect  mastery  over  his  race,  such  as  had  neither  before  his 
day  nor  since,  been  enjoyed  by  one  man.  The  Jews  of  the 
present  day  show  every  shade  of  good  looks  and  bad,  just  like 
the  aliens  amongst  whom  they  mingle.  For  instance,  the  Jews 
in  Baghdad  are  among  the  fairest  of  mankind,  the  female  Jews 
of  that  quarter  being  specially  fascinating   both  in  face    and 
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figure  witb  a  type  of  beauty  of  Hellenic  character.  The 
German  Jews,  on  the  other  hand,  embody,  I  should  say,  some 
of  the  most  unlovely  human  physiognomy.  A  common  mistake 
is  to  regard  the  nose  as  the  feature  most  distinctive  of  the 
Jewish  race.  It  is  doubtless  true,  that  a  well  pronounced  nose 
is  common  among  them,  but  so  much  may  be  said  of  most 
persons  of  striking  or  commanding  individuality.  It  is  said  of 
the  great  Duke  of  Wellington  that  he  had  no  reliance  on  the 
ability  of  a  man  who  was  not  furnished  with  a  big  nose.  No 
doubt,  the  rule  warrants  something  like  the  view  alleged  to  bo 
held  by  that  illustrious  soldier ;  but  surely  this  rule  must  be 
restricted  in  it.s  application  to  the  confines  of  Europe,  for  it  is 
difficult  for  us  to  suppose  that  the  no  less  distinguished  Asiatic 
Captains,  Attila,  Ghengiz  Khan,  and  Tamerlane,  could  have  hud 
the  nasal  characteristics,  thought  to  be  imperatively  necessary 
for  military  genius  in  the  West.  Further,  the  Jew,  though 
generally  well  endowed  in  this  respect,  has  not  as  yet  added 
military  renown  to  his  achievements.  His  line  has  lain  quite  in 
another  direction  which  indeed,  it  is  true,  has  become  so 
intimately  associated  with  the  successful  prosecution  of  military 
operations,  that  the  ttineics  of  war  as  the  synonym  of  tnoney,  has 
passed  into  a  proverb.  But  to  return ;  the  Jew,  especially  as 
seen  in  Europe,  has  undoubtedly  a  nose  of  magnitude,  yet  this 
is  not  his  chief  characteristic,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  the  least 
variable.  What  theu.is  the  most  invariable  element  in  the 
Jewish  physiognomy  ?  In  my  opinion  it  is  most  unquestionably 
the  eye.  The  Jewish  eye  presents  every  shade  of  colour  from 
black  to  blue,  so  the  Hebraic  organ  of  vision  is  not  to  be  distin- 
guished by  it^  hue.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  explain  in  what  the  parti- 
cular distinguishing  peculiarity  consists.  The  one  word  which 
most  aptly  characterises  it  is  keenness  ;  there  is  in  it  a  look  of 
eagerness  of  deep  intensity  ;  such  an  eye  as  bespeaks  a  fixed 
detennination  to  gain  some  end ;  an  eye  such  as  is  to  be  seen 
only  in  those  persons  of  other  race  which  bear  a  character 
closely  approximating  that  ol^e    sons  of   Jacob.     It  is  signi* 
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ficant  wherever  seen  of  not  only  a  desire,  but  a  firmly  rooted 
resolve  to  succeed,  and  not  often  is  it  seen  in  Qentiles  at  all 
events,  as  a  concomitant  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness.  It  is 
often  a  bright,  even  brilliant,  eye,  but  seldom  beautiful>  lacking 
softness;  there  is  in  it,  however,  a  semblance  of  the  latter 
quality,  but  on  close  inspection  this  simulacrum  of  softness  will 
resolve  itself  into  a  significance  which  it  would  be  disappointing 
to  analyse.  It  is  possible  that  this  keen  alertness  of  look  is 
begotten  of  that  necessity  for  watchfulness  and  circumspection 
which  devolve  on  those  who  have  had  a  protracted  struggle  for 
existence,  and  been  for  long  the  victims  of  the  most  relentless 
persecution.  Another  very  noticeable  Jewish  facial  character- 
istic, is  also  connected  with  the  eye.  It  consists  in  a  thick  flesliy 
and  often  drooping  upper  eyelid)  indeed,  so  marked  is  the 
peculiarity  in  some  of  the  children  of  Israel,  that  it  amounts 
to  a  disfigurement  suggestive  of  paralysis.  In  moderate 
degree  it  is  an  attractive  feature,  in  excess  it  is  generally 
speaking  associated  with  sensual  tendencies,  and  in  so  much 
is  repellent;  naturally  then  we  find  the  former  condition  most 
common  among  the  female,  and  the  latter  among  the  male 
members  of  this  race.  The  mouth  in  a  less  degree  is  also  a 
distinctive  feature  of  the  Jews,  as  compared  with  Europeans, 
but  it  conforms  to  a  very  prevalent  tyjx)  of  oral  configurement 
among  Oriental  races.  'J  he  lips  are  thick,  everted,  and  in 
short  of  a  tout  f/i  «^m6Zc^  suggestive  of  th^  lower  instincts.  Of 
course,  for  descriptive  purpose,  I  have  delineated  roughly 
the  features,  which  are  at  least  in  some  sense,  characteristic* 
as  seen  in  their  most  marked  and  uninviting  aspect;  but 
I  by  no  means  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  the  Jewish 
eye,  mouth,  and  nose  in  general  are  unprepossessing.  Far 
from  it.  Like  the  rest  of  the  Arab  tribes  the  hair  on  the 
cheek  among  the  Jews  is,  as  a  rule,  sparse,  tending  to  an 
abundant  vigorous  growth  on  the  chin. 

In  common  with  his  Arab  brother  the  Jew   is  slow  to  pledge 
himself,  but  having  once  passed  his  word,  he  holds  it   inviolate 
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and  in  this  reepect  the  Jewish  merchant  has  earned  a 
high  repute  for  comraercial  integrity ;  and  it  is  in  no 
way  in  conflict  with  the  fact  that  he  does  his  utmost,  before 
entering  into  a  bargain,  to  secure  for  himself  the  best 
possible  terms.  He  thus  merely  draws  on  the  resources  of  his 
high  intelligence,  throwing  it  as  it  were  into  the  scales.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  here,  that  to  this  day  among  the  Arabs  we 
have  the  persistence  of  a  form  of  taking  an  oath,  which  was  in 
vogue  in  Arabia  something  at  least  over  three  thousand  years 
ago.  Thus,  when  Abraham  said  to  his  servant  "  Put,  I  pray 
thee,  thy  hand  under  my  thigh,"  he  indicated  that  accompani- 
ment and  svmbol  of  the  most  solemn  ratification  of  an  oath, 
which  still  obtains  among  the  tribes  of  the  Arabian  peninsula. 
To  give  the  passage  in  full — "  put  I  pray  thee  thy  hand  under 
my  thigh  ;  and  I  will  make  thee  swear  by  the  Lord  the  God  of 
heaven,  and  the  God  of  the  earth,  thai  thou  shall  not  take  a 
wife  unto  my  son  of  the  daughters  of  the  Cauaanites*  among 
whom  I  dwell.  But  thou  shall  go  unto  my  country  and  to  my 
kindred  and  take  a  wife  for  my  son  Isaac — and  the  servant 
put  his  hand  under  the  thigh  of  Abraham  his  master,  and 
sware  to  him  concerning  that  matter.^'  Those  who  have  had 
occasion  to  witness  the  Arabs  dealing  in  horses  will  doubtless 
have  observed  the  mysterious  manipulation  of  fingers 
conducted  imder  a  handkerchief  between  the  buyer  and  the 
seller.  This  is  that  convoiiiont  substiUite  for  putting  the 
'*  hand  under  the  thigh  "  which  is  held  to  be  sufficient  for 
sealing  minor  covenants. 

The  interest  which  surrounds  all  connected  vith  the 
Arabian  peninsula,  must  ever  endure  among  the  Christian 
people  of  Europe  not  only  as  being  the  birthplace  of  their 
religion  and  the  nursery  whence  all  Western  learning 
and  culture  emanated,  but  also  on  account  of  its  wondrous 
plenitude  of  outcome  in  other  directions.  For  instance,  not- 
withstanding its  proverbial  aridity,  it  yet  bears  the  finest  breed 
of  every  kind   extant   within  its  borders.     The  Arab  himself  is 
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the  type  of  human  excellence  in  intellect  anct  physique.  The 
Arabian  horse  is  often  declared  to  be  the  best  horse  in  the 
world,  but  this  requires  qualification.  An  Arab  cannot  com* 
pare  favourably  with  an  English  blood  horse  in  endurance,  far 
less  in  speed  ;  how  then  is  the  former  validly  better  than  his 
English  descendant  P  Thus,  he  is  the  best  of  his  size  among  the 
equine  species,  this  much*  is  certain.  Then,  similarly  with 
regard  to  the  Arab  camel,  deer,  cow,  dog,  &c.,  down  to  the 
domestic  fowl ;  each  is  best  of  its  kind. 

The  Jews,  in  early  times,  like  their  Arab  kindred,  seem  to 
have  held  a  low  stundard  of  morals.  We  are  aware  that  prior 
to  the  great  religious  and  social  reforms  eJBfected  by  the 
Prophet  Mahomed  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia  wallowed  in 
the  deepest  depths  of  moral  depravity ;  infanticide  was 
common;  and*  so  little  did  consanguinity  stand  in  the 
way  of  union,  that  it  defied  even  the  conception  of  incest ; 
and  to  this  deplorable  state  of  society,  it  was  therefore 
yet  unknown  as  a  crime.  The  conduct  of  Abraham  in  two 
critical  episodes  of  his  life  shows  that  he  breathed  a  moral 
atmosphere  not  less  impure  than  his  neighbours,  and  the  fact 
that  his  wife  Sarah  was  his  half-sister  indicates  that  he  did  not 
hold  himself  above  the  prevalent  social  standard.  Then, 
again,  we  have  it  clearly  recorded  that  King  David  of  Israel, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  scandalous  domestic  imbroglio,  declared 
his  willingness  to  give  his  peccant  son  Amnon,  under  certain 
circumstances,  his  daughter  Tamar,  Amnon's  sister,  to  wife. 
From  these  instances  we  perceive  that  the  Jews  in  marriage  so 
trenched  on  the  domain  of  consanguinity  as  to  permit  matri- 
monial union  at  least  between  non-uterine  brother  and  sister, 
children  of  a  common  father.  In  the  present  day  the  Jews, 
though  more  addicted  to  marriages  of  consanguinity  than 
other  races,  generally  conform  to  the  usage  among  the  aliens 
by  whom  they  happen  to  be  surrounded .  But  still  it  would 
seem  that  with  them  matrimonial  union  between  close  blood 
relations  is  rather  encouraged  than  forbidden.    And  the   fact 
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that  this  system  has  not  been  conducive  in  the  smallest  degree 
to  either  mental  or  physical  deterioration  reads  an  instructive 
lesson  to  those  who  have  inherited  the  long-prevailitig  notion 
that  such  unions  are  productive  of  unto\Vard  results  on  the 
issue  in  the  shape  of  idiocy  or  insanity.  That  the  Jews  have 
for  thousands  of  years  ordinarily  restricted  marriage  within  the 
limits  of  blood  relationship,  and  yef  maintained  their  pristine 
bodily  and  intellectual  perfection,  should  go  far  to  explode 'the 
old-fashioned  belief  which  regarded  the  practice  with  appre*' 
hension.  The  late  Sir  James  Simpson  of  Edinburgh,  reason* 
ing  on  similar  lines  to  those  I  am  humbly  attempting  to  fol* 
low,  instituted  a  wide  and  searching  investigation,  upwards  of 
thirty  years  ago,  with  the  object  of  testing  the  validity  of  the 
tenaciously  held  belief  that  marriage  between  first  cousins  was 
to  be  avoided  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  productive  of  idiocy 
or  insanity  or  scrofula  in  the  offspring ;  and  the  result  of  this 
inquirj'^  was  completely  to  show  the  fallacy  of  the  assumption. 
These  ailments  were  found  to  have  no  partiality  for  the  fruit  of 
consanguineous  union.  Further,  it  has  recently  been  demon- 
strated by  experiment  that  "  breeding  in  and  in  "  has  rather  an 
improving  than  detrimental  effect  on  cattle,  provided  always 
that  both  parents  be  free  from  taint  of  any  kind.  The  Jews 
in  Baghdad  evidently  in  advance  of  Western  inquirj'  on  this 
point,  have  for  something  like  half  a  centurj-  been  engaged 
in  the  scientific  as  well  as  common-sense  endeavour  to  stamp 
out  that  baneful  disease  consumption,  by  the  social  interdict  of 
the  marriage  of  all  persons  so  affected,  and  their  efforts  give  great 
promise  of  ultimately  attaining  so  desirable  an  end.  Likewise 
giving  play  to  the  scientific  instincts  for  which  the  race  are  emi- 
nent, they  have  been  for  the  last  thirty  years  prosecuting  with 
some  success,  an  attempt  by  inoculation  to  obviate  the  disfigure- 
ment  occasioned  by  the  Baghdad  boil — an  erosive  ecsema  of 
specific  character  and  protracted  duration.  By  inoculation  the 
sore,  should  it  occur  at  all  afterwards,  is  much  modified  in  charac* 
ter,  and  the  resultant  scar  rendered  void  of  offence  to  the  eye. 
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The  Jewish  religion,  like  most  others,  has  derived  much  from 
evolution.  M.  Ilenan  perhaps  goes  furtlier  in  tlie  enunciation 
of  this  view  than  circumstances  would  appear  to  warrant. 
It  18  clear,  however,  from  the  Old  Testament,  an  essentially 
Hebraic  record,  that  the  Jews  regarded  their  Diviuity 
Jehovah  as  being  specially  if  not  wholly  concerned  with 
Israelitish  interests,  to  the  neglect  of  all  others.  Jehovah, 
in  fact,  seems  to  have  been  regarded  by  them  us  much  their 
own  tribal  deity  as  Baal  and  Ashtaroth  were  looked  upon  by 
their  respective  votaries.  Indeed,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
the  Jews  occasionally  addressed  their  supplications  to  the  deities 
of  their  alien  neighbours,  the  devotion  being  referable  to  the 
inatt€r  of  convenience,  especially  as  to  the  accessibility  of 
shrines  or  temples.  Later,  as  the  Jews  rose  in  tribal 
importance  and  influence  they  concurrently  widened  the 
purview  and  enhanced  the  potentialities  of  Jehovah,  til 
ho  attained  the  illimitable  attributes  — Omniscient,  Omni- 
potent, and  Omnipresent.  They  now  closely  approached  that 
conception  of  the  God  of  the  universe  which  is  held  by  all 
civilised  peoples,  only  reserving  a  right  to  regard  themselves 
as  holding  a  first  place  in  His  consideration.  They  si  ill  laid 
claim  to  being  the  chosen  people.  The  Jews  have  passed 
through  the  ages  faithful  to  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isiitie, 
and  of  Jacob,  to  a  degree  that  compels  the  most  profound 
admiration,  considering  the  innumerable  disadvantages  and 
disabilities  to  which  through  their  religion  they  have  all  the 
time  been  subjected.  Indeed,  among  the  Western  Nations 
amongst  whom  they  have  sojourned,  their  position  up  to  a» 
late  as  the  middle  of  this  century  was  almost  complete  social  • 
ostracism.  But  this  is  not  so  much  a  matter  for  surprise  as 
might  at  first  sight  appear,  for  there  are  other  examples  of  a 
faith  being  as  it  were  fostered  by  persecution  and  made  strong 
and  vigorous  by  adversity.  For  instance,  the  Armenian 
Christians  in  Persia  and  Svria,  the  Chaldean  Christians  in 
Turkish  Arabia,  and  the  Zoroastrians  in  Northern  Persia^  have 
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stuck  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers  throughout  centuries  of  the 
most  galling  oppression.  To  the  reflective  mind  this  must 
ever  be  an  enigma,  for  in  general  ethics  and  especially  in 
moral  tone  and  integrity  these  sectaries  compare  by  no  means 
favourably  with  their  Moslem  oppressors.  It  woidd  almost 
seem  then,  especially  bearing  in  mind  the  adverse  circumstan* 
ces  which  environed  Christianity  in  its  infancy,  that  hostile 
influences  are  indispensable  to  the  growth  and  maintenance  of 
religious  faith.  We  have  further  examples  of  this  in  minor 
degree,  in  the  tenacity  with  which  the  Scotch  have  held  to 
Presbyterianism  and  the  Irish  to  Roman  Catholicism. 

I  have  already  made  allusion  to  Jewish  integrity,  and  woidd 
now  add  that  from  the  ethical  point  of  view  they  occupy  a  high 
position  among  people  of  all  civilised  nations.     The  Persian  poet 
Saadi  quotes  in  a  celebrated  couplet,  what  he  alleges  to  be  the 
dictum  of  the  *'  wise  men  of  old," — that  **  a  lie  told  with  a  good 
intention  is  better  far  better  than  truth  that  stirs  up  mischief.  *' 
It   may  be  said    that  the  children  of  Israel  do  not  despise  this 
doctrine  in  covering  positions  of  difficulty  ;  and  who  shall  say 
that  in  this  they  are  exceptional  ?    The  question  involved  is  one 
around  which  much  fruitless  debate  has  arisen,  and  its  solution 
is  a  matter  of  such  intricate  complexity  that  only  those   export 
in  the  study  of  moral  Philosophy  can   be   expected   adequately 
to  deal  with  it,  and  to  these  we  should  be  content  to  leave  it. 
In  the  conduct  of  business  the  Jews  have   ever  shown  a  high 
standard  of  morality.     There  is,  for  instance,  the  case  of  the 
late  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  who  failed  in  business  when  a  com- 
paratively young  man,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  long  interval, 
called    his    creditors  together    and  paid  each    in    full    with 
five  per  cent,  interest.     And  there  is  the  well-known  story  of 
the  remarkable   integrity  shown  by  the  first  of  the  family  of 
Rothschild  to  make  a  name  in  the  world,    who   allowed   the 
French    troops  to    rob  him  of  every  i>enuy  of  money,  and  all 
the  valuables  belonging  to  himself,  yet  preserved  intact  all  he 
had  in  trust   by  burying  it  in  his  garden,  where  it  was  not 
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discovered  by  the  plundering  soldiery  of  the    Great   Napoleon. 
Such  instances  have  not  been  infrequent  among  the  race  in 
question,  and  they  have  every  right  to  be  proud  of  the    com- 
mercial renown  born  of  multiplied  examples  of  similar  unsel- 
fishness.    The   Jews  may  be  called  the  princes  of  finance,  and 
this,  according  to  the  dictum  of  a  great   English   thinker   re- 
dounds to  their  credit,  for  according  to  Professor  Jowett  **  a  man 
cannot  be  more  innocently  employed  than  in  amassing  a  for- 
tune.'*    There  is  this  much  further  to  the  credit  of  the  success- 
ful Hebrew  as  seen  in  England,  and  I  believe    elsewhere  in 
Europe,   that  he  does  not  leave  his  poor  relations  and  depend- 
ents to  the  tender  mercies  of  State  charity.     The    Jews,   like 
the  Parsees,  are  justly  celebrated  for  the  charity    they  extend 
to  their  co-religionists.     Nor  would  it  be  doing  them  justice  to 
say  no  more,  for  their  large -heartedness  has  time  and  again 
been  evinced  in  benefactions  to  the  poor  outside  the  pale  of 
Judaism.     Of  such  we  have  innumerable  instances.     It  fell   to 
my  lot  in   Persia   on   entering   on   my    appointment   in    the 
British  Residency  at  Bushire,  in  1871,  to  be  entrusted  by  Sir 
Lewis   Pelly   with   the   dispensation  of  relief  to  the  famine- 
stricken  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood.     The  Lord   Mayor 
of  London  started  a  subscription  for  the  purpose,  and  considerable 
sums  of  money  were  from  time  to  time  sent  to  the  Resident  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.     The  Jewish  merchants  of  London  not  only 
subscribed  to  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  Persians  in  general, 
but  also  started  a  separate  subscription  amongst  themselves  for 
the  special  benefit  of  Persian  Jews.    That  eminent  philanthropist, 
Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  was  the   main  figure  in  the  latter  chari- 
table enterprise.     Akin  to  the  feeling  of  responsibility  as  to 
the  care  of  the  poor,  the  Jews  are  highly  endowed  with  natural 
afFection;  this  is  particularly  manifested  on  occasions  of  sickness 
and  bereavement.     And  so  with  regard  to  respect  for   age,   es- 
pecially as  touching  the  manner  in  which  they   comport  them- 
selves in  presence  of  parents  or  guardians.     In  this,  however, 
they  but  share  the  charcteristics  of  the  Arab  race   in  general. 
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mnon^st.  whom  ago  lias  ever  been  held  in  reverence  and  honour. 
Indeed,  in  these  very  conimendablo  qualities  the  Semitic  race 
show  a  distinct    superiority  to   their   Aryan   neighbours. 

Tlie  highest  authorities  on  Hebraic  literature  and   languagCf 
are  inclined  to  regard  Hebrew  as  deficient  in  much    that   lends 
charm  to  written  thought  and  history,  yet  this  disadvantage  haa 
not  been  such  as  to  conceal  the  great  power  of  imagery  possessed 
by  the  Israelites,  and  thus  it  is  that  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of 
style  and  language  of  the  book  of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  have 
been,    as   held    by    those    competent  to  judge,  enhanced  by  its 
rendering  into  the  fine  old  English  of   our  Bible.     Further,  it 
will  thus  be  explained,  how  the  innate  taste  and  culture  of  this 
most  interesting  people  have  gained  much  by  their  having  re- 
course to  European  language  for  the  expression  of  their  thoughts. 
And    now    let     us    glance    briefly  at   the    varied   migration 
and    vicis.situde   which      brouglit    about    the    proud     position 
they     now   occupy   in     the    learning,   the   culture,    the    com- 
merce, and  the  politics  of  the  countries  of  Western   Europe, 
especially  England.     Their  first  contact  with  people  of  European 
derivation   wa-^  in  their  many  struggles  with  the  Philistines,  a 
Oroek  colon v  wln^m  thev  met  in  the  land  which   thev   believed 
was  exclusivdy  their  own  by  divine  promise.     This  was  the  first 
diificulty  which  they  found  hard  to  overcome  in  the  shape  of 
military  adventure.     The  Philistines  from  their  better  acquaint- 
ance with  the  resources  of  invention  as  applied  in  warfai'o,  had 
armc^l  wheeled  chariots  which  for  long  rendered  them  invincible 
to  the  Jews  on  the  plains.     The   period  of  Egyptian  bondage 
had   lelt   Israel  in  a  helpless  condition  as  to  olfensive  military 
ojK*rations,  and  here  it  may  be  said  that  from   the  same  source 
thev  were  endowed  with  their  best  and  worst  elements  of  achieve- 
ment,  at  one  and  the  same  time.     Their  bondage  tended  to  give 
a  twist  to  their  sense  of  justice  and  honesty,  all  trace  of  which 
was  slow  to  die  out,  yet  their  contact  with  the  Egyptians  at  the 
same  time  gave  them  that  stimulus  to  the  cultivation  of  intellect 
which   thev   have  since  turned  t<»  such  marvellous  account.     It 
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is  but  fair  to  infer  that  Moses  was  not  the  only  Israelite  who 
had  become  acquainted  with  all  the  ''learning  of  the  Egyptians." 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  learning  of  Moses  was  incom- 
parably superior  to  that  of  the  people  he  led,  not  even  excepting 
his  elder  priestly  brother.  We  have  one  striking  incident  in 
the  Exodus  which  at  once  points  to  this  probability,  and  at  the 
same  time  suggests  that  it  contributed  largely  to  endow  him  in 
the  eyes  of  his  followers  with  supernatural  power.  When  he 
descended  from  the  Mount  of  Sinai  carrying  with  him  the 
decalogue  graven  on  stone  tablets  he  found  the  Israel- 
ites, headed  by  his  brother  Aaron,  in  a  state  of  idolatrous 
relapse. — "And  Moses'  anger  waxed  hot,  and  he  cast  the  tables 
out  of  his  hands,  and  brake  them  beneath  the  mount.  And  he 
took  the  calf  which  they  had  made,  and  burnt  it  in  the  fire,  and 
ground  it  to  powder,  and  strewed  it  upon  the  water,  and  made 
the  children  of  Israel  di'ink  of  it."  The  water,  no  doubt,  was 
already  in  earthen  vessels ;  and  we  know  that  the  water  of  the 
desert  of  the  Isthmus  in  which  the  Israelites  then  were,  is 
intensely  brackish,  and  that  the  result  of  the  contact  of  gold 
dust  with  such  water  would  be  the  rapid  formation  of  the 
chemical  product,  chloride  of  gold,  a  salt  which  in  its  acticm 
on  the  human  economy,  resembles  cholera  in  its  intensity  of 
cramping  pain.  We  see  then  by  this  expedient  that  the 
astute  and  learned  Closes  at  one  stroke  punished  his  recalcitrant 
followers,  and  impressed  them  with  a  deep  sense  of  his  own 
dire  potentialities,  thus  rendering  them  all  the  more  amenable 
to  his  future  orders  and  injunctions. 

The  above  interpretation  of  this  incident  in  the  Exodus  miret 
not  be  understood  to  challenge  Moses'  leadership  of  the  Israelites 
being  in  the  main,  under  divine  governance. 

After  the  successive  lioman  and  Saracen  occupation  of  the 
Holy  land  the  Jews  migrated  gradually  westward  and  naturally 
first  set  foot  on  the  European  countries  bordering  on  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  and  thence  emigrants  wandered  northwards  and 
westward  by  way  of  Germany  and  France,  eventually  forming  a 
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Hebrew  colony  in  England.  All  this  while  they  were  the  victims 
of  cruel  hostility,  the  fruit  of  bigotry  and  malice.  That  knack 
of  acquiring  substance  ever  exemplified  by  this  race  from  the 
time  of  their  father  Jacob,  naturally  begat  towards  them  those 
sentiments  born  of  jealousy  and  envy,  which  the  indigent,  the 
idle,  the  prodigal,  and  the  improvident  have  at  all  times  been 
prone  to  evince  to  the  thrifty,  the  prudent  and  the  provident, 
among  men.  In  Germany  the  Jews  for  a  long  time  enjoyed 
more  privileges  or  rather  laboured  under  less  civil  disabilities 
than  elsewhere  in  Europe,  but  eventually  they  found  their 
happiest  home  in  England,  where  they  were  admitted  by 
Cromwell.  But  after  the  protectorate  their  existence  even  in 
London  was  subject  to  occasional  demands  from  the  Sovereign 
in  his  need  or  his  greed  which  pressed  heavily  upon  them.  The 
first  European  Sovereign,  who  granted  complete  civil  and 
religious  liberties  to  the  Jews  with  all  the  rights  of  subjects, 
was  to  his  lasting  honour  be  it  said,  the  first  and  great  Napoleon, 
Emperor  of  the  French,  In  England,  it  was  only  somewhat 
late  in  the  benign  reign  of  our  present  most  gracious  Sovereign 
that  the  Jews  were  incorporated  among  British  subjects  with 
unrestricted  rights.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  whilst  Jews 
were  still  ineligible  for  a  seat  in  Parliament,  members  of  that 
race  and  faith  in  India  were  among  the  most  distinguished 
servants  of  the  crown,  eminent  both  in  Civil  and  Military 
administration.  It  is  further  curious  to  observe  that  the  Jews  in 
England  have  in  greater  part  espoused  the  views  of  the  political 
party  which  was  most  opposed  to  their  civil  emancipation. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Jews  as  a  race, 
such  is  the  obdurate  momentum  of  traditional  opprobrium  that 
not  a  few  of  them  feel  constrained  to  hide  their  Isroelitish 
identity  in  an  assumed  name  and  faith.  We  thus  find  some  of 
the  oldest  and  most  reputable  British  names  adopted  by  them  ; 
f4>r  instance,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  people  with  a  distinctly 
Semitic  physiognomy  under  the  very  Celtic  patronymics,  Gordon, 
Graham,  and  Macdonald  ;  even  the  aristocratic  name  of  Howard 
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has  been  thus  appropriated,  in  which  however  it  is  honored  in 
comparison  with  the  trick  played  it  by  the  poet  Pope  in  making 
it  rhyme  with  coward,  or  that  by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Buggms, 
who  not  only  adopted  the  name,  but  also  the  ducal,  titular 
distinctive  Norfolk  as  a  prefix.  The  Jews  do  not  proselytisCf 
yet  by  the  number  of  them  who  have  embraced  Christianity, 
and  by  the  fact  that  they  permit  marriage  between  themselves 
and  Christians,  the  extent  to  which  Israelitish  blood  pervades 
the  population  of  Great  Britain  and  its  dependencies  and 
colonies,  and  all  other  European  countries  except  Russia,  is 
altogether  beyond  calculation.  Not  improbably  it  is  to  be  found 
in  every  rank  of  the  European  aristocracy  and  in  numberless 
families  among  the  Commoners  where  its  presence  is  not  even 
suspected.  Nay,  more,  a  Jewish  strain  has  found  its  way  to  the 
throne  of  more  than  one  European  country,  and  wherever  it 
runs  it  is  a  possession  of  price,  the  balance  of  evidence  being  in 
favour  of  the  view  that  those  who  enjoy  it  are  better  rather 
than  worse  for  it.  It  has  given  to  England  a  statesman  whom 
history  will  speak  of  as  having  only  had  one  rival  in  the  19th 
century,  one  of  the  two  pre-eminently  distinguished  Englishmen 
of  his  day.  It  has  lent  lustre  to  the  Episcopate  and  given 
strength  to  the  ranks  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England. 
It  has  given  and  continues  to  give  men  who  adorn  the  English 
judicial  bench  and  bar,  and  recruits  to  all  departments  of  the 
public  Civil  and  Military  Services.  It  is  found  in  the  most 
select  circles  of  literature,  science,  and  art.  The  medical  profes- 
sion, has  time  and  again  been  enriched  by  it,  and  to  this  society 
in  general  owes  much  of  the  relief  from  pain  and  suffering, 
that  has  accrued  on  the  achievements  of  scientific  research.  To 
the  Jews  we  owe  the  survival  of  science  and  especially  of  the 
medical  profession,  during  the  M  iddle  Ages,  and  in  more  recent 
times  we  find  them  foremost  among  those  who  in  the  study  of 
astronomy,  have  searched  the  serener  altitudes  of  the  heavens 
with  critical  inspection.  In  the  wide  and  fertile  domain  of 
chemistry,  they  stand  out  prominently  in  the  first  rank    of  pio- 
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iierrR  of  analvlical  research,  and  liavo  thus  alone  conforrofl 
countless  henefits  on  mankind.  Jjot  us  then  withdraw  from 
them  that  opprobrium  with  which  they  have  too  lonj>  been 
regarded,  and  rephice  it  with  sentiments  of  generous  and  gnito- 
ful  acknowU>dgment ;  for  well  doth  it  become  us  to  pniy  that 
they  may  continue  as  heretofore  to  **  run  and  not  be  weary  :'* 
**  to  walk  and  not  faint.*' 


Ordinary  Gkxeral  Meeting  held  on  Wednesday,  the  30th 
August  1893. 

Mr.  Kiiarsktji   Rvstamji  Cama  took  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confinued. 

The  following  donation  was  announced,  and  thanks  voted  to 
the  donors: — 

To  the  Lihrnnj, 

From  Mr.  David  n(M)rKR,  (iuiiK)logi.st  to  the  Government 
of  Madras,  Ootacamund  ;  Index  and  Appendix  to  the  Phar- 
macographiu  Indica,  by  Brigade- Surgeon  AVilliam  Dymoek, 
retired,  late  Principal  Mc^dical  Storekeeper,  Bombay. 

From  the  AnthroiK)logical  Society  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  A  Journal  Vol.  XXII.,  No.  4  in  exchange. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read  : — 

Xote  on  the  Use  of  LocrsTS  as  an  Artici.e  ok  Diet 
amoiifj  t/if  Anciknt  Pkksians. 

By  Mr.  Svrit  Chandra  Mitra,  M.  A.,  B.  L., 
DisTRKT  Plkadkk,  Ciiapra,  Bf.iiar. 

Amtmg  the  (irhris  found  in  prehistoric  caves,  the  ch>veu 
bones  of  various  mammals  have  In'on  di^'oveml,  the  pii-s<mce 
whereof  indicates  that  the  dwellers   thereof,  vL,,  Palaeolithic 
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Man  used  not  only  to  subsist  upon  the  flesh  of  animals  killed  in 
the  chase,  but  also  to  feed  upon  the  marrow  of  their  bones  which 
they  used  to  extract  by  breaking  open  the  bones  with  their  flint 
hammers  and  stone-hatchets.  Similar  discoveries  have  been 
made  in  the  Kitchea^Middens  of  prehistoric  peoples  all  over  the 
world,  and  it  has  been  found  that  the  shells  of  molluscous 
animals  form  the  major  portion  of  these  heaps  of  the  kitchen- 
refuse  of  the  Palaeolithic  Ago.  These  discoveries  have  led 
Anthropologists  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  men  in  the 
PalaK>ltthic  Age  used  to  feed  mainly  upon  the  meat  of  animals 
killed  in  the  chase,  eked  out  with  a  little  fish  they  could  catch, 
and  the  berries  of  trees  that  flourished  upon  the  earth  in  the 
FUooene  and  the  Pleistocene  Periods.  Agriculture,  as  an  art, 
was  unknown  to  Palaeolithic  Man.  It  is  not  until  we  come  to  the 
Neolithic  Age  when  the  Mound-Builders,  the  Dolmen-Builders 
and  the  Dwellers  of  the  Lacustrine  Villages  of  the  Swiss  Lakes, 
flourished  on  the  earth,  that  we  find  any  remains  of  cereals  and 
other  agricultural  produce  which  land  us  on  the  firm  ground 
of  positive  evidence  that  these  Neolithic  Men  lived  not  only  on 
the  produce  of  the  chase,  but  also  earned  their  living  by 
following  the  more  peaceful  pursuits  of  agriculture.  The 
investigation  by  Professor  Keller  of  the  remains  discovered  at 
the  bases  of  these  Lake-Dwellings  has  brought  to  light  grind- 
ing-stones,  mill-stones,  grains,  breads,  fruit,  articles  which 
conclusively  prove  that  Neolithic  Men  were  not  unacquainted 
with  the  art  of  agriculture. 

On  coming  to  the  latter  end  of  the  Quaternary  Period  when 
we  get  the  first  traces  of  Historic  Man,  his  dietary  is  found  to 
have  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  new  articles  of  food,  and 
the  methods  of  dressing  them  for  meals  improved,  whence  is  the 
origin  of  the  Art  of  Cookery.  In  this  historic  period — the  Iron 
Age  — relics  of  the  Palaeolithic  Man's  dietary  are  found  to 
exist  in  some  articles  of  food  used  by  races  of  savage  men  all 
over  the  world.  Larvic  of  insects,  flesh  of  animals  considered 
unclean  and  unfit  for  food  by  civilized  man,  clay  and  such 
25 
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other  articles  are  still  used  as  articles  of  diet  by  races  of  men 
grovelling  in  the  lowest  depths  of  savagery. 

Among  insects,  the  locust  has,  from  time  immemorial^ 
been  used  os  an  article  of  food  by  man.  In  the  Bible  we  first 
get  the  traces  of  its  use  as  such  by  men  of  the  Historic  Period, 
in  the  story  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  whose  "meat"  in  the 
wilderness  is  said  to  have  been  principally  **  hcnsfa  and  wild 
honey."  There  are  also  other  passages  both  in  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testaments  (cf.  Lev.  xi.  22  and  Matt.  iii.  4)  which  prove 
that  locusts  were  considered  a  delicacy  by  the  Israelites  and 
the  Canaanites.  In  other  countries  of  the  East,  these  insects 
are  eaten  even  at  the  present  day.  There  are  various  ways  of 
cooking  them,  of  which  the  commonest  is  to  toar  ofip  their  legs 
and  wings,  extract  their  entrails,  stick  them  in  long  rows  upon 
wooden  spits,  and  then  roast  them  in  the  tire.  Sometimes  they 
are  fried  in  oil,  whereas,  at  other  times,  they  are  dried  in  the 
sun  and  ground  in  the  mill  into  a  flour-like  meal  of  which 
bread  is  made  in  times  of  scarcity.  These  articles  of  diet, 
dressed  in  these  ways,  are  considered  bonne  bouche  and  are 
devoured  with  the  greatest  gU5*to  by  the  people  who  cat  them. 
The  Arabians  eat  them,  prepared  in  the  aforesaid  fashions,  even 
at  the  present  day.  The  Bedouins  of  the  Arabian  deserts 
preserve  them  in  salt,  and,  when  undertaking  long  journeys, 
take  a  supply  of  these  in   their  leathern  sacks. 

That  the  ancient  Assyrians  also  used  the  locust  as  an  article 
of  diet  is  evident  from  the  banquet  scenes  depicted  on  sculp- 
tures unearthed  from  the  mounds  oi  Kouyunjik  on  the  Tigris* 
wherein  ancient  Assyrian  servitors  are  represented  as  carrj'ing 
in  their  hands  spits  with  rows  of  dried  locusts.  Among  the 
sculptures  on  the  left  or  west  side  of  tlie  Konyunjik  Gallery  in 
the  British  Museum,  London,  whicli  ilhistrate  the  state  of 
A^isyrian  art  under  the  mjimc  of  Sennacherib,  are  "  part  of  a 
s^rirs  (Nos.  31-4»i)  wliich  originally  line<l  the  two  walls  of  a 
long  narrow  galUry  leading,  by  an  inelinnl  phine,  from  Eon* 
yiuijik  towaiiU  the  Tigrib.     On  the  one   side,   descending   the 
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slope,  were  fourteen  horses,  led  by  grooms ;  on  the  other, 
ascending  into  the  palace,  were  servitors  bearing  food  for  a 
banquet.  The  figures  are  somewhat  smaller  than  life,  designed 
with  much  freedom  and  truth,  and,  by  comparison  with  the 
Panathenaic  frieze  in  the  Elgin  Room,  they  may  furnish  a  good 
ipoint  of  view  for  estimating  the  capabilities  and  defects  of 
4^syrian  art  No.  39,  on  which  is  seen  a  marshal  or  chamberlain 
with  a  staff,  was  originally  placed,  as  here,  at  a  projection  in 
the  wall.  Amongst  the  attendants  or  servitors,  represented  on 
Nos.  41-43,  is  oiw  hearing  in  each  hand  a  rod  with  two  rows  Of 
dried  locusts,  which  are  to  this  day  used  as  food  by  the  Arabs. 
The  other  attendants  carry  wine-skins,  birds,  pomegranates, 
and  other  fruit."* 

In  May  1891,  a  great   flight    of    locusts    passed    over    this 

district  (Saran).     The  locusts  are  kaown  in  Hindi  as  f^,  ^^^ 

mm 

In  Urdu,  the  word  is  written  in  Persian  character  as  such 
or  Tiddi.  I  was  then  informed  by  the  Hindus  of  this  place, 
and  also  by  my  Persian  teacher — himself  a  Mahomedan — that 
the  Indian  Mahomedans,  especially  those  of  the  lower  classes, 
eat  these  insects  after  having  fried  them  in  oil. 

The  Hindus  of  Northern  India,  as  a  class,  consider  the  flight 
of  locusts  an  ill-omen,  in  fact  a  vivsitation  from  God  presaging 
famine  or  some  other  calamity  to  the  country  which  is  visited 
by  these  insects.  As  a  consequence,  they  look  with  repugnance 
upon  these  insects.  The  lower  classes  of  Hindus  in  Behar,  who 
take  flesh-meat  and  fish,  do  not  eat  this  insect,  nor  do  the 
Hindus  of  Bengal,  who,  without  any  restriction,  take  flesh  and 
fish,  even  though  the  latter  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  quantities 
of  a  minute  crustacean — a  kind  of  very  diminutive-sized  shrimp 
called  in  Bengali  ?FTr  f%Jr^  which  very  much  resembles  minute 
insects. 

A  similar  superstition  with  regard  to  the  locust  also  prevailed 
among   the    ancient    Assyrians.     Just    like     the    Hindus    of 

♦  Vide  **  A  Guide  to  the  Exhibition  Galleries  of  the  British  Museum,  Blooms- 
bury."     London:  1888,  page  31. 
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Nortlieru  Tudia,  the  aiKjicnt  Ass}'rian8  also  used  to  consider  the 
locust  an  insect  of  ill-omen,  boding  evil  to  the  place  visited  by 
it.  In  the  Table-case  1^,  placed  along  the  middle  of  the  Kon- 
yunjik  Gallery  of  the  British  Museum  in  London,  and  contain- 
ing the  smaller  objects  of  Assyrian  antiquity  disccnered  in  the 
course  of  the  various  excavations  of  the  sites  of  ancient  Assy- 
rian cities,  are  exhibited  terra  cotta  tablets  referring  to  the 
language,  legends,  and  mythology  of  the  Assyrians  along  with 
selected  specimens  of  Despatch  or  Report  Tablets  and  letters. 
Among  these  tablets  is  one  numbered  26,  which  records  **  a 
tablet  of  portents,  describing  what  would  be  likely  to  happen 
if  locusts  enter  a  house,*'  &c.* 

The  Ancient  Persians  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  locusts  as  an 
article  of  diet.  Ky  Ancient  Persians  are  meant  the  inhabitants 
of  Persia  after  they  hod  been  converted  to  Islam  by  tbo 
Mahomedan  coiKjuerors  of  that  country.  There  is  a  passage  m 
the  Bustan  by  Sheikh  Sudi,  which  clearly  shews  that  this 
insect  formed  an  item  in  the  dietary  of  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Persia.  This  passage  occurs  in  e;l>^^^  «^^»AJ  ^jXjiMj^  ooH^ 
^^Uly  J^  ji  or  the  story  about  shewing  compassion  to  poor 
men  by  men  in  a  state  of  affluence,  contained  in  Book  I . , 
wliich  is  nboat  Justice,  Equity  and  Oovemmeut.  The  passage 
is  as  follo^'s : — 

It  may  be  thus  translated  into  Urdu  : 

The  above  IV^rsian  couplet  may  be  thus  translated  into 
English  : 

"  Not  in  the  mountain,  verdure ;  not,  in  the  garden,  a  branch ; 
The  locusts  ati^  the  garden  ;  and  men,  Hip  loiunts,^* 

Sheikh  Sadi  flourishe<l  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century 
and  the  iinst  half  of  the  thirteenth.  Hence  it  is  evident  that 
the  Persians  of  those  remote  times  were  in  the  habit  of  eating 

•  Op.  cit,  iKige  36. 
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locusts.  Unfortunately  Sddi  does  not  tell  us  in  what  ways 
they  were  cooked  by  the  ancient  Persians.  In  the  absence  of 
such  evidence  it  must  be  presumed  that  they  were  dressed  in 
the  same  fashions  as  are  prevalent  at  the  present  day  in  other 
oriental  countries. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL  SCRAPS. 

**  Proverb  "  writes  in  the  Madras  Mail : — 

It  is  a  belief,  no  doubt  true,  that  proverbs  always  teach  "  the  real  peo- 
ple's speech,**  discover  the  '*  genius,  wit,  and  spirit  of  a  nation,"  and  em- 
body "  its  current  and  practical   philosophy."    South  India  is  very  rich 
in  proverbs,  and  a  minute  observer  can  gather    them  from  all  sources, 
from  the  learned  Pundit  to  the  poorest  cooly  or  woman  vending  vege- 
tables in  the  street.     A  rough  calculation  made  by  workers  in  this  direc- 
tion goes  to  prove  that  the  Tamil  language  contains  no  less  than  ten 
thousand  proverbs.  A  common  proverb  is  Agati  talaiyal  poludu  vidindadu 
—VIZ.,  the  day  dawned  on  the  head  of  the  unfortunate.  This  proverb  is  the 
outcome  of  the  belief  that  the  first  face  seen  after  rising  in  the  morning 
governs  the  events  of  the  day.     Certain  faces  are  carefully  avoided  as 
being  extremely  unlucky.  **  I  saw  the  face  of  So-and-So,  1  am  sure  that  this 
day  will  close  on  mo  with  some  blood  wounds  on  my  body  *'  is  a  common 
saying  among  Hindoos.     Sometimes  great  care  is    taken  overnight  to 
place  near  the  head  of  the  bed  auspicious  pictures,  jewels,  &c.,  on  which 
the  eye  will  fall  the  first  thing  'in  the  morning.    The  person  who  has 
taken  this  precaution  will  probably  rise  up  with  his  eyes  closed,  turn 
them  in  the  direction  of  the  pictures,    &c.,  and  then  suddenly  open  them. 
In  Malabar  this  looking  at  jewels,  coins,  &c.,  is  elevated  into  a  regular 
ceremony  on  New  Year's  Day.     It  is  technically  called  the  Vidhukkani — 
vishii  meaning  the  year,  and  kani^  sight  of — the  (taking)  sight  of  the  new 
year.    On    New    Year's    eve  all  the  gold  coins  available  in  the  house, 
all  the  gold  jewels,  the  looking  glfwses,  all  kinds  of  fruits,  and  every- 
thing considered  to  be  good  to  look  at,  are  placed  in  the  room  set  apart 
for  the  worship  of  the  householti  god,  as  well  as  flowers  of  the  Konnai  tree 
(Cassia  fistula)  and   the  berry  of  Kovai  creeper  {Bigonia  grandis).     All 
vegetables  are  also  put  in  this  room,  care  being  taken  that  they  are  fully 
matured  and    perfect.     Cocoanuts  arc  broken  into  two  pieces  of  the 
same  size,  and  into  each  lamps  are  placed  and  lighted.    The  Kamavan> 
who  is  the  head  of  the  family,  first  oiKjns  this  room  between  4  and  6  a.m. 
on  New  Year's  morn,  and  worshijM},  with  a  lighted  lamp  in  his  hand,  all 
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those  articles.  Then  every  member  of  the  house,  one  after  the  other, 
goes  to  the  front  of  the  room  with  his  or  her  eyes  shut  and  opens  them 
when  arrived  at  the  proper  spot  to  take  a  sight  of  the  lucky  goods.  Tho 
Karnavan  presents  each  with  Kaitiattn  (literally — the  placing  in  the 
hand  by  extending  both  their  palms  into  which  the  Kamarvan  drops, 
something — coins,  jewels,  flowers,  fruits,  &c  ).  Aiter  this  ceremony  the 
Malayalis  take  only  one  good  meal  during  the  day  at  3  P.M.,  after  a 
light  breakfast  of  conjee- water  in  the  morning.  They  do  not  generally 
eat  at  night.  The  meaning  of  tliis  custom  is  that  if  they  thus  content 
themselves  with  only  the  conjee  breakfast  and  one  meal  that  day,  they 
can  be  sure  of  these  at  least  throughout  the  year. 

This  attributing  the  results  of  the  events  of  the  day  to  the  first  sight 
seen  in  the  morning  is  a  very  old  Aryan  belief.  It  is  not  only  restricted 
to  the  first  sight  in  the  morning,  but  also  to  such  sights  just  at  the  time  of 
any  undertaking  during  the  day.  The  meetjug  of  bad  persons — persons 
who  are  considered  to  be  omens — while  starting  out  on  a  journey,  tho 
sight  of  a  falling  star  in  tho  night,  &c.,  are  considered  as  heralding  evil 
results.  The  fall  of  a  star  is  supposed  to  be  most  unlucky,  but  looking 
at  green  trees  is  always  snppoited  to  be  an  effective  remedy.  The  ancient 
Hindoo  poets  and  modem  superstition  always  explain  this  pheno- 
menon as  the  falling  of  good  stars.  Charitable  persons  of  this  world  are 
supposed  to  live  in  the  heavens  as  stars  till  their  charity  is  all  exhausted* 
This  idea  occurs  in  the  oldest  drama  of  India — Michhakatika  or  the  Tby 
Cart  where,  in  describing  the  fourth  court  of  Vasiintasena's  house  in  tho 
Act  iV.,  the  bronze  cymbals  are  compared  to  tho  falling  meteors.  Kskina 
puny  a  iva  gaganaf,  taraka  nipatanti  kamsija  talah — viz.,  the  bronze  cym- 
bals fall  (to  keep  up  time)  like  the  stars  from  the  sky  when  their  charity 
is  exhausted.  In  the  same  drama,  which  is  a  store-house  of  authority 
for  all  ancient  customs,  the  act  of  seeing  a  falling  star  is  called  a  sin.  In 
the  beginning  of  Act  IX.,  when  the  ext»cutioners  are  leading  Charudattas, 
the  hero  of  the  drama,  to  the  stake,  to  drive  away  the  pressing  crowdSf 
one  of  the  executioners  exclaims  : — '*  The  Indraflag,  which  is  being  aban- 
doned after  the  ritual,  the  labour  of  cows,  the  falling  of  stars,  the  cala- 
mity of  life, — I.e.,  the  de:ith  of  good  people — these  four  ought  never  to 
Ik^  witnessed.''  This  belief  in  the  malevolence  of  falling  stars  and  the 
efficacy  of  gazing  on  green  leaves  is  still  very  prevalent  if  not  universal 
in  Bouthem  India.  As  looking  on  greeu  leaves  is  supposed  to  expiate 
the  sin  of  setting  a  falling  star,  looking  at  the  sun  is  suppost^d  to  avert 
bad  omoiLS.  Boys  always,  whenever  they  happen  to  be  polluted  by  the 
touch  of  unapproachable  objects  or  iK.TSons,  look  towards  the  sun  and 
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say — **  Sun- god,  all  pollution  is  to  you  and  none  to  me."  Grown-up  per- 
sons also  look  at  the  sun  when  they  see  any  bad  omen  on  leaving  their 
houses.  That  this  idea  was  prevalent  even  in  the  12th  century  A.  D.  in 
India  is  apparent  from  Mudrarakshasaj  a  drama  by  Yisakhadatta,  wh  o 
flourished  about  that  time.  In  the  Act  V.  of  that  book,  Siddharthaka, 
while  starting  on  his  pretended  journey  to  Kusumapura,  first  meets  a 
Kshapanaka  (a  Buddhist  mendicant),  which  is  considered  to  be  a  bad 
omen,  and  he  at  once  says :  Katham  kshapanaka  agachhati  tad  yaran  me 
asakunabhutam  imasya  darsojiam  tasmad  aditya  darsmena  pratihanmi — oi?., 
What  !  a  (Buddhist)  mendicant  comes  towards  me  :  and  as  lon<;as  the 
sij^ht  of  this  person  remains  an  ill-omen,  I  shall  avoid  the  evil  effects  of 
it  by  looking  at  the  sun  in  the  sky. 

A  most  common  method  of  trying  to  mitigate  the  evil  effects  of  ill- 
Dmens  is  to  return  to  the  house  or  place  from  which  the  person  started 
and  to  sit  there  for  a  few  minutes  till  the  effect  of  the  bad  omen  has 
passed  away,  or  to  take  a  cup  of  water  so  that  the  second  starting  shall 
bo  deemed  to  bo  a  fresh  one.  Even  so  to  avoid  the  evil  effects  of  an  evil 
person  seen  first  in  the  morning  tho  practice  is  to  go  ^o  sleep  again  and 
get  up  a  second  time.  Several  proverbs  exist  in  Tamil  and  other  Dra- 
vidian  languages  explaining  this  custom,  and  the  one  already  quoted — 
•*  tho  day  dawned  on  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  " — is  of  special  interest. 
Tho  meaning  of  the  proverb  we  have  already  given,  and  the  following 
story  is  related  to  explain  it  :  A  certain  King  got  up  early  one  morning 
and  directed  his  eyes  towards  the  streets  of  the  town ;  everything 
Wrts  calm,  for  the  day  had  not  yet  quite  began,  and  all  the  people  wero 
asleep.  No  per.son  therefore  was  to  bo  seen  except  a  beggar,  who  was 
engjiged  in  picking  up  fruit-peelings,  &c.  The  King  saw  tho  beggar 
and  the  beggar  saw  the  King  by  accident.  His  Majesty  turned  again 
to  his  room,  and  while  in  the  act  received  a  knock  on  his  head  which 
began  to  bleed  profusely.  Suddenly  he  called  his  servants  and  ordered 
them  to  fetch  the  be<:gar  whom  he  had  seen  and  whom  he  pointed  out. 
At  once  the  poor  man  was  brought.  "Nasty  wretch  that  you  are,"  roared 
his  Majesty,  "I  saw  your  face  this  morning  and  here  is  the  result," 
pointing  to  his  blteding  forehead.  **  I  do  not  know  how  many  of  my 
subjects  see  your  face  thus  every  morning  and  suffer  from  broken  heads . 
So  instead  of  such  a  sinful  man  living  in  this  world  and  causing  the 
misery  of  so  many  people,  it  would  be  better  that  he  lose  his  life  and 
thus  save  so  many  from  their  miseries.    We  condemn  you  to  the  stake.  " 

Thus  spoke  the  King,  and  soon  a  thousand  hands  seized  that  unfor- 
tunate beggar  to  drag  him  to  tho  stake.  The  man,  though  a  beggar,  was 
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a  roacly  wit.  The  sentence  pronounced  by  the  King  had  omboldonod 
him  and  made  liim  desperate.  **  My  most  noble  Sovereign,"  said  ho, 
"  I  am  condemned  to  the  stake  for  having  caused  your  forehead  to  bleed 
True,  I  curse  my  life.  Very  true.  What  is  the  use  of  this  miserable  being 
which  your  Majesty  deems  to  cause  the  misery  of  so  many  of  your  inno- 
cent subjects.  You  know,  Sire,  that  a  condemned  criminal  has  certain 
privileges.  In  justice  I  crave  that  those  may  bo  allowed  to  mo,  and 
thnt  I  be  permitted  to  speak  before  I  am  dragged  to  the  stake.  Tour 
Majt.'Sty  saw  early  this  morning  this  bejcgnr  and  received  a  wound  on 
your  kingship's  forehead.  But  this  beggar  saw  your  Majesty  in  the 
early  morning,  and  as  the  result  of  it  is  now  being  condemned  to  tho 
stake.  So,  I  request  humbly  your  Majesty  to  consider  a  little  as  to 
which  of  ours  is  the  more  sinful  head."  The  King  and  the  people  were 
thunderstruck  at  this  audacious  reply.  It  was  not  without  meaning,  and 
admiring  the  boldness  and  the  ceady  wi^^  of  the  beggar,  the  King  par- 
doned him.  Thus  ends  the  story  which  is  related  to  illustrate  tho 
proverb,  but  the  very  story  illustrates  more  the  intelligenb  period  in 
Hindoo  history  when  such  beliefs  began  to  receive  a  shock.  Beoauso 
the  hero  happened  to  be  a  beggar  ho  was  thought  a  fit  object  for  tho 
calamity  of  tho  King  being  laid  on  his  shoulders.  But  no  one  thought 
of  abusing  the  King  by  the  rule  of  such  beliefs  for  having  caused  the 
greater  calamity  to  the  beggar  until  his  Majesty  had  had  it  j)ointed 
out  to  him  by  that  man.  Tho  ex'act  meaning  of  the  proverb  as  it  is 
now  applie<l  is  that  it  is  always  easy  to  attribute  bad  consequences  to 
the  wo:ik,  the  poor,  and  the  uninflucntial,  and  excuse  the  strong,  the 
rich,  and  the  influential. 

SUICIDES  IN  BOMBAY. 

The  number  of  suicidnl  deaths  in  Bombay  during  the  post  year  was  2^3, 
of  which  50  were  males  and  34  females.  Amongst  this  number  are  incltnled 
\(y  insane  persons,  11  who  were  tired  of  life  from  long  continued  illnrts, 
8  who  were  delirious  from  fever,  and  I  who  drowned  herself  immediately 
on  seeing  her  husband  expire.  This  was  a  Brahmin  woman  of  20  yean. 
Thirtv-six  of  the  niiietv-three  suicidal  deaths  are  thus  accounted  for. 
leaving  fift} -seven  to  be  accounted  for  hy  other  causes.  As  it  would  be 
tedious  to  show  the  cause  of  the  whole  of  these  fifty -seven  deaths^  we  sub- 
mit a  hst  of  the  chief  causes  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  frequency:— 
Domestic  quarrels,  12;  influence  of  mother-in-law,  5;  debt,  5;  ill-treatnieiit 
of  wife  by  liu.sband,  4;  after  quarrel  \%ith  wife,  3;  afWr  quarrel  with 
husband,  •>;  div^raccd  hy  scandaluus  rumours,  o;  because  his  wife  absconded^ 
1 ;  cut  his  wifcV  throat  ami  then   his  own,  1;  rain  speculation,  1;  and 
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aiisppcted  of  theft,  1.     Domestic  quarrels  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the 
list.     Some  uf  these  quarrels  were  of  a  trivial  kind,  such  as  a  father  scolding 
a  grown-up  son  for  keeping  had  company;  a  husband  pressed  by  his  wife 
to  provide  her  with  means  to  go  to  her  country ;  a  father  flogging  hia  »on 
for  keeping  bad  hours ;  a  man  reproving  a  brother  for  contracting  drinking 
habits;  a  quarrel  with  a  son  who  supported  his  mother;  a  quarrel  with  a 
sister;  a  quarrel  of  a  lad  of  18  years  with  his  father;  a  woman  preventied 
by  her  husband  from  visiting  her  mother ;  a  brother  scolding  his  brother 
for  absenting  himself  from  his  work ;   a  wife  with  a  bad  temper  who  was 
often  quarrelling  with  a  mild  husband;  a  husband  refusing  to  give  his  wife 
money  for  household  expenses.     From  the  list  of  causes  of  suicide — chiefly 
by  opium  and  by  drowning — it  will  perhaps  be  thought  that  life  is  not 
so   much  valued   here    as   it  should  be  amongst  intelligent   communities. 
Although  the  whole  number  of  what  may  be  called  domestic  suicides  in  Bombay 
in  any  one  year  is  not  very  great,  the  domestic  relations  of  the  classes  who 
furnish  these  deaths  are  not  of  the  happiest  kind,  even  between  parents 
and  chddren,   to   say   nothing  of  husbands  and   wives.     The   renowned 
"mother-in-law  "  was  not  so  conspicuous  for  her  love  for  her  daughter-in- 
law  during  last  year  as  in  some  previous  years.     Only  five  deaths  of  young 
wives  are  reported  as  being  due  to  the  mother-in-law  influence.     There  is 
great  difficulty  in  all  such  cases  in  drawing  out  the  evidence  even  from  the 
relatives  and  friends  of  the  young  wife.     It  is  seldom  that  these  relatives 
will  disclose  anything  at  all,  for  with  remarkable  coincidence  they  answer  to 
the  question  as  to  the  reason  which  caused  the  young  wife  to  take  her  life 
is,  "I  know  nothing  about  her  domestic  life."     It  is   somewhat  surprising 
that  three  deaths  should  have  resulted  from  scandalous  rumours.     Many 
persons   survive    scandalous   rumours   with   equanimity,  even  when  these 
rumours   are   founded   on  a  strong  basis   of  truth.     That   comparatively 
ignorant   persons  should   betray  so   much   sensitiveness   to  the   voice  of 
scandal  as  to  refuse  to  8ur\'ive  its  croakings  is  remarkable  enough,  though 
in  the  three  cases  referre»l  to  they  were  all  connected  with  supposed  sexual 
depravity.     In  one  case  the  husband  of  a  child-wife  of  eleven  years,  who 
was  foiled  in  his  attempts  at  violence  upon  her,  was  so  scandalized  by  the 
jeers  of  his  neighbours  when  she  was  taken  away  from  him  by  her  friends 
that  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  by   taking   a   poisonous   quantity  of   opium. 
The  case  of  the  young  Brahmin  woman  who  drowned  herself  in  a  well  in 
her  own   compound   immediately  after   seeing   her  husband  expire  after  a 
short  illness,  was  remarkable.     She  was  the  constant  and  devoted  attendant 
of  her   husband   during   his   illness,  and   watched  by    his    bedside  con- 
tinually and  with  great  anxiety.    Alarming  symptoms  only  showed  themselves 
about  daybreak,  after  a  night  of  constant  watching,  and  the  end  came 
26 
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quickly  afterwards.  Without  a  word  or  a  sigh  the  wife  walked  straight  to 
the  well  in  the  compound  and  threw  herself  in.  She  gave  no  warning  of 
the  immensity  of  her  grief — a  grief  that  choked  her  utterance  and  stifled 
her  screams.  The  family  suspected  no  desperate  design,  and  allowed 
her  to  go  out  of  the  house.  Had  a  friend  restrained  her  movements  fur  a 
few  minutes  until  her  grief  had  found  relief  in  outward  manifestation,  there 
would  havo  been  uo  suicide. 
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Ordinary   General    Meeting,   held  on    Wednesday,    the 
27th  September  1893. 

Mr.  JivANJi  Jamshedji  Modi,  Vice-President^  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  previous  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  election  of  the  following  new  members  was  announced : — 

Colonel  W.  A.  Salmon,  Political  Superintendent,  Pahlanpur ; 
Mr.  John  Marshall,  Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Bombay  ; 
Mr.  James  Begbie,  Bank  of  Bombay,  Bombay  ;  Second  Lieuten- 
ant A.  Waller,  Marine  Battalion,  Bombay ;  Major  W.  B.  Ferris, 
Bombay  StafE  Corps,  Assistant  Agent  to  the  Governor-General, 
Amreli ;  and  Khan  Bahadur  Nawab  Saiyad  Nuruddin,  Bo.  C.S. 
andNawabof  Nasik,  Acting  District  and  Session  Judge, Belgaum. 

The  following  donation  was   announced   and  thanks  voted  to 

the  donors: — 

To  the  Library. 

From   the  Anthropological   Society  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. — Journal  Vol.  XXIII.,  No.  1. 

From  Berlin — Zeilschrift   for  Ethnology  for  January  1893, 
Heft  III.  and  IV. 

From    Zurich — Vierteljahrschrift  der  Naeturforschenden, 
Gesellshaft  in  Zurich. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read  :— 

On  .Some  Rudb  Stone  Implements  from  Back  Bay, 

Middle  Colaba,  Bombay. 
By   Mr.  Fred  Swynnerton,    Bombay. 
Before   describing   the  flints,   I   will   take   the   liberty   of 
giving   a  brief  glance  at  some  "  finds''  made  in  Europe,  which 
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appear  to  have   occurred   uudcr  somewhat   similar  conditions, 
They  are  the  well-known  Danish  Kjokkenmiddings  or  kitchen 
niiddings,  or  as  they  are  sometimes   called  the  *'  refuse  heaps," 
found  along  the   coast  of   Denmark,   and   which   contain   vast 
quantities    of  sea   shells,   bones  of   now-extinct  animals  and 
worked  flints  and  flakes.     Associated  with  these  are  the  "  Coast- 
finds"  of  the   same   country  in   which  the   remains   are  found 
scattered  over  the  shore   itself.     When   this  is  the   case,   tho 
Ix^nes,  &c„  are  found  to  be   much    injured  by  the  action  of  the 
sea.     There  appears  to  be  some  doubt   among  archa3ologist8  as 
to  whether  the   remains  belonging  to  tho   "Coastfinds"   were 
originally  deposited  on  the  shore  as  we  now  see  it — or  whether 
the  sea  has  encroached  on  the  land  and  so  swept  the  contents  of 
some  refuse  heaps  on  to  the  shore  where  they  are  now  found. 
Sir  J.  Lubbock  writes  of  one   place  at    Bilidt  on  the  Jsef  jord, 
and,  to  use  his  own  words,   ''this  is  one  of  tho  places  at  whicli 
it  would  seem  that  tho  inhabitants  cooked  their  dinners  actually 
on  the  shore  itself,  so  that  the  shells  and  **  bones  "    (and  ho 
might  have  added  **  flints  ")  are  much  mixed  up  with  sand  and 
gravel.     This  describes  exactly  the  state  of  things  on  the  shore 
of  Back  Bay,  if  we  substitute  *' flints/' for  **  shells  and  bones;" 
but  it  may  be  that  these  flints  will  present  an  interesting  study, 
not  to  be  explained  by  "  finds  "  made  elsewhere.     I  must  thank 
my  friend,  Dr.  Gerson  DaCunha,  for  being  enabled  to  inspect 
the  "  flakes "   found  by  Mr.  Sinclair,  which  are  at  present  in 
this  Society's  collection.     These  specimens,    I   find,  are  all  of 
agate  or  other  pebbles,  and  I  was  surprised  at  their  small  size. 
The  flints  from  Sukkur,  in   Sind,  also  in  the  Society's  collec- 
tion are  in  general  character  and  compositon  (allowing  for  the 
water  worn  state  of  mine)  very  like  some  of  those  I  have  found. 
There  are  no  implements  properly  so  called  in  either  bf  these 
collections,  all  being  simple  flakes  and  cores,  undoubtedly  very 
ancient. 

The   workcH.1   stones   found   at    Back    Bay   arc    plentifully 
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scattered  along  the  shore  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  so,  and  all 
that  portion  of  the  shore  where  they  occur  is  at  present  under 
water  at  high  tide,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  banks 
only  covered  by  extraordinary  tides.  On  those  banks  some  of 
the  best  of  my  flints  were  found.  The  shore  is  principally  lime- 
stone, cropping  up  here  and  there  through  tracts  of  sand  and 
gravel ;  the  latter  appearing  to  have  been  at  one  time  covered 
with  mud)  indurated  lumps  of  which  are  still  -visible  in  places. 
The  stone,  of  which  the^flakes  and  implements  are  composed,  is 
in  many  cases  a  kind  of  very  tenacious  and  close-grained  white 
or  yellowish  quartz.  Lumps  of  it  in  its  natural  state  may  be 
picked  up  anywhere  on  the  shore.  It  flakes  off  more  readily  than 
flint,  though  it  is  not  quite  so  sharp  when  freshly  broken. 
Besides  quartz,  there  appears  to  have  been  used  black  and  white 
flinty  agate,  and  basalt,  in  fact  any  stone  with  a  good  cleavage 
seems  to  have  been  used,  though  generally  quartz  and  flint.  The 
delicate,  sharp-pointed  and  keen-edged  flakes  found  in  such 
enormous  numbers  where  flakes  occupy  their  original  bed,  have 
not  been  found  here — and  this  I  consider  is  accounted  for  by 
the  action  of  the  sea  on  such  frail  objects.  But  that  long, 
narrow,  and  delicately  made  flakes  were  used  is  proved  by  the 
fractures  on  one  or  two  "  cores"  I  have  picked  up.  I  have  found 
only  a  few  very  small  flakes,  but  fragments  are  numerous.  The 
larger  worked  stones  are  comparatively  common.  The  imple- 
ments I  have  foimd  may  be  divided  into  the  following  recog- 
nized types  : — *'  Flakes  "  (probably  intended  for  cutting  pur- 
poses). Flake  "scrapers"  (or  flakes  which  bear  traces  of  hav- 
ing been  used  for  scraping  wood  or  bone);  "  used  up  flakes  "  ; 
"  awls  or  borers  "  ;  *'  skin  scrapers  ** ;  hatchets  and  hammers 
(very  rude).  There  are,  beside  these,  several  flakes  which 
when  fresh  and  sharp  may  have  served  as  spear-heads.  Three 
of  these  have  notches  chipped  out  of  one  side  near  the  base,  and 
in  this,  resemble  several  broken  flints  which  appear  to  have 
been  rudely  chipped  on  each  side  of  the  base.     Many  of  the 
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worked  stoues  arc  not  only  of  the  rudest  character,  but  are 
extremely  worn  away  by  the  continual  action  of  the  sea.  In 
some  cases  the  evidence  of  their  having  been  used  as  imple- 
ments is  very  slight,  being  merely  the  small  chips  along  the 
edges  caused  by  friction  against  wood  or  bone.  There  is  also 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  the  accidental  chippings  caused 
by  the  sea  rolling  them  about ;  but  even  with  all  this,  the  gene- 
ral character  of  the  flints  which  I  exhibit  is  unmistakable, 
especially  in  those  cases  where  hollows  have  been  worn  in  the 
stone  by  the  continual  use  of  one  particular  part.  I  may  here 
add  that  to  detach  even  a  small  chip  from  flint,  unless  broken 
in  the  proper  direction,  is  no  very  easy  matter,  even  with  an 
iron  hammer.  So  1  venture  to  assert  that  little  of  the  chipping 
can  be  attributed  to  the  work  of  the  sea.  The  evidence  of 
their  antiquity  is  also  present.  Many  of  them  bear  the  polish 
that  age  gives  to  fractured  flint,  newly  broken  flint  being  dull 
and  lustreless.  They  bear  also  the  characteristic  stains  produced 
by  the  colour  of  the  surrounding  earth  in  which  they  have 
long  lain.  *'  In  ochreous  sands,  especially  if  argillaoeous,  they 
are  stained  yellow,  while  in  ferruginous  sands  and  clays  they 
assume  a  brown  colour."  (Lubbock.)  Many  are  in  a  very 
decomposed  state,  their  surface  being  quite  porous ;  so  much  so 
that  ink  or  other  moisture  is  immediately  absorbed  if  applied 
when  the  flint  is  dry.  This  surface  decomposition  is  very 
characteristic  of  the  implements  found  in  the  "Drift"  in  Europe 
and  gives  evidence  of  high  antiquity.  The  "  skin  scrapers  "  are 
here  represented  by  one  specimen,  and  it  is  a  good  type  of  the 
ruder  sort  found  in  Europe,  especially  of  the  "spoon-shaped" 
variety,  that  is  being  rounded  at  one  end  with  a  sort  of  handle, 
all  formed  of  a  single  piece  of  stone.  One  figured  on  page  92 
of  Lubbock's  "  Prehistoric  Times  *^  is  very  like  the  one  I  exhibit 
and  I  may  add  that  I  found  one  almost  identical  in  shape  to 
this,  in  some  Quartoruary  gravel  near  Rome,  along  with  fossil 
teeth,   and   tusks   of  elephants,   &c.,   though   it   was  not   so 
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decomposed  as  this  specimen.     The  ''awls  "  or  ** borers"  are 
represented  by  eight  specimens.     These  implements,  used  no 
doubt  for  boring  holes  in  wood,  bone,  or  hide,  are  also  of  the 
rudest  type,  with  the  exception  of  one,  which  is   chipped  with 
considerable  care  to  a  sufficiently   sharp  point.     Lubbock  de- 
scribes  these  implements  as    **  rude   pieces  of   flint,  or  flakes 
worked  up  at  one  place  by  a  number  of  small  chips  to  a  point." 
*'  Though  not  very  sharp  they  are   pretty   strong."    There  is 
another  class  of  implements  represented  here  by  one  specimen 
which  I  must  notice.     They  have  been  found  in  considerable 
quantities  in  the  refuse  heaps  and  '*  Coast-finds"    of  Denmarkj 
and  have  given  rise  to  some  controversy  as  to  their  real  nature. 
Some  maintain  that  they  are  axes  of  a  rude  form,  while  others, 
among  whom  is  Professor  Steenstrup,  think   they   are   far   too 
blunt  to  have  ever  served  as  axes,  and  believe   they  were  used 
as  sinkers  for  fishing  lines,  because  the  Esquimaux  use  worked 
stones  somewhat  similar  in  form  for  that  purpose  at  the  present 
day.     The  flint  No.  2  in  my  collection  appears  to  be  an  example 
of  these  implements,  but  I  will  not  be  positive.     They   are 
described  as  "generally   rudely   triangular,   with   the   cutting 
edge  at  the  broader  end,  and  vary  from  2^  to  5^  inches  in  length, 
with  a  breadth  of  1  i   to   2^  inches.     They  are  never  ground, 
and   the  cutting  edge  though  not  sharp  is  very  strong,  as  it  is 
formed  by  a  plane  meeting  the  flat  side  at  a  very  obtuse  angle." 
(Lubbock.)    I   have   seen   specimens   of   these    implements  in 
Europe,  and  the  one  I  exhibit,  so  far  as  I  remember,  gives  their 
general  type,  and  with  all  humility  1  suggest  that  they  might 
have  served  very  well  if  fixed  in  handles,   for  breaking  shells 
off  the  rocks,  or  for  raking  in  sand  or  gravel  for  sea  shells.     Two 
stone  objects  I   have   found  are  very  unusual  if  not  unique  in 
form.     The  larger  of  the  two  has  a  square  end,  and  is   flat  on 
one   side  and   rudely   bevelled   on  the  other.     The  square  end 
appears  to  me  to  bear  marks  of  having  been  struck  against  some 
hard  substance — it  has  a  bruised  look  in  fact.     The   other  end 
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is  smaller  and  has  apparently  a  groove  worked  around  it  about 
half  an  inch  from  the  tip.  Part  of  the  tip  has  been  broken  off 
from  the  groove  upwards.  The  groove  may  have  served  for  fast- 
ening the  stone  to  a  handle,  when  it  might  have  been  used  as  a 
hammer  (for  breaking  off  ''  flakes  "  or  shells^  or  as  a  club.  The 
smaller  specimen  is  more  doubtful  as  it  is  so  water-worn,  but  it 
also  has  a  groove  apparently  worked  right  round,  and  altogether 
it  looks  very  like  a  small  tomahawk  head.  The  square  or  cut- 
ting end  is  certainly  strangely  symmetrical  if  accidental.  One  or 
two  of  the  larger  flints  exhibited  may  have  been  implements, 
and  one  appears  to  have  its  square  end  worn  away  quite  flat, 
while  another  has  notches  chipped  out  on  both  edges,  and  the 
part  which  might  have  served  as  the  point  appears  to  have  been 
fractured.  To  estimate  the  comparative  age  of  the  flints  might 
seem  ridiculous,  and  the  question  is  rendered  more  difficult  by 
a  fossil  tooth  I  found  close  to  one  of  the  more  perfect  flakes. 
This  is,  I  believe,  the  first  fossil  belonging  to  a  mammal  found 
at  Bombay,  and  it  is,  therefore,  unique.  I  have  not  yet  ascer- 
tained to  what  kind  of  animal  the  tooth  belonged,  but  it  bears 
on  it  evident  marks  of  having  lain  in  earth  for  some  time,  and 
possibly  may  have  come  out  of  the  indurated  mud  I  have  before 
mentioned  as  occurring  here  and  there  on  the  shore.  The  tooth 
is  undoubtedly  stone,  and  the  mud  on  it  is  also  fossilized.  One 
of  the  flints  has  also  some  semi-fossilized  mud  upon  it,  and 
might  have  come  out  of  the  same  stratum  as  the  tooth.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  worked  stones  have  been 
chipped  on  the  ^hore  when  the  latter  was  pretty  much  as  we 
now  see  it,  or  whether  they  have  lain  in  the  alluvial  matter  form- 
ing part  of  the  shore  and  have  only  comparatively  recently  been 
washed  out  by  the  sea.  Do  the  flints  belong  to  the  same  period 
as  the  fossil  tooth  P  and  have  they  come  out  of  the  same  stratum  P 
The  tooth  I  may  say  was  found  on  one  of  the  higher  portions 
of  the  shore  about  half-way  between  high  and  low  water,  where 
flints  are  numerous.     In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
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the  old  discoloured  water-worn  flint  which  has  been  re-chipped 

would  seem  to  indicate  a  great  lapse  of  time  between  the  making 

of  the  old  and  newer  specimens,  even   if   we   allow   that   some 

have  been   more   protected  than  others  by  being  buried  in  the 

earth.     From  this  little  circumstance  I  feel  convinced  that   the 

same  spot  of  land  had  been  frequented  by  the*  flint  chippers 

for  a  considerable  period.     Attentive  examination   will  show 

that  the  small   reworked  flint  has  been  intentionally  chipped 

and  is   not  merely  accidental — for  to  form   a   straight  edge 

(such  as  we  see  in  the  newer  chipping)  a  dozen  blows,  at  least, 

must  have  been  cleverly  and  deliberately  dealt.     I  wish  also  to 

suggest  that  these  flints  might   be   classed   with  those   of  the 

"  Coast-finds  *'  in  Denmark  whatever  their  age  may   prove  to 

be   (though   some  are  almost  as  discoloured  as  those  from  the 

•'  Drift  *'  in  Europe)  and  share  with  the  Danish  specimens  the 

doubt  as  to  whether  they  were  chipped  on  the  shore,  or  whether 

the  sea  has  encroached  on  the  land  since  their  manufacture." 

Note. — Since  writing  the  above  I  have  found  several  large  worked 
stones  which  afford  further  and  unmistakable  proof  (if  any  was  wanted, 
to  those  who  have  studied  rude  stone  impleroents,)  that  the  Back  Bay 
prehistoric  people  were  in  a  very  low  stage  of  culture. 

One  of  the  specimens  is  a  well  formed  hatchet  found  buried  in  tbo 
matrix  (the  sand,  stones,  &c.)  out  of  which  one  corner  of  it  projected. 
It  is  not  waterworn.  Its  colour  is  a  rich  brown.  The  bulb  of  percus- 
sion is  clearly  defined.  It  measures  4}  inches  in  length  by  3  inches  in 
width,  and  at  its  thickest  part  is  finch.  Out  of  the  sides  about  the  middle 
of  the  implement  hollows  have  been  chipped  to  facilitate  fastening  it 
to  a  handle.  One  of  the  sides  has  been  delicately  chipped  straight  to 
mprove  the  form  of  the  implement.  A  slight  projection  has  been 
chipped  away  on  one  face.  Part  of  the  other  face  retain's  its  natural 
rough  surface.  The  cutting  edge  is  a  little  worn  and  splintered.  Alto- 
gether the  workmanship  of  this  implement ;  which  is  the  best  I  have 
found,  shews  its  manufacturer  had  not  nearly  arrived  at  that  phase  of 
calture,  which  is  indicated  by  the  beautifully  chipped  weapons  of  the 
Neolithic  age, — and  if  it  had  been  found  in  Europe  it  would  probably  be 
classed  with  the  specimens  of  the  older  periods.  However  even  now  if 
fixed  in  a  handle  it  would  prove  a  formidable  weapon. 

Another  flint  closely  resembles  some  of  the  smaller  drift  **  baches  "  in 
general  form.     But  the  only  secondary  chipping  it  presents  is  near  the 
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point,  whcro  some  attempt  appears  to  have  been  made  either  to  sharpen 
the  point  or  to  chip  a\\»y  a  projecting  ridge.  This  £|)ecimen  is  encrusted 
with  indurated  sand  under  which  its  worn  edges  extend  shewing  that  it 
was  in  a  worn  state  before  it  oecame  embedded.  Several  other  largo 
flints  have  been  recently  found  by  me, — one  having  one  face  rudely 
worked  into  a  disc  or  circular  form,— another  is  a  hammer-stone  pro- 
bably used  for  broking  off  flakes,  and  several  others  I  have  classed  as 
line  or  net  sinkers. 

Judging  from  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  specimens  I  have,  as 
compared  with  European  implements,  figured  in  Lubbock's  **  Prehistoric 
Times,'*  Evans'  **  Rude  Stone  Implements  of  Great  Britain  ;"  and  other 
works  and  from  my  own  little  experience  it  would  appear  that  by  this 
**  find,"  we  have  clear  evidence  that  at  one  time  this  pari  of  India  was 
inhabited  by  people  in  as  low  a  state  of  civilization  as  that  of  the  Cavo 
men  of  Europe,  though  of  course  not  necessarily  belonging  to  the  samo 
period. 

PLATE. 

TYPICAL  IMPLEMENTS  FOUSD  ON  THE  SHORE 

AT  BACK  BAY,  BOMBAY. 

Fig.  1.  (Half  actual  size.)  Hatchet  found  buried  in  matrix,  out  of 
which  one  corner  projected.  The  bulb  of  percussion  is  on  the 
other  side.  This  implement  is  no/  water-worn.  Chipped  at 
A  A,  probably  for  convenience  of  tying  to  handle.  Colour — a 
rich  brown. 

Fi(j.  2.  (Half  actual  size.)  Worked  stone,  probably  a  rude  hatchet 
or  club.  The  other  side  has  no  secondary  chipping,  but  shows 
bulb  of  percussion.     It  is  not  water-worn. 

Fiij.  3.  (Half  Actual  size.)  Paleolithic  **hache"  type,  much  water* 
worn.  Minute  secondary  chippings  at  point.  Part  incrusted 
with  indurated  sand  or  fi:te  gravel,  under  which  the  worn  edges 
extend,  showing  it  was  worn  before  it  became  embedded. 

Fi(j.  4.  CHalf  natural  size.)  Paleolithic  "hachc**  type,  slightly 
water-worn  and  incrusted  with  hard  mud. 

Fig.  5.  (Half  actual  size.)  Spoon-shaped  scraper,  much  water 
worn. 

Fig.  6.  (.\ctual  size.)    Type  of  horcrs  found,  not  water-worn. 
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•F»V-  7'  (Actual  size.)     Arrow  head,  flake  chipped  to  a  point,  and  all 
along  edges  and  at  base.     Slightly  water- worn. 

Fig,  8.  (Actual  size.)     Hollow  scraper,  slightly  water-worn. 

Fig.  9.  (Actual  size.)     Scraper.     Not  water-worn. 

Fig,  10.  (Actual  size.)    Smallest  of  three  implements,  with  groove 
worked  all  round.     Slightly  water-worn. 

Fig,  11.  (Actual   size.)    Simple  flake»   slightly  worn   by   use    near 
point.     Not  water-worn. 

Fig,  12.  (Actual  size.)     One  of  several  water-worn  flakes,  chipped  on 
both  sides  near  base. 


Ordinary    General   Meeting,    held  on   Wednesday,  the 
25th  October  1893. 

Mr.  Kharshetji  Rastamji  Cama,  Presided. 

The    Minutes    of    the    previous    Meeting    were   read   and 
confirmed. 

The  election   of  the   following  corresponding  Member  was 
announced : — 

Mr.  Sarat  Chandra  Mitra,  M.A.,  B.L.,  Pleader,  Judge's  Court> 
Chupra,  Saran  District,  Behar. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read : — 

On  Aghoris  and  Aghorafanthis. 
By  Mr.  H.  W.  Barrow,  Bombay. 

1.    The  three  MS.  volumes  of  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Tyrrell 

Leith's  "  Notes  on  the  Aghoris  and  Cannibalism  in   India/^ 
28 
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which  the  council  of  this  Society  entrusted  to  me  for  preparation, 
are,  almost  without  exception,  written  in  pencil,  and  a  good 
deal  of  the  writing  has  already  faded  and  is  difficult  to  decipher. 
By  fa^  the  greater  portion  of  the  papers  relates  to  the  subject 
of  human  sacrifice  and  of  cannibalism  in  India,  and  contains  a 
vast  amount  of  information  thereon.  As  far  as  possible,  how- 
ever, I  have  left  those  subjects  untouched  and  confined  myself 
to  the  study  of  the  question  of  the  Aghori,  or  Aghoripanthi  sect. 
For  two  reasons,  I  have  in  every  instance  cited  the  authorities 
for  the  facts  stated.  Firstly 9  on  account  of  the  perishable 
nature  of  these  records,  and  secondly,  to  satisfy  the  doubts  of 
those  who  are  of  opinion,  that  the  Aghori  or  Aghorapanthi 
is  a  myth,  or,  who  think,  to  quote  the  words  of  one  of  our  most 
entertaining  and  learned  local  historians,  that  '*  the  Cannibal 
and  the  Aghori  are  the  creation  of  acute  famine  •  •  • 
in  the  primary  sense  of  the  words  *  *  they  have  never 
existed  nor  do  exist  in  India  **  and  that  even  in  the  most 
circumstantial  cases  that  have  been  brought  to  light  neither 
date  nor  place  has  been  quoted,  f 

The  data  upon  which  I  have  proceeded  consists  of  random 
entries,  jotted  down  as  information  was  received  from  day  to 
day  by  Mr.  Leith  on  any  subject  connected  with  human 
sacrifice,  cannibalism,  and  the  doings  of  the  Aghoripanthis. 
Consequently,  the  facts  set  forth  below  are  found  scattered 
here  and  there  throughout  the  three  volumes,  and  in  order  to 
group  the  various  points  dealt  with  in  something  like  order 
and  to  marshal  them  into  successive  array  and  continuity,  I 
found  it  necessary  to  go  through  the  volumes  several  times. 

Ley  den  in  his  Language  and  Literature  of  the  Indo-Chinese 
Nations  (see  Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  X.,  p.  203)  observed  that 
it  was  surprising  the  singular  customs  of  the  Aghoripanth  as 
an  Anthropophagy  in  Bengal  and  other  parts  of  India,  had  not 
been  investigated,  for  that  these  people  ate  human  flesh  was  a 
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fact  which  could  not  be  easily  called  in  question.  It  was 
probably  these  observations,  together  with  certain  facts  which 
were  communicated  verbally  to  Mr.  Leith  by  Surgeon 
Lieutenant- Colonel  T.  S.  Weir  {see  para.  25)  which  induced 
Mr.  Leith  to  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  this  little  understood 
subject.  In  any  case,  when  some  years  ago  ho  settled  him- 
self to  the  work,  although  much  was  known  regarding  canni- 
balism in  India,  scarcely  any  recent  information  could  be 
said  to  be  on  record  regarding  Aghoris  and  Aghoripanthis 
until  he  had  gone  through  immense  trouble  in  corresponding 
with  those  best  calculated  to  possess  information  on  the  matter, 
including  many  distinguished  officers  of  the  Civil  Service  of 
India,  Military  officers  in  Political  employ,  Native  officers  of 
rank  in  the  services  of  Feudatory  States,  as  well  as  with  pandits 
and  other  learned  Indian  gentlemen.  He  received  most 
willing  and  courteous  attention  from  those  to  whom  he  applied^ 
however,  and  by  means  of  the  assistance  thus  rendered,  was 
at  length  enabled  not  only  to  gather  together  a  mass  of  really 
reliable  information  regarding  the  past  and  present  doings 
of  the  Aghoripanthis,  but  to  converse  with  two  of  them 
in  Benares  and  Allahabad,  to  'have  others  of  the  sect 
examined  elsewhere  on  his  behalf,  and  to  elicit  from  their 
own  lips  many  curious  details  of  their  esoteric  doctrines 
which  naturally,  are  usually  hidden  from  the  view  of  the  outside 
world.  He  ascertained,  that  not  only  are  these  sectaries 
numerous  in  Benares  and  other  parts  of  India,  but  that  within 
recent  years  some  of  them  have  been  seen  in  the  streets  of 
Bombay,  in  the  burning  ghaut  at  Nasik  and  in  other  quarters 
of  Western  India,  notably  on  Gimar  and  Abu.  It  appears, 
moreover,  that  in  1 885  Mr.  Eedemath  Basu,  the  learned  editor 
of  the  Berhumpur  UniversCy  and  one  of  the  most  valued 
corresponding  members  of  this  Society,  wrote  to  Mr.  Leith 
expressing  the  hope  that  Government  would  make  searching 
enquiries  into  what  the  writer  designated  "  the  black  deeds 
connected  with  the  Aghoris ''  (see  Appendw  A),    though  he 
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added  that  lie  did  not  thiuk  much  good  could  be  done  in  the 
matter  unless  those  enquiries  were  secret. 

There  are  some  well  executed  photographs  of  one  of  the 
Aghoripanthis  examinwl  by  Mr.  Leith,  contained  in  the 
album  of  this  Society's  library.  I  may  add  that  in  April 
last,  I  heard  from  Surgeon- Major  Eanoba  R.  Kirtikar,  ('itil 
Surgeon  of  Thana,  that  he  had  recently  discharged  an  Agiiori* 
panthi  from  Thana  Jail. 

The  names  of  most  of  the  gentlemen  to  whom  Mr.  Loitb 
was  indebted  for  assistance  in  this  enquiry  wiU  be  found  in 
Appendix  B. 

Before  proceeding,  it  is  wdl  to  odd  that  the  details  of  the 
practices  of  this  filthy  sect  are  so  interwoTon  with  all 
branches  of  the  enquirj'  that  I  have  found  it  difficult  to 
eliminate  the  narration  of  their  abominable  doings  from  the 
main  enquiry,  consequently,  I  regret  that  a  great  portion  of 
this  paper  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  limit  its  publication  to  the 
pages  of  the  Society's  punial. 

2.  Although  there  ore  differences  of  opinioi^  among  tli9 
learned  as  to  whether  the  Vedas  authorised,  or  abrogated^ 
human  saciifice,  or  whether  it  was  introduced  in  later  times  by 
authors  of  works  like  the  Ealikd  puran^,  rudhir^d/tiat/a,  or  ihm 
bloody  chapter  {see  Colebrooke,  11.  H.  Wilson,  the  Indo^Aryan 
of  Rajondra  Mitra,  Aaintie  Researches^  Vol.  XVII.,  p.  204 
and  paper  by  Bao  Bahadur  Gopalrao  Hari  Deshmukh^), 
the  sanction  to  such  sacrifice  and  to  the  sale  of  man's  flesh 
is  conveyed  in  unmistakable  terms  in  the  following  texts 
(furnished  by  Mr.  Kedemath  Basu)  : — 

''The  goddess  remains  satisfied  for  a  thousand  years  with 
a  himian  being  sacrificed  accoiding  to  prescribed  rites  and 
ceremonies,  and  with  three  human  sacrifices  for  a  hundred 
thousand  years.  Kamekshya  Bhairari,  who  is  an  emblem  of 
myself,  remains  satisfied  with  human  flesh  for  three  thousand 


*  See  Appendix  C. 
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years.  The  (human)  blood  that  is  offered  with  Mantras  always 
becomes  ambrosia.  The  goddess  eats  both  human  head  and 
flesh  offered  as  a  sacrifice.  For  this  reason  the  wise  should 
offer  (human)  head  besmeared  with  blood  (literally,  **  red 
head**)  in  oblation,  in puja,  and  (human)  flesh  in  homd  and 
bhoijja  or  food  offering."     (Tantra)  Kdlika  Pur  ana. 

**  In  a  different  quarter  the  princes  had  begun  to  sell  human 
flesh  publicly." 

Harshacharifa,  Chapter  V. 

•'  Human  flesh  is  for  sale — unwounded  real  flesh  from  the 
body  of  a  man.     Take  it,   take  it." 

(Sanskrit  drama  of  Malati  Madhara  by  Bhavabhuti.) 

There  is  abundant  evidence  of  these  sacrifices  in  the  Vedas 
and  other  ancient  books  of  the  Hindus,  and  an  obvious  allusion 
to  the  Aghoris  and  their  practices  of  sacrifice  in  this  drama 
(Act  V.)  where  Madhava  rescues  his  mistress  from  the  Aghora 
Ghanta,  and  says,  '*Yadastu  tudastu  Vynpudaydmi/'  i.  e,, 
"^Happen  what  may  I  will  slay  thee"  (before  the  goddess 
ChSmmunda)*.  Its  author,  who  wrote  in  the  8th  (Christian) 
century,  evidently  alluded  to  the  Aghoris,  and  other 
Sanskrit  authors  of  the  11th  and  12th  centuries  constantly- 
accused  the  Bhils  and  other  hill-tribes  of  being  addicted 
to  the  sanguinary  worship  of  the  Aghori  with  its  human 
victims.'^  The  Hindu  sects  who  practice  cannibalism 
in  connection  with  their  religious  rites  and  ceremonies  are  the 
Aghorapanthis,  Bauls,  and  Vamachdris  or  Vamis,  known  also 
as  Kaulacharis  or  Tan  tries.'  The  accurate  and  learned 
Professor,    H.    II.  Wilson  in   his    **  Religious    sects  of    the 

• 

1  See  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson,  **The  Religious  Sects  of  tbe  Hindus" 
luid  the  Keligioas  gootsof  the  Biodas  by  Sri  Akshoy  Umar  Datta,  Calcutta, 
1289,  Vol.  2,  p.  98. 

«  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson,  "  Asiatic  Researckes,"  Vol.  XVII.,  p.  204, 
and  *' Religious  Sects  '  of  tke  Bindus,*'  Vol.  1,  p.  282. 

See  also  letter  from  Lt.-Col.  Watson,  Pol.  Agent,  S.  M.  Countrj,  through 
Mr.  Vssej  Fitcgerald,   also  of  the  Political  Department. 

9    Babn  Kedernath  Dasu^s  letter  to  Mr.  Leith,  of  6th  Jauoary  1885. 
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Hindus"  Vol  I,  p.  233,  says:  "The  pretended  insensibility 
of  the  Paramahansa  being  of  a  passive  nature  is  at  least 
inofifensive,  and  even  where  it  is  mere  pretence^  the  retired 
nature  of  the  practice  renders  the  deception  little  conspicuous 
or  revolting.  The  same  profession  of  worldly  indifference 
characterises  the  Aghori,  or  Aghorapanthi ;  but  he  seeks 
occasions  for  its  display^  and  demands  alms  as  a  reward  for 
its  exhibition. 

''  The  original  Aghori  worship  seems  to  have  been  that  of 
Devi  in  some  of  her  terrific  forms,  and  to  have  required  even 
human  victims  for  its  performance.*  In  imitation  of  the  for- 
midable aspect  under  which  the  goddess  was  worshipped,  the 
practices  were  of  a  similar  nature,  and  flesh  and  spirituous 
liquors  constituted,  at  will,  the  diet  of  the  adept. 

*  *  •'  The  only  traces  of  it  now  left,  are  presented  by  a  fciW 
disgusting  wretches  who,  whilst  they  profess  to  have  adopted 
its  tenets,  make  them  a  mere  plea  for  extorting  alms.  In 
proof  of  their  indifference  to  worldly  objects,  they  eat  and 
drink  whatever  is  given  to  them,  even  ordure  and  carrion. 
They  smear  their  bodies  also  with  excrement,  and  carry  it  about 
with  them,  in  a  wooden  cup,  or  skull,  either  to  swallow  it,  if 
by  so  doing  they  can  get  a  few  pice ;  or  to  throw  it  upon  the 
persons,  or  into  the  houses  of  those  who  refuse  to  comply  with 
their  demands.  They  also  for  the  same  purpose  inflict  gashes 
on  their  limbs,  that  the  crime  of  blood  may  rest  upon  the  head 
of  the  recusants ;  and  they  have  a  variety  of  similar  disgusting 
devices  to  extort  money  from  the  timid  and    credulous  Hindu. 


*  It  maj  be  credalitj  or  oalumnj,  bat  the  Bhils  and  other  hill  tribes  mrm 
constantly  accused  by  Sanskrit  writers  of  the  eleyenth  and  twelfth  oentnrias 
as  addicted  to  this  Kanguinarj  worship.  The  Vrihai  Kathd  it  fall  of  ttoriet  to 
^his  effect,  the  scene  of  which  is  chiefly  in  the  Yindhya  range.  It«  cOT«ii 
existence  in  cities  is  inferable  from  the  very  dramatic  situation  in  fijktfvo- 
b?iuf«*ff  dramot  Mdlaii  and  Mddhav,  whore  Mddhar  rescaet  his  mistr«stfrom 
the  Aghora  Ghsnta,  who  is  about  to  sacrifice  Mdlati  at  the  skrin«  of  Chd 
Mundd.     (AotV.  p.  8S.) 
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They  are  fortunately  not  numerous^  and  are  uniyersally  detested 
and  feared."* 

3.  The  French  writer,  M.  d'Anville,  alludes  to  the  Aghori 
as  "  uue  especo  de  monstre/'  and  observes  it  is  a  curious  fact 
that  the  Merdi,  Char  or  Merdi  Khor  should  have  been  noticed  by 
Pliny y  Aristotle  and  Ctesius  under  nearly  the  same  namcy  Maati 
Chora,  whilst  the  Troglodytes  of  Htrodotus  and  some  of  the 
people  spoken  of  by  Marco  Polo  were  akin  to  the  Aghori.* 

4.  The  author  of  that  extraordinary  Persian  book,  the 
Dabistdn  or  "  School  of  Manners/'  writing  probably 
about  the  middle  of  the  1 6th  (Christian)  century,  gives  a  short 
but  clear  description  of  Aghoris  who  practised  acts  of  "  Atilia  " 
or  "  Akhori.^'  He  says  this  sect  originated  at  Goraknath,  and 
he  describes  having  himself  seen  one  of  them  *'  sing^g  the 
customary  song"  and  seated  upon  a  corpse,  the  flesh  of  which 
he  ate  when  it  became  putrid^. 

5.  M.  Theveoot,  whose  travels  were  republished  in  London 
in  the  year  1687,  alludes  apparently  to  a  community  of 
Aghori  cannibals  who,  during  his  time,  were  established  at  a 
place  which  he  calls  Debca  in  the  Broach  District.  Although 
his  veracity  has  been  called  in  question,  there  is  a  tradition 
that  in  the  village  of  Walw&d,  on  the  Mahi  river,  cannibals 
resided  a  century  or  two  ago.^  In  the  early  part  of  this  century, 
there  were  several  Aghorapanthis  at  Baroda  where  there  were 
the  ruins  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  Aghor-Eshwari-Mata  (^),and 


*  Mr.  Kederatk  Basu  writing  to  Mr.  Leith  says,  **  Wilson's  Beligions  Seot 
of  the  Hindus,"  is  the  best  and  most  reliable  work  on  Hindu  sects  that  he 
(Mr  Basu)  knows  of,  the  next  best  being  Ward  *'0n  the  Hindus." 

B  Lt.Col,  J.  Tod*8  Travels  in  Western  India,  pp.  83-83. 

See  also  the  accounts  of  the  Ogre  or  ghoul  in  Burton^s  translation  of  the  A\f 
LayJah  Wa  Lsylah  or  **  Thousand  Nights  and  a  Night." 

*  See  Appendix  (D). 

Y  Letter  to  Ur.  Blliott,  Resident  at  Baroda,  from    Kazi  Bhabadin,  CLE., 
then  Dewan  of  that  State, 
>  Tod*s  Travels  as  above. 
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an  Aghorapanthi  Sthan  still  exists  at  a  placo  between  Ahmeda- 
bad  and  Kadi*,  which  is  sixteen  miles  from  Ahmedabad. 

Lieut.-Col.  J.  Tod  inhis  Travels    in   Western   /ne/ta  (1839), 
pages  83 — 85,  gives  a  vivid  description  of  the  Aghoris  of  his 
time,  saying  it  was  reserved  for  him  to  discover  the  extent  to 
which  the  debasement  of  man  conld  be  carried  by  the  doings 
of  these  people,  which  happily  were  too  far  below  the  attributes 
of  human  nature  to  be  erected  into  a  system.     This  outcaste 
of  human  nature  is  the  jackal  of  his  species,  though  even  that 
reveller  amidst  graves  and  impurities,  is  cleanly  in  his  habit 
compared  with  the  Aghori    *     *     by   whom  a  dead  man  or  a 
dead  dog  is  viewed  with  equal  indifference,  or  rather  appetite  and 
*    *    who  does  not  hesitate  to  feed  on  the  excretions  of  nature. 
Our  author  passed  the  gopha  or  cave  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  these  monsters,  who  was  long  the  terror  and  (he  loathing  of 
Mount  Abu  and  its  neighbourhood*     His  name  was  Fatteh 
Poori.     After  having  embowelled  whatever  came  in  his  way, 
at  an  advanced  age  he  immured  himself  in  his  cell,  and  so 
readily  were  the  commands  of  the  maniac  obeyed,  that  when  he* 
gave  the  order,  the  mouth  of  the  cave  was  built  up  and  he  was 
left  entombed.     There  were  still  several  of   these  wretches 
inhabiting  the  caverns  of  the  mountain  at  the  date  of  Col.  Tod's 
visit,  from  which  they  seldom  emerged  in  open  day.     Col. 
Tod  was    told  by    a  native    gentleman  that    a  short  time 
previously,  when  he   was   conveying    the   dead   body  of  his 
brother     to     the     burning     ground,    an     Aghori     crossed 
the  party  and  begged  to  have  the  corpse,  saying  it  "  would 
make  excellent  chatni."  So  great  were  the  superstitions  regard- 
ing the  Kdlka  Shrine  on  Mount  Glrndr,    that  when   Col.   Tod 
insisted  on  visiting  the  dread  spot,  the  Guicowad's  agent,  Lalla 
Josheat  gravely  imputed  an  attack  of  lameness  that  the  traveller 
suffered  from,  to  his  profanity  in  this   matter.     The  legend 
was,  that  when  a  sacrilegious  visitor  was  foolhardy  enough  to 

*  Statement  of   Rao    Bahadur    Gopalrao  Hari  Dcshmukh  of  Bomboj  to 
Mr.  Loith,  7th  Jalj  1885. 
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set  out  on  his  journey,  he  was  sure  to  be  joined  by  a  stranger, 
who  after  a  while  disclosed  her  identity  with  the  dread  Mother 
herself.  But  the  actual  stranger  was  a  murderous.  Aghori,  and 
Ogur  Sikra  itself  was  called  after  a  mardi-khor  or  man-eater, 
one  Gazi,  who  occasionally  quitted  his  mountain  lair  for  the 
plain  to  indulge  his  appetite.  The  last  time  he  was  seen,  a 
live  goat  and  a  vessel  filled  with  shr^b  were  placed  before  him. 
He  tore  up  the  animal  with  his  teeth  and  nails,  gorged,  drank 
and  slept  among  the  ofTal,  awoke  again,  gorged  and  drank  and 
then  returned  to  the  forest  (page  333). 

6.  That  Aghoris,  Aghorapanthis,  and  kindred  sects  long 
continued  to  terrorise  the  people  in  different  parts  of  India 
by  the  exhibition  of  their  flagrant  indecencies,  and  the  enor- 
mity of  their  crimes,  is  amply  shown  by  Sherring  in  his  Hindu 
Tribes  and  Cashes  {Vol.  T.,  page  269;  Vol.  II.,  page  339),  the 
Revelations  of  an  Orderly  (selections  '^Calcutta  Review*'),  Vol* 
in.,  page  315  (Benares,  1849),  the  Topography  of  Assam, 
Calcutta(^)  (1837);  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson's  Works,  Vol.  I. , 
page  233(*");  the  People  of  India,  edited  by  Forbes  Watson 
and  John  W,  Kaye,  London,  Vol.  II.,  No.  94  ;  Lieut.-CoL 
Tod's  Travels  in  Western  India,  p.  383 ;  Ward's  Hindoos, 
Vol.  2,  p.  373;  thoN.-W.  P.  Gazetteer,  Punjab  Census  Report 
of  1881,  Vol.  I.,  p.  286  (^')  and  by  other  authorities.  (»^). 
Norman  Chovers  in  his  Medical  Jurisprudence  for  India 
remarks  that  in  any  other  country  but  India,  the  Agorapanthis 
would  be  regarded  and  treated  as  dangerous  maniacs. 

So    intolerable    were    their   misdeeds,    that   their    regular 
worship  was  long  since  suppressed  by  Government. 

7.  The  Aghoris  and  Aghorapanthis  borrowed   their  creed 


(  » )  Appendix  D. 

(^®)  See  para.  2  above. 

(^*)  Appendix  D. 

(»')  Bee  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson  as  above. 
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from  the  Paramanhansa8,(*')  but  though  human  sacrifice  forma 
no  part  of  the  ritual  of  the  last  named,  yet  among  Jogis  and 
others  the  belief  is  prevalent  that  human  victims  are  required 
and  are  still  sacrificed,  in  the  performance  of  the  bloody 
rites  of  the  sect  or  sects  of  Aghorapanthis,  the  flesh  of  the 
sacrificed  being  partaken  of  by  those  who  murder  the  victims^ 
especially  in  remote  and  lonely  spots  at  Oirna  and  Abu.  {See 
Appendix  A,  and  para  11.) 

The  initiation  ceremony  of  the  true  Aghori  is  said  to  be  very 
terrible,  and  only  performed  in  full,  in  lonely  spots.  It  is  first 
necessary  for  the  candidate  to  be  an  Atit  or  religions  ascetic, 
forbidden  to  marry  ;  he  is  required  to  learn  the  mantra  and  to 
perform  ceremonial  observances  for  twelve  years  before  becom- 
ing a  perfect  Aghori.(**)  The  Aghorapanthi  of  to-day  has, 
to  some  extent,  at  any  rate,  to  content  himself  with  making 
the  initiation  ceremony  of  the  neophyte,  as  indecent  and  filthy 
as  possible,  as  will  be  found  by  a  reference  to  Appendix  F. 

Agorapanthis  are  generally  regarded  as  cannibals  and  many 
old  men  living  near  the  Benares  Takya  (^^)  have  seen  them 
eating  man's  flesh,  whilst  they  affirm  that  the  custom  is 
still  in  force.  When  Aghorapanthis  are  drunk,  they  will 
seize  hold  of  corpses  that  drift  to  the  bank  of  the  river  and 
bite  off  pieces  of  flesh.  Even  at  the  present  day  they  admit 
that    their    sect    do   eat     dead   man's   fles^*^}   and   one   of 


(^')  Religioui  Secti  of  the  Hindus^  hy  Shri  Akihoy  Umar  Dutt.  Statementa 
of  Mr.  Kedernatb  Ba^u  in  letter  to  Mr.  Leith,  and  as  abore.  See  alto  ttat*- 
menta  further  on,  of  Colonel  West,  extract  from  Lieat. -Colonel  Tod^$  Tm- 
relt  in  WtsUrn  India     Statement  of  Gosains,  &c, 

{^*)  Lt.-Gol.  Wataon  and  Lt.Col.  West  as  before. 

(^')  StUteraent  of  HarirSingh,  a  Kshatri  oultirator  of  BenarM,  made  to  Mr. 

Leith  at  Benares,  Ist  January  1885.    Hari  Singh  cited  the  names  of  Ishwari 

Singh,  Bisear  Singh,  and  Nankir  Ahir,  tbe  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  district, 
as  to  the  cannibalism  of  Aghoris  ;  ss«  also  Norman  Cherer's  Medical  Jnrispni- 

dence. 

(*)  Ramnath  (Jogi)  Aghori. 
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them,  in  Benares,  offered  to  point  out  to  Mr.  Leicli  one  or 
two  of  the  number  who  eat  it.  He  added  that  he  (  the 
Aghorapanthi)  had  himself  eaten  auch  flesh,  at  Jaunpur, 
and  on  another  occasion, (*^)  and  that  he  would  swallow  some 
more  if  Mr.  Leith  would  give  it  to  him  I  This  cannibal  added 
that  Agorapanthia  do  not  care  to  feast  on  corpses  thrown  into 
the  Ganges  for  fear  of  being  beaten  by  the  people,  and 
because  they  prefer  to  get  money  and  wood  at  the  burning 
ghauts.  Their  religion  prompts  them  to  eat  corpses,(^^)  and 
Bo  does  hunger! (*^) 

8.  If  at  initiation,  an  Aghorapanthi  refused  to  eat  human 
flesh  he  would  be  dismissed  by  the  guru  as  unfit  for  his 
calling,(*^)  but  on  the  other  hand,  a  chela  who  has  eaten  the 
refuse  food  of  his  guru,  who  has  himself  fed  on  man's  flesh  ia 
not  called  on  to  perform  acts  of  cannibalism,  the  partaking  of 
the  refuse  being  equivalent  under  the  circumstances  to  the 
chela's  tasting  such  flesh.  {^^)  («») 

At  times  when  thinking  of  what  they  have  been  ordered  to  do 
by  their  gurus^  they  become  frenzied  and  rush  at  a  dead 
man's  corpse  in  order  to  devour  the  flesh. (^^)  On  other 
occasions,  as  already  shown,  they  swallow  it  at  the  masans  or 
burning  ghauts,  in  order  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  jadu.(^') 
Sherring,  in  his  Hindu  Tribes  and  Customs,  relates  that  newly 
initiated  Aghoris  used  to  be  sent  to  Ashtbhuja,  the  shrine  of 
a  famous  goddess,  six  miles  from  Mirzapur,  where  they 
practised  incantations  until  they  imagined  they  had  acquired 

-(^*)  Statement  of  Bharanath  Agherapanthi  of  BenoreB,  as  above. 

(^7)  Statement  of  Baghnnathdaa  of  the  Ramanandi  uect. 

(^>)  See  statement  of  Jamnaram  Agorapanthi  and  of  Raghunathdas  ;  state- 
ment to  Mr.  Leith,  7th  April  1885,  of  Mr.  Hardevram  Nanabhai,  Vakil,  of 
JBombaj,  and  of  Rao  Bahadur  Gopalrao  Hari  Beshmnkh. 

(19)  Jamnaram  Aghoripanthi's  Statement  to  Mr.  Leith,  4th  January  1886. 

(«oy  («i)  Bharanath  Aghoripanthi. 

(")  Bamnath  (Jogi)  Aghori  Guru.  Statements  to  Captain  Malcolm 
Meade,  Politioal  Agent,  Bhopal,  1885.  Also  of  Baladin  Badmnath  Trivate, 
a  servant  of  ICr.  Hardeveram  Nanabhai,  Vakil  of  Bombay. 

(*•)  SUtement  of  Pundit  Nilkantrao. 
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tbe  power  of  the  Goddess  Aghor  Mukhi  whom  they 
worshipped.  (**) 

9.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  a  curious  case  at  Kolhapur 
some  years  ago,  in  which  one  of  the  fraternity  was  tried  for 
murdering  a  boy  \vho  was  sacrificed  with  a  view  to  finding  out 
hidden  treasure  by  magical  incantations.  While  in  jail  the 
man  horrified  every  body  by  ostentatiously  tasting  bis  own 
excrement  and  urine^  but  ho  showed  he  was  not  above  human 
weakness  when  the  capital  sentence  was  confirmed^  as  hia 
fortitude  quite  gave  way  and  he  showed  abject  cowardice. (**) 

Another  horrible  case,  unconnected  with  ipagic,  and  arising 
from  mere  blood-thirst,  apparently,  occurred  at  Neriad,  one 
day  in  June  1878,  when  Ranghavdas  Ramdas  Agorapanthi 
of  Dwarka,  a  mendicant,  staying  at  the  temple  of  Sitaram 
Laldas,  seized  a  boy  of  12,  named  IShankar  fiamdas,  who 
was  playing  with  two  other  boys,  threw  him  down  on  the 
oatla  of  the  temple,  ripped  open  his  abdomen,  tore  out  part 
of  his  entrails,  and,  according  to  the  poor  little  victim's 
dying  declaration,  began  to  eat  them.  The  other  boys 
having  raised  an  alarm  the  monster  was  seized.  When 
interrogated  by  the  magistrate  as  to  whether  he  had  commit- 
ed  the  crime  in  order  to  perform  Aghor  Vidya,  the  prisoner 
said  that  as  the  boy  was  Vibshan  he  had  eaten  his  flesh.  He 
added  that  if  ho  had  not  been  interrupted  he  would  have  eaten 
all  the  entrails.  He  was  convicted,  but  only  sentenced  to 
transportation  for  life.  The  High  Court,  however,  (West  J., 
and  Pinhey  J.,)  altered  the  sentence ('-'*»)  and  ordered  the  pri- 
soner to  be  hanged. 

Of  the  monstrous  brutality  of  Aghorphanthis  to  human 
roinains,  the  following  passages  from  the  proceedings  of  British 
law  courts  are  striking  examples  :  — 


(» *)  See  Appendix  D.  (Slierring)  ;  »ee  also  statemenU  made  to  Col.  West. 
(»*)  Letter  to  Mr.  Leitli  from  Lieut.-Col.  West,  Political  Agent,  KathUwad, 
dat«;l  Jctpur,  5th  Deoember  1881. 

^••)  Bomb  ij  II  gh  Court  Poceedingt,  8rd  October  ItfTS. 
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On  the  25th  March  1862,  Mr.  Brodhurst,  afterwards  the 
Honourable  Mr.  Justice  Brodhurst,  convicted  Deoki  Ram 
Aghori,  at  Ghazipur,  under  Sections  270-297  of  the  Indian 
Penal  Code  and  sentenced  him  to  one  year's  imprisonment  for 
having  offered  indignity  to  a  human  corpse.  The  prisoner,  a 
drunken,  homeless  man,  was  found  carrying  the  remains  of  a 
putrid  human  corpse  along  a  public  road.  He  was  throwing 
the  brains  from  the  skull  on  to  the  ground  and  the  stench  of 
the  corpse  greatly  distracted  the  people.  Here  and  there  ho 
placed  the  corpse  on  shop  boards  and  on  the  ground.  Sepa- 
rating pieces  of  flesh  from  the  bones  he  ate  them  and  insisted 
on  begging.  The  account  he  gave  of  himself  was  that  he  was 
a  disciple  of  Fakira  Augharand  resident  at  Mauzah  Kakrahat, 
Shahabad.  He  was  18  years  of  age  and  for  5  years  had  been 
a  disciple  of  Fakira  in  Zamania.  As  to  the  corpse  he  found 
it  on  the  river  side  the  previous  day  and  ate  some  of  the  flesh. 
He  added  that  he  ate  corpses  whenever  he  found  them. 

At  the  Rohtak  Court,  on  1 1th  April  1882,  Ramdial,  Aghori, 
Chela  of  Bhanidas  Jogi,  was  convicted  and  sentenced  by  the 
magistrate  to  six  weeks'  imprisonment  for  offering  indignity 
to  a  human  corpse  (Section  297,  Penal  Code) :  the  prisoner 
having  dug  up  the  corpse  of  a  little  girl  and  devoured  part  of 
the  flesh  thereof. 

A  man  who  said  his  name  w£s  Hardgal,  but  refused 
to  give  the  name  or  residence  of  his  guru,  was  convicted, 
July  1884,  and  sentenced  by  Mr.  J.  S.  C.  Davis,  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Dehra  Dhun,  to  imprisonment  for 
twenty-two  months  and  a  half,  under  the  terms  of  Sections 
297  and  267  of  the  Indian  Penal  Code.  The  prisoner  had 
opened  a  newly  filled  in  grave,  taken  out  the  body  of  a  Hindu 
girl  who  had  died  of  small-pox  and  carried  off  the  body  to  his 
hut  to  which  it  was  traced  by  the  father  of  the  deceased.  The 
distracted  parent  was  horrified  at  seeing  other  human  remains 
in  the  hut,  and  the  prisoner  pulled  from  his  own  bundle  two 
hands  and  some  pieces  of  flesh.     His  defence  was  that  his 
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guru  had  ordered  him  to  collect  100  hands  and  100  human 
Bkolls.  The  prisoner  in  his  statement  to  the  Court  said  he 
frequently  ate  human  flesh  when  hungry. 

On  the  29th  December  1884  Mr.  Ishan  Chandra  Sen, 
Deputy  Magistrate^  convicted  one  Krishna  or  Kinto  Das 
Babajee^  mendicant,  in  the  Magistrate's  Courts  Berhampore, 
under  Section  290  of  the  Indian  Penal  Code  of  committing  a 
public  nuisance  by  eating  the  flesh  of  a  human  corpse  at  the 
cremation  and  bathing  ghat  in  that  town.  Mr.  Kedernath 
Basu^who  was  one  of  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  saw  the 
accused  exhume  with  his  chimta^  or  tongs,  portions  of  a  half 
burned  corpse  and  then  eat  some  of  it.  Accused  afterwards 
placed  pieces  of  the  flesh  in  an  earthen  pot  which  he  carried 
away  with  him.  He  ate  the  flesh  before  all  the  people  who 
were  bathing  or  carrying  water,  and  evidently  desired  to  be 
regarded  ''  as  a  saint  or  great  man.''  On  a  previous  occasion 
Mr.  Basu  saw  this  beastly  creature  eat  the  vomit  of  a  dog 
and  expose  his  naked  body  to  the  public.  Another  Hindu 
gentleman  deposed  to  seeing  the  accused  eating  the  remaimi 
of  a  corpse  and  to  hearing  him  cry  out  loudlly.  "  I  take 
Mohamgso  (human  flesh).''  The  Court  fined  the  ofl^ender 
Bs.  15  with  the  option  of  13  days'  imprisonment. 

10.  In  this  connection  I  may  add  that  on  13th  May  1885, 
Captain  (now  Major)  Meade  and  Mr.  King  came  across  a 
man  at  a  place  called,  I  believe,  Sotia  Bhopal,  who  was  eating 
carrion  in  the  bed  of  a  stream.  He  was  quite  naked  and 
covered  with  thick  hair. 

Colonel  Saurin  Brooke,  who  was  then  Deputy  Commissioner 
of  Khundwa,  C.  P.,  and  wbo  after  a  long  service  recently 
retired,  informed  Mr.  Leith  it  is  diflScult  to  get  information 
about  the  Aghoripanthis  in  the  Central  Provinces,  though 
there  is  no  doubt  they  do  practice  cannibalism,  not  habitually, 
but  on  initiation  and  at  other  times. 

Sir  Michael  Filose  of  H.  H.  Scindiah's  service,  met  two 
Aghorpanthis  some  years  ago   on  the  occasion  of  a  fair  at 
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Ujjain,  one  of  whom  said  his  nath  was  at  Mount 
Girnar.  They  came  from  Jaipur  and  Jodhpur,  respectively,  and 
were  heard  invoking  the  names  of  Bheranddea  (a  form  as- 
sumed by  Shiva  when  he  carried  off  Narsingha)  and  Kalidevi. 
They  said  they  did  not  worship  idols,  and  denied  that  they 
ate  human  flesh. (®^) 

1 1 .     The  Head-Quarters  of  the  Aghorapanthis  appears  to 
have  always  been  at  Mount   Abu   and  the  Girnft  hills, (^^)  but 
the  caves  in  which  they  reside  are  in  the   wildest  and  most   in- 
accessible parts   of  the  hills.     A  number  of  them  who  reside 
at  Oirn4r  have  such  an  evil  reputation  that  the  authorities   do 
not  like  Euiropeans  to  go  there,  except  with  an  escort. (^*)     As 
recorded  by  Colonel  Tod  above,  it  was  at  Abu  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood that  the  noted  Aghoris,  Kherajpuri  and  Futehpuri 
resided,  as  also  Lalgir,  Deogir,  and   Kuputgir,  Gurus  of  the 
sect.     According  to  one  authority('^)   these  three  last  men- 
tioned also  frequented  Girn&r.     A  tomb  or  platform  in  memory 
of  Lalgir  exists  at  Hinglaj,  and  his  name  was  held  in  great 
veneration  by  another  Guru,  Gangagir,   who  before  smoking 
tobacco  and   ganja    used  to    invoke  Lalgir's  name.     Two  of 
the  successors  of  these  men  were  said  to  be  living  recently,  on 
the  Girn&  clump^   one  on  the  Jogania   hill,   and  the  other  on 
the  Bhim  Guppa  or  Bhim  Cave.('*) 

A  Bramachdraya  now  alive  says  that  he  has  seen  them,  and 
a  devotee  named  Shivad&sji,  used  to  say,  that  formerly  an  Agho* 
rapanthi  lived  in  the  cave  near  Patharchati.  Aghorapanthis 
usually  reside  in  the  depths  of  the  jungle,  but  sometimes  visit 
human  habitations. ('*)       Generally  they   conceal  themselves 

(*  7)    Letter  from  Sir  Miohael  to  Mr.  Leith,  29th  Maroh  1886. 
(*s)     Mr.  ChalDa  Mall,  letter,  26th  June  1885. 

(s  •)    LieuU-Golonel  West,  as  before,  alio  letter  from  Lieut-. Colonel  Watton 
as  before. 

(SO)    Pandit  Nilkontrao,  as  before. 
Statement  of  Bhagrwandaa,  Bhairaji. 

(»0  Ragbunathdaa'tatatement  to  Mr.  Leith,  5th  April  1886,  in  Mr.  Leith's 
bungalow. 

(s  s )    Lieut,-Golonel  Wation  as  abore. 
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at  Girnir.  There  are  numerous  caves  in  which  during  the  hot 
season  devotees  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  villages  of 
Oosrut  and  Shergaum^  the  last  of  which  is  the  most  remote  on 
Abu.  It  is  on  the  N.-E.  end  near  Sirhoi^  and  about  double  the 
distance  of  Oosrut  from  Abu.  Shergaum  has  very  seldom 
been  visited  by  Europeans,  and  when  a  few  years  ago  Mr. 
Shanahan,  a  retired  Conductor  of  the  Public  Works  Department* 
and  who  is,  or  was,  till  quite  recently,  probably  the  oldest 
European  inhabitant  of  Abu,  made  his  way  to  this  village,  he 
was  told  that  no  European  had  been  there  since  Major  Roberts 
visited  the  place  about  1840.  Mr.  Shanahan  shot  some 
crocodiles  in  the  Langraij  talao  which,  on  being  found  dead  by 
Aghorapanthis  (or  Waghoris),  were  devoured  by  them.  These 
people  are  described  by  him  as  a  tribe  of  carrion  eaters 
who  feed  on  dead  bodies,  human  or  otherwise,  and  all  kinds  of 
filth,  who  formerly  and  still,  it  is  commonly  believed,  by  the 
people,  whenever  they  have  the  chance,  kidnap  children,  carry 
them  away  to  their  haunts  and  devour  them.  His  own  opinion 
was,  that  if  cannibalism  still  exists  among  these  wretches  at  Aba 
it  is  practiced  in  the  caves  near  Shergaum  ;  the  villages  about 
the  base  of  the  hi ils  or  the  grassia  huts  among  the  hills  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Railway  being  possibly  the  places  from 
which  children  or  other  weak  defenceless  individuals  are 
carried  off.('^)  Some  of  these  caves  contain  evidence  of  recent 
occupation.  The  account  given  by  a  Gosain  who  has  frequently 
been  at  Abu  and  Girnar,  and  resided  at  Satpura  Boira» 
coincides  remarkably  with  the  above.  He  said  Aghorapanthis 
live  on  Girni,  but  keep  themselves  concealed.  They 
attend  the  Shivar&thi  fair  on  Girna  as  Gosains  along  with 
other  Gosains  *  *  *  The  name  of  the  Aghorapanthis 
at  Girni  are  Somwargir,  whose  Guru  is  Motigir,('*) 
Mangir,  whose     Guru  was  Sarvangir.     The  former  lives  near 

(3  3)     SUtement  made  by  Mr.  Shfnahan  to  Major  W,   C.   WjUie,   then 
First  AssUtant  Political  Agent,  Rajpntana. 

(**)    Statement  of  Baghanathda«  aa  before. 
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the  Kilka  Temple,  which  13  situated  a  little  below  the  Sisaband 
Shikra  or  peak.  About  ten  yoara  ago  another  Aghora- 
panthi  arrived  from  Abu  and  went  to  live  on  Kali  dongri. 
The  temple  is  still  held  in  the  same  awe  that  it  was  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  century  ago  when  visited  by  Colonel  Tod  as 
mentioned  in  para.  6,  The  superstition  is  that  since  the  curse 
pronounced  by  the  goddess  no  one  has  dared  to  enter  the 
temple,  not  even  a  priest.  If  he  ventured  to  do  so  he  would 
never  return  alive.  No  other  religious  sects  live  near,  and 
the  temple  is  in  a  very  wild  and  secluded  spot  "  abounding  in 
tigers.'*  An  imaginative  pilgrim  who  has  been  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood says  that  the  man  who  ventures  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  temple  is  killed  :  if  by  Kalki  she  only  sucks  his  blood 
*'a3  one  would  suck  a  mango,"  if  by  an  Aghorapanthi  the 
flesh  is  eaten  as  weU.('^)  The  Mata  of  Mataji  Sikra  is 
Ambika  M^ta  not  Kdlka  Mata,  and  can  be  visited  by  any  one. 
M^taji's  Temple  is  six  miles  from  K&lka  temple. 

Dattatrya  was  the  guru  at  Girnar.     He  is  worshipped  as  the 
Avatdr  of  Siva,  and  was  an  Aghoripanthi.     His  murat    (idol) 
has  only  one  face,  not  three.     It  is  a  stone  idol  in  human  shape, 
not  a  tomb,  and  is  on  a  platform.     There  is   no  represents 
tion  of  a  dog  near  it.{^®) 

12.  A  man  relates  that  a  bawd  came  from  the  Barda  hills 
to  the  village  of  LangaJ,  under  Junagad,  and  carried  away  a 
kunbi  of  that  village,  whom  he  kept  with  him  for  four  years. 
The  b&wd  used  daily  to'carry  off  and  eat  an  entire  goat,  and 
whenever  he  was  unable  to  find  one  used  to  threaten  to  eat  the 
kunbi,  who  is  said  to  be  alive  now,  and  to  be  the  patel  of 
Langad.("; 

Another  man  affirms  that  a  bdw&  who  lived  near  the  D&mo- 
dhar   Khund  in   the  Girn&r,  used  to   dig  up  and  eat  corpses, 

(35)  Ragunathdas  as  above. 

(3  0)  Statement    of  JamnarAm,  Aghorapanthi  of  Allahabad,  made  there  to 
Mr.  Leith,  4th  January  1885 . 

(»»)  Liout.  Col.  Wation,  through  M.  F.  Fit7jtoald. 
30 
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and  that  he  tried  to  do  so  with  the  corpse  of  a  Pardesi,  who 
had  been  buried  there,  but  the  cannibal  was  driven  off  by 
the  dead  man's  friends  who  watched  the  grave.  The  same 
authority  says  that  a  person  in  his  own  family  died,  and  that 
they  took  the  corpse  to  thp  burial  ground  at  night.  While  he 
and  another  were  watching  the  corpse,  a  b&wa  appeared  and 
gazed  eagerly  at  the  corpse.  The  friends  of  the  dead  man 
were  alarmed,  but  just  then  other  members  of  the  family  came 
up,  and  the  b(iw4  who  had  come  from  Joganis  hill,  fled  away 
towards  Mount  Raivata.('^) 

13.  On  rare  occasions  the  Aghoripanthi  presents  himself 
in  a  more  amiable  light,  as  when  he  contents  himself  with 
honest  milk  diet,  thus  : — A  grihastha  of  Junngad  relates  that  an 
Aghoripanthi  used  to  visit  the  grihasta*s  grand-father's  house 
and  ask  for  goras,  i.  e.,  a  vessel  of  cu^ds.  If  the  goras  were 
given  him  he  would  devour  the  entire  contents  (t.  e.,  several 
pounds)  and  if  he  were  given  molasses  he  would  swallow  from 
10  to  16  pounds  thereof,  and  then  depart.('^)  Fortunately, 
these  greedy  people  do  not  seem  to  trouble  Junagad  now. 

14.  A  gentleman  who  was  well  known  in  the  city  of  Bom- 
bay, and  who  is  so  frequently  quoted  from  in  this  paper,  had 
a  most  unpleasant  experience  of  an  Aghorapanthi  at  Nassick, 
one  day  about  the  year  1880.  This  gentleman,  the  late  Rao 
Sahadhur  Gopalrao  Huri  Deshmukh,  informed  Mr.  Leith  that 
on  that  occasion  he  (the  Rao  Bahadur)  accompanied  the  corpse 
of  his  grandson  to  the  burning  ghat  (Talkute  ghat).  The  men 
who  supplied  the  wood  for  the  pyre  advised  that  the  family  of 
the  deceased  should  remain  at  the  pyre  until  the  corpse  was 
entirely  consumed;  as  otherwise  the  Aghorapanthi  who  was 
present,  would  snatch  away  the  remains  and  eat  them.  The 
Aghoripanthi  was  dressed  as  a  Gosain  and  carried  two  or  three 
skulls. 


(s>)  Statement!!  made  to  Lieut. -Colonel  West. 
(^•)  Lt.-Col.  Watr.oa  as  above  ;  Lieut. -Col.  West. 
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Mr.  Deshmukh  saw  another  Aghoripanthi  at  Rutlam  in 
1834,  and  a  third  in  Bombay,  in  Null  Bazar,  on  5th  July  1885, 
who  was  also  dressed  as  a  Gosain  and  carried  three  skulls  in 
his  hand.  He  was'sitting  in  the  verandah  of  a  native  shop 
begging.  He  had  copper  money  in  a  skull.  People  had 
collected  round  him.  He  was  smeared  with  ashes  on  the 
forehead,  and  had  a  mark  in  red  lead  (Shindur)  between  his 
eye-brows. 

At  Benares  these  objectionable  people  live  at  both  the  burn- 
ing ghats  on  the  Ganges,  t.  e,,  at  the  Jalsam  ghat,  near  A  si, 
and  at  the  Masan  ghat,  and  are  supposed  to  number  between 
one  hundred  and  two  hundred.     They  get  their  living  by  alms 

obtained  from  the  relatives  of  those  whose  bodies  are  burned 
there,  and  are  considered  loathsome  and  impure.  They  also 
frequent  the  Aughar  Nathke  Takya  (resting  place,  literally, 
pillow,  of  the  head,  Aghorapanthi)  where  some  of  their  dead 
are  disposed  of.(*°) 

15.  It  is  in  the  city  last  mentioned  where  the  Aghorapanthis 
are  most  commonly  met  with,  and  the  horror  with  which  they 
are  regarded  at  this  day,  is  graphically  told  by  Mr.  Kedernath 
Basu.(*') 

Some  years  ago  the  present  Dewan  cf  Junagad,  Rao  Saheb 
Haridas  Vicharidas,  came  across  a  troublesome  Aghorapanthi, 
and  the  method  he  adopted  in  freeing  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  unwelcome  visitor  is  amusingly  told  by  the  Rao  Saheb. (**) 

16.  Regarding  the  origin  of  the  Aghoris,  the  following 
curious  legend  is  related  by  Baladin  Badrinath  Trivedi : 
^^Sankara  Ach^rya  had  four  chelas  whom  he  instructed  in 
magic.  Being  about  to  visit  a  country  beyond  the  sea,  he 
requested  his  chelas  to  follow  him  in  whatever  way  they   liked 

(«o^  Verbal  statement  made  bj    Pandit  Rama    Shaukar   Misra,  Depntj 
Oolleotor  of  Benares,  to  Mr.  Leith,  Chri<itma8,  1884. 
(*0  ^o  Appendix  A. 
(**)  See  Appendix  8. 
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beat.  Three  of  tbom  took  ship,  although  they  were  acquainted 
with  mayitras  which  would  cause  the  waters  to  recede  and  thua 
enable  them  to  ti*avcl  overland.  The  fourth  chela,  named 
Jetha,  however,  m:ido  use  of  the  mantras,  and  consequently 
arrived  at  his  destination  before  his  fellow  disciples.  There- 
upon Sankara  Acharya  cursed  him  for  his  arrogance  in  employ* 
ing  such  magic  means  without  first  obtaining  his  Guru's 
permission.  By  this  curse,  the  followers  of  Jetha  wero 
doomed  to  perpetrate  deeds  most  repugnant  to  human  nature, 
and  hence  acquired  the  name  of  Aghoris.f 

17.  The  Aghori,  generally,  is  regarded  as  all  that  is  terrible 
and  hideous,  filthy  and  formidable.  His  real  worship  is  that 
of  Devi  in  her  most  terrific  form,  and  he  must  make  himself  as 
dreadful  and  formidable  as  possible  ;  his  wand  is  a  human 
bone  or  staff  set  with  bone,  his  drinking  vessel,  the  upper  half 
of  a  human  skull.  The  Devi  is  made  as  hideous  as  human 
imagination  and  contrivance  can  m:\ko  her,  and  her  worship 
requires  human  viotims.(*^)  One  authority  is  of  opinion  that 
originally  the  true  Aghoris  were  a  superior  sect,  (**)  of  very 
holy  saints  "  possessed  of  miraculous  powers*^  as  shown  in  a 
passage  of  the  Maha  ama  relating  to  them  as  follows  :— "My 
own  body  is  terrible.  The  atoms  are  terrible.  Fire  is  ter- 
rible, the  wind  is  terrible,  water  is  terrible,  the  a>ther  is  tor^ 
rible.      Whatever  is  terrible  gives  me  pleasure." 

18.  Another  learned  person,  Pandit  Rama  Shankar  Misra, 
is  of  opinion  that  the  reason  why  in  former  times  the  true 
Aghori  resorted  to    the  burning  ghats  was  in  proof  of  his 
indifference  to  worldly  things  and  the  desire  of  meditating  on 
the  vanity  of  wordly  matters  ;  but  this  scarcely  coincides  with 


\     Statenieit  of  M-.  Harlovr^Ti  MAiAbhv,  Vjkki!,  ai  before. 

(♦>)  Lioiit.-Col.  Watson,  Pandit  Ramas-^nkar  Mhr^,  ai  before.  Letter 
throagh  Mr.  F.  W.  Porter,  Collootor  of  Benares,  I9th  June  18S3.  ProfMior 
H.  H.  Wil'on,  Vol.  I.,  p.  233. 

(♦•)     Mr.  Chaina  Mull.  Octroi  Supeintoadont,  AmbaUa  Caotoaineoi.  Letter 
to  Mr.  Loith,  dated  2Jtk  June  1885. 
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the  terrible  attributes  of  the  Aghori  recorded  in  Sanskrit  and 
other  writers  I  have  quoted. 

19.  The  modern  A ghorapan this  follow  in  all  respects  the 
tenets  and  usages  of  the  Aghoris,  though  one  writer  holds 
that  the  true  Aghori  need  not  make  cannibalism  an  essential 
of  Devi  wor8hip(*^):  a  true  Aghori  is  very  rare  now.(*^) 
Those  who  are  commonly  met  with  nowadays  deduce  their 
origin  from  Kiner  Ram  and  Kala  Ram  (the  Guru  or  spiritual 
guide  of  Kiner  Ram)  who  resided  in  Booares  about  150  years 
ago. 

20.  Other  religious  devotees  disdain  to  mix  with  Aghora- 
panthis  and  say  they  would  never  talk  with  them  knowingly, 
as  otherwise  they  would  be  turned  out  of  their  own  sect. 
When  Aghorapanthis  talk  to  other  religious  people  they 
pretend  to  be  ordinary  gosavis  and  to  worship  Devi,(*^) 
Many  are  impostors  and  cannot  be  distinguished  from  gosa- 
vis.C8  to  '') 

21.  Some  Aghoripanthis  have  the  audacity  to  pretend  that 
although  they  may  accept  whatever  is  offered  to  them,  they 
are  forbidden  to  ask  alms,  the  falsity  of  which  is  shown  in  the 
fact  that  most  of  their  monstrous  atrocities  are  perpetrated 
with  the  object  of  ex  tort  ion.  (^^') 

22.  There  are  many  variations  of  the  meaning  of  the  word 
Aghori,  but  the  modern  representative  of  the  sect,  as  wo  see, 
are  generally  known  as  Aghorapanthis,  who,  according  to  one 


(♦')  Religioua  Sects  of  the  Uindua,  hj  Babu  Akshoj  Umar  I>utt.  Calcatta, 
1299.  (Bengali)  Vol  II.,  p.  98. 

(>*)  JamnarAmyas  before.     Pandit  Bamsankar  Misra. 

(*')  Statement  of  Raghanathdas,  as  before. 

(*'-5')  Stvtemout  made.  Slat  January  1886,  to  Mr.  Leith,  in  hia  bungalow, 
by  Bhagw.^n,  a  Dher,  who,  formerly  a  **  Khntah-wallah  **  in  Mr.  Leith's 
aervioe,  bec-ime  a  Bbairagi  and  changed  his  name  to  Bhngwandas. 

(**)  Bi^hwarnatb,  Aghori  of  Gbazipur.  Mr.  Jagundranath  Roy,  as  per 
letter  from  Mr.  Roy  to  Mr.  Irvine,  B.  C.  8.,  l«;t  February  1885, 

Cenaue  Report,  Central  Prorince**,  1881,  Vol.  IL,  p.  30.  N.-W.  ProYiDces 
Oateteer,  Vol.  VI.  p.  657.    Panjaab  Cenaas  Report,  1881,  VoL  I. 

flari  Singh. 
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authority  are  ''  Ghoris  "  a  degenerate  branch  of  the  origiual 
Bect.(^')  Of  the  Aghorpanthis  there  appear  to  be  two  branches 
with  different  customs:  one  Shudih  or  pure,  the  other  Malin 
or  dirty,  who  are  the  eaters  of  abominations,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  describe  what  the  differences  are,  although  it  is  obvious 
that  Aghoris,  Aghorapanthis,  Kapalikas,  Bauls,  Paramahansas, 
Bahikatha  and  perhaps,  also  the  Kalingjas  or  Kukiug  Kjas, 
have  at  times  been  taken  the  one  for  the  other.  According 
to  the  Dabistdn^  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  it  was  the 
act  of  aiilia  or  akhori  from  which  the  Aghori  derived  his 
designation,  but  a  living  Aghoripanthi(*^)  contends  that 
"  Aghori  *'  means  one  who  is  solitary,  separate,  distinct  from 
other  men.  The  similarity  of  the  term  MenU^chor  or  Merd^ 
khoTj  Masit'chora  to  that  of  Aghori  is  alluded  to  in  para/3. 

As  to  tho  connection  between  this  word  and  the  term 
''  Ogre  "  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  one  of  the  places  resorted 
to  by  Aghorapanthis  is  called  "  Oghur  Sikra"  after  an  Aghori 
(see  para*  5),  and  that  the  sthan  at  Tatta  is  to  this  day  known 
as  '*  Ogar-ki  g^di  "  (see  Appendix  H).  Another  term  for 
these  people  is  W aghori  (see  para.  11).  Tho  word  signifies 
also  "one  who  is  terrible  "(•*)  '«  without  fear,"  (•")  and  is  a 
title  of  Shiva  of  whom  Aghoris  are  followers  (*')  and  in  honour 
of  whom  they  recite  shlokas. 

They  are  also  known  as  "Sur-bhang  "  i.e,,  head  turned  by 
"bhang^C)  "Wimmargi,"  "  Cowll,"C*)  "  Aughor,"  and 
"Augor'^  may  be  synonymous,  but  "  Aughor '*  and  **  Aughar" 


(*^)  Mr.  Chaina   Mall,  Letter  to  Mr.  Leith,  2Gth  Jane  188S. 

(•*)     Ramnath  (Jogi)  Aghoripanthi. 

(*')     Pandit  Nilkanthrao,  as  before,  a  gentleman,  who  took  g^eat  intereti 

in  this  enquiry  and  gave  valaable  assistance  to  Mr.  Leith. 
(«•)     Mr.  Chaina  Mull  as  before. 
(*')     Statement  of  Bharaolth  Aghorpantbi  of  Benares,  made  in  th*t  oitjr 

to  Mr.  Leith,  28th  December  1884,  and  18th  Janaaiy  1886. 
(**)     Ban  Bahadur  Qopalrao  Hari  Deshronkh. 
(•  •)    Pandit  Nilkantrao.  See  also  ^  \9rring'a  Trih§s  and  Ca$t§M,  toI.  1,  p.  S09. 
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are  not.C**)  Some  authorities,  however,  differ  on  this  point, 
though  it  would  seem  that  Aughars  are  considered  to  be  a 
respectable  class,  whilst  Aghorapanthis  are  uniTersallj 
detested.('^)  It  is  thus  difficult  to  define*  the  difference 
between  Aghorapanthis  and  kindred  people. 

The  learned  Pandit  Kamashankar  Misra^  in  allusion  to  the 
Aghorapanthi  Baranath,  wrote  to  Mr.  Leith  as  follows  :  "  He 
is  not  a  Yogi,  to  my  thinking.  He  is  a  Sanjasi  of  the 
Aghorapanthi  sect.  A  Yogi  by  religion  cannot  be  a 
Sanyasi.  An  Aghori  is  what  he  is  and  nothing  more.  He 
is  what  the  tenets  of  the  Aghoripanth  require  him  to  be. 
Augar  or  Aughar  cannot  be  a  sub-division  of  the  Jogi 
tribe  or  sect.  Kanphatis  are  certainly  Jogis,  but  to  call  an 
Aghori  a  Jogi,  seems  to  be  very  awkward  and  ridiculous. 
No  doubt  Shiva  is  held  in  veneration  both  by  Jogis  and 
Sanyasis,  but  this  cannot  lead  to  the  inference  that  a  sub- 
division of  the  latter  must  be  contained  in  the  former.  I  do 
not  know  Mr.  Ibbetson's  authority  when  he  divides  Jogis  into 
Kanphatis  and  Aughars^  but  I  must  say,  I  have  nowhere 
found  this  division,  and  to  my  thinking,  Mr.  Ibbetson  possibly 
has  been  led  astray  by  popular  and  erroneous  ideas  g^ven  to 
him  by  his  unlearned  Court  officials.  The  Kanphati,  so  called 
from  his  ears  having  been  bored,  is  no  doubt  a  respectable 
ascetic,  but  an  Aghori  is  an  object  of  dread  and  loathing.  I 
am  not  aware  that  Augar  or  Aughar  has  any  other  signifi- 
cation than  the  one  commonly  given,  and  if  this  is  so, 
Mr*  Ibbetson  has  not  much  truth  in  his  assertion  that  Angara, 
rather  Aughars,  belong  to  the  Jogi  sect.  I  might  as  well  add 
that  at  the  present  time  there  are  no  typical  and  true  Aughars, 
but  all  the  same,  those  that  are,  cannot  be  classified  under  the 
Jogi  tribe  simply  because  they  happen  to  hold  Shiva  in  venera- 
tion, and  that  some  outward  bodily  decorations  of  theirs  tally 

(•o^    Baba  Jogendranath  Boy  of  Ghazipor,  io  letter  to  Mr.   Irrine,  B.  C.  8. 
(**}     ilr.  Chaina  II oU  as  before.     See  also  M r.  Dentil  Ibbetson^  B.  C.  8., 
letter  to  Mr.  Leith,  I3th  Jul/  1885. 
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with   those  of  Jogis.     Angara  are  Aughars  though  degeoe* 
rate,  and  they  mu.st  be  taken  as  such." 

23.  As  to  their  worship  some  profess  to  adore  Agoreshwari 
Mata  (referred  to  la  para.  24),  some  Sitala  Devi,  others 
Parnagiri  Devi,  '' who  presides  at  Pali  beyond  Aj mere  and 
is  regarded  as  the  tutelary  deity  of  ascetics," (**)  others 
Kali,  whose  temple  is  in  Calcutta,  whilst  others  again  hftvo 
other  deities.  According  to  some  Sunyasis,  Aghorapanthis 
at  Oimar  only  worship  the  sun.  At  tiraos,  when  speakings 
they  chant  a  mantra  beginning  '*  Jog- i- Jog.*'  Uh^ranath 
did  so  when  conversing  with  Mr.  Loith.  At  funerals,  they 
cry  *'  Ram  "  for  the  reason  that  Mahader  likes  to  hear  that 
word  called  out  by  the  followers  of  a  corpse,  in  the  ashes  of 
which  ho  loves  to  roll.  This  word  forms  the  initials  of  the 
Trimurti,  Ra  for  Ragha,  Ah  for  Vishna  and  Ma  for  Mahum 
deva,{^^)  While  boasting  of  their  powers,  Aghorapantbis  some- 
times break  out  into  wild  imprecations. (***)  Regarding  their 
superstitions,  they  pretend  that  bhttts  or pisachas  fly  from 
their  presence  "ten  miles"  away.(«*)  Their  least  offensive 
offerings  are  wine,  sweets,  milk,  but  sometimes  they  include 
bhang  **  and  everything.''  C")  Some,  when  seen  with  spiri- 
tuous liquors,  instead  of  making  a  parade  of  drinking  it,  as 
most  of  them  do,  pretend  that  they  are  about  to  turn  the 
strong  drink  into  milk.* 

24.  All  the  c.istes  can  become  Aghoris(**)  whose 
divisions  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Hindus. (*•)  Any  Shaivas 
can    become   A;'liori3    but    not   Vaishnavas.     One    Brahmin 


(A')     Jdmodram,  Ba[;aDathdas,  Bhirinath  as  before. 
(•>)     Jdairam's  inter viuWd  with  Mr.  Cockburn.     Appendix  J. 
(^*)     Mr.  Jogoudraaatb  B«>7*8  letter  as  before. 
(•»)     Bhir&nath. 

(«•)     Bis  swanath  Aghori's  statement  to  Mr.  Jogondranatb  lloy  of  Ghaudpttr* 
*     Mr.  Ilardover^m  Nanabhai,  Vakil,  as  before. 
(<>»;     Babu  Na«U;iohund  Dutt. 

(«'•)     Kamnaih   (Jo^i)  Ai^bor,   Statement    to  Major    M.  Moade,  FoUUoal 
A^^cut,  BUup^l,  March  Itibo, 
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accounted  .for  liis  becoming  an  Aghoripanthi  by  saying  that 
he  quarrelled  with  his  father  and  Jeft  home.(*')  About  fifty 
years  since  several  Jains  of  Surat  became  Aghoripanthis.('°) 
One  of  the  reasons  assigned  for  men  thus  becoming  converts  is 
that  the  Aghoripanthi  can,  at  will,  assume  the  shape  of  bird, 
quadruped,  fish  or  insect. ('^)  Another  is,  that  he  has  the 
power  of  bringing  back  to  life  a  corpse  of  which  he  has 
eaten  ('*)  by  the  act  of  going  to  sleep  for  some  hours  after  his 
cannibalism,  and  then  vomiting  on  the  fragments  of  the 
corpse(").  Any  one  desirous  to  become  a  member  of  the  order 
must,  after  initiation  by  a  qualified  Guru,  study  the  mantras 
relating  thereto  to  be  found  in  the  Vedas,  but  those  who  pro- 
fess to  know  it  refuse  to  communicate  the  mantra  save  i;©  the 
man  who  really  desires  to  study  it.('*)  In  Western  India  the 
original  patroness  of  the  order  is  said  to  have  been  Aghor 
Eshwari  Mata  represented  as  **  lean  famine'*  the  all-devouring, 
and  many  years  ago  the  remains  of  her  temple  were  still  exist- 
ing at  Baroda  or  in  the  Baroda  territory,(")  as  related  in 
para.  5. 

25.  The  greater  numbers  of  the  Aghorapanthis,  it  is 
obvious,  are  mere  rapacious,  shameless  mendicants,  who,  by 
the  terror  of  their  attributes,  horrible  appearance,  and  the 
threat  of  eating  human  ordure  and  urine,  if  their  demands  are 
not  complied  with,  still  contrive  to  prey  upon  the  credulity  of 


(•®)     Jamnaram. 

(^°)  Statement  of  Mr.  Madhavara  Mehtaji,  School  Master  of  Sarat,  to  Mr. 
n.  N.  Vakil. 

(^^)     Colonel  Watson,  as  before. 

(")  Statement  made  to  Mr.  Leith  as  to  the  saperatilions  regarding  these 
people,  by  \]r.  Chagunlal  Gigabhoy,  clerk  to  Mr.  Mulji  B.  Barbhaja,  Solicitor 
of  Bombay. 

C)  5^^  Beligioas  Sects  of  the  Hindus.  Statement  made  to  Mr.  Leith, 
by  Raghunathdas,  resident  of  Satpnra  Bhoira  (cell),  Uirniir,  as  before. 

('♦)     Lieut.-Co'.  Watson. 

(»»)     Lieut.-Col.  Tod. 
31 
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tho  ignorant  or  timid. {'*)  About  thirty  years  ago  one  of 
these  wretches,  even  managed  to  get  into  the  presence  of 
H.  H.  Maharajah  Khanderao,  Gaekwar  of  Baroda,  and  horri- 
fied H.  H.  by  actually  diving  into  a  basket  of  night-soil 
and  swallowing  some  of  the  contents. (")  Aghorapanthis 
will  make  a  bravado  of  carrying  such  filth  about  with 
them,  and  of  obeying  the  calls  of  nature  in  public,  espe- 
cially that  of  vomitingC)  as  alluded  to  in  the  preceding 
paragraph. 

26.  The  five  JFakars  are  :  —  Mmhja  or  wine,  mdnsa  or  flesh, 
maifhiDnj  or  soxnal  int(»rcours<»,  mala  or  excrement  and  mutra 
or  urine.  It  is  said  that  Aghoripanthis  in  some  way  add  to 
these. (")  They  pretend  to  defend  their  monstrous  doctrines 
by  saying  there  must  be  something  in  cannibalism,  and  that 
if  human  ordure  makes  hard  and  barren  land  fertile,  in  the 
same  way  the  feeding  on  such  filth  will  render  the  human 
body  fertile  and  tho  mind  capable  of  meditation.  Mere  eating 
and  drinking  depend  on  inclination. ('^)  A  thing  once  tasted 
cannot  be  forgotten.  The  less  degraded,  however,  admit  that 
a  man  who  professes  that  he  is  saved  by  eating  ordure  must 
bemad.     Eating  human    flesh  and    *' dead  moles  "  is  another 


('«)  Pjindit  Rama  Shanknr,  Sir  Michnol  Filofl<»,  Ccncms  Reports  of  the 
Central  Provinces,  1H81.  Vol.  2,  p.  811  ;  of  the  N.  VV.  Proviucca,  1881, 
Vol.  2,  p.  311  ;  Rasii  district,  Vol.  VI.,  page  657,  alsj  Apiiendices  to  thia  paper 
and  Slurring  an  before. 

('^)  For  fhis  fact,  w}ii«*'.i  [h  nor  tno!itionoi  in  Mr.  T<eith's  papers,  I  am 
indebted  to  Snrir«'Ori-Lt. -<'<•!.  T.  S.  Weir,  who  had  it  from  one  of  hin  aubor- 
dinitfS,  the  laio  Mr.  1  honipsoti.  f  )rm»'rly  an  officer  of  tho  Gaikiwar'a  Army, 
who  was  prcHoot  at  tliis  siMiSational  eccne. 

(*')  ^ee  Pandit  Ramaslmnkir  .Miara  as  bi^ fore,  through  Mr.  Porter,  B.C.S. 
Ditto  of  Bharanath  Ka^unathdas,  irr  also  Sherriuj. 

('^')     Uamnath  (Jogi)  Agorapantirs  statonient  as  before. 

C^)  Uisnawaru'ith  A^h<*ri's  Statement  to  Mr.  Jogendranath  Rojr  •■  per 
letter  from  thi*  last  named  to  Mr.  Irvine,  1*.  0.  S.,     Febj.  188.5. 

St-e  a'so  Uao  Bahadur  Gupalrao  lluri  Peshmukh,  Paudit  Kama  Shankar, 
and  Shcirin-1  us  before. 
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matter,  but  should  be  done  in  secret  as  should  the  offices 
of  nature,  otherwise  the  Aghorapanthi  is  seeking  to  extort.C^) 
27.  Notwithstanding^  the  astounding  wickedness  of  their 
tenets  the  Aghoripanthis  have  the  audacity  to  claim  for  them 
that  they  are  the  doctrines  of  equality  and  humanity. (^^) 
In  their  eyes  all  castes  are  equal,  and  they  make  no  dis- 
tinction between  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad.  One  God  has 
created  all  Aglioripanthis,  Mohamadans,  Fakirs  and  Sunya- 
sis  (^')  but  indifference  to  all  that  is  should  be  the  all  in  all  of 
the  Aghoripanthi's  existence.(°*)  No  one  really  has  a  father 
or  mother,  *Mt  is  all  mere  accident."  (^^)  The  God  of  the 
Aghoripanthi  is  he  who  has  no  fatlier  or  mother.  The 
Aghoripanthi  does  not  worship  images ;  except  God,  he 
reverences  no  one  but  his  Guru  whom  he  is  bound  to  obey.f^^) 
He  has  no  care  in  life,  eats  whatever  he  comes  across,(s') 
sleeps  any  where  and,  in  fact,  wdlks  into  a  well  if  one  comes  in 
his  way.  He  has  no  scruples  about  anything,(°^)  but 
should  subdue  his  natural  tastes  by  eating  human  flesh  and 
filth,  the  carrion  of  reptiles,  anything.  He  should  also  drink 
spirituous  liquors,  the  object  of  all  being  the  attainment  of 
that  perfection  of  wordly  indifference  which  is  expected  of 
every   Sunyasi  or   Jogi  intent  on  salvation. (  ^^  )      Celibacy  is 

(^^)     Bi^nawarnath,  see  also  letter  from  Mr.  Mande,  B.  C.  S.,  to  Mr.    Leith, 
4th  May  1885,  and  Magrath's  Census  Report,  1872. 

(^*)  Bisnawar  Nath,  as  before. 

C')  Ramnath  (Jogi)  Aghori,  as  before. 

C*)  Pandit  Ramasunkar  Mi^ra. 

(**')  Ramnath  Jogi's  statement,  ai  before. 

('*)  J&mnaram. 

C^)  Thii  U  denied  by  Ramnath,  who  eays  that  until  a  chela  has  been 
twenty-four  years  in  the  fraternity  he  must  eat  only  from  Hindus.  After 
that,  all  thing',  are  lawful  and  the  chela  may  accept  food  from  the  hands  of 
Hindus,  Mu^ealmans,  and  Christiaua.  Kanphati  Aghoripanthis  eat  the  fleh 
of  kine,  swine,  or  dead  men. 

("^)  Baghnnathdas. 

C")  Pran  Krishna  Rai,  Deputy  Magistrate  and  Deputy  Collector,  Poorea, 
letter  13th  May  1885,  to  Mr.  Porch,  B.  C  T.  Bhiranath,  as  before.  Pandit 
Ramshankar  Mi'^ri,  as  before. 
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strictly  eiijoined,(^^)  and  if  an  A.ghorapanthi  marries  the  eflfect 
of  the  ni!intra  is  lost  on  hiir,  anJ  he  can  no  longer  change  his 
shape.  A  trne  Aghonipanthi  has  full  command  over  his 
passions,  and  one  of  them  said  to  Mr.  Leith,  **  Jub  mooj  hai 
ihtilum  hota  hai  tub  main  mani  kha  jata  boon.''  It  is  adimitted 
that  this  rule  as  to  celibacy  is  not  always  followed,(®^  )  a»d 
the  proof  of  this  laxness  of  discipline  is  found  in  the  official 
Census  Returns  for  IBS],  which  enumerate  9'6  (51  male  and 
42  female)  Aghoripanthis  in  the  Central  Provinces  and  2,121 
males  and  1,0-iG  females  in  theN.-W,  P.  (Azimgarh  District). 
In  the  Ballia  District  there  were  68  of  whom  fully  half  were 
women. 

28.  These  people  go  on  pilgrimage  to  diflferent  places  for 
pnja  (worship),  nahayet  (bathing),  and  darsaa  (visiting 
tombs).  One  man(^"')  states  that  he  has  visited  Pasupathi* 
nuth  in  Nipal  for  puja,  and  Pali  for  darsau,  and  that  he  has 
performed  Sakti  workship  at  Kalighat  in  Calcutta.  When 
Aghoripanthis  go  to  Shivaratri  fair  at  Giruar  they  are  with 
gosains.  (^^) 

29.  For  the  most  part,  Aghoripanthis  lead  a  wandering 
life,  are  without  homes  and  prefer  to  dwell  in  holes,  clefts 
of  rocks  and  burning  ghuts.(^^)  They  do  not  cook  but  eat 
the  fragments  given  them  in  charity  as  received,  which 
they  put,  as  far  as  may  be,  into  the  cavity  of  the  skull  they 
carry  about  with  them. 

80.  A  chela  cannot  become  a  Guru  until  twelve  years  after 
his  own  Guru^s  death.  At  the  installation  of  a  Guru  there  is  a 
feast,  and  other  Gurus  place  the  new  Guru  on  the  g6di.  He 
does  not  change  his  name.(^^)     The  Ghazipur  Aghoripanthis 

{'-^)  Mr.  Chaina  Mull. 

^•M  Bharinath'**  statement. 

{^'^ )  Ramnath  Jogi. 

('*)  Janmnram. 

C**)  Ramtiath,  Jof^  and  Ilari  Singh,  as  Xtefure. 

{^^)   PaTidit  Lakshmi  Shunk.ir  Miari. 

('■^)  Jumiiarani. 
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under  Hari  Edra  do  not  make  many  chelas,  but  the  follow- 
ers of  Kenerara  are  said  to  admit  them  without  limitation  of 
numbers.  The  difference  between  these  two  divisions  is,  that  the 
followers  of  Keneram  do  not  use  gerna  (coloured  clothes),  and 
that  they  carry  earthen  pots  (bhamkah)  and  rota  (sticks). (^^) 
The  bodies  of  chelas  who  die  in  Benares  are  thrown  into  the 
Ganges,  but  the  dead  who  die  well  off*,  are  placed  in  coffins, 
and  many  Aghori[>anthis  have  been  interred  in  the  Augarnath 
ka  Tukaya  there.(^^)  As  a  rule,  Aghori{>anthis  do  not  care 
what  becomes  of  their  bodies(^^)  ordinarily,  bodies  cannot  be 
buried  in  the  Sthans.  Those  bodies  that  are  buried,  are 
placed  in  the  grave  sitting  cross-legged,  not  lengthwise. (*°°) 

31.  All  the  Gurus  keep  dogs  which  may  be  of  any  colour, 
and  are  said  to  be  maintained  for  purposes  of  protection.(*^') 
The  dogs  are  not  all  pariahs  of  the  streets,  although  some 
Gurus  are  followed  by  three  or  four  when  on  pilgrimage. (*°^) 
Occasionally  the  dogs  seem  to  be  regarded  with  real  affection 
by   their  strange   masters.('°') 

32.  The  Aghoripanthi  is  believed  to  hold  converse  with 
all  the  evil  spirits  frequenting  the  burning  ghclts,  and  funeral 
parties  must  be  very  badly  off  who  refuse  to  pay  him  some- 
thing. (*°*)  In  former  days  he  claimed  five  pieces  of  wood  at 
each  funeral  in  Benares;  but  the  Doms  or  Dumras  interfere 
with  his  perquisites,  and  in  some  cases  only  let  him  carry  off*  the 
remains  of  the  unburned  wood  from  each  pyre.('°')  When 
angered  and  excited  Aghoripanthis  invoke  Kala,  Kalikadevi 
or   other  deity  and    threaten    to  spread   devastation  around 

(•')  Mr.  Jogendranath  Roy,  Ist  Febraarj  1885. 

(^■)  Huri  Singh,  as  before. 

(c)  Bharanath  and  Janmaram. 

(»<x»)   Ramnath. 

(»o»)  Bharanath. 

(*®*)  Jamnaram. 

i^o^)  Sir  Michael  Filose. 

(»<>♦)  Notee  by  Mr.  Cockburn,  as  before. 

^105)  Huri  Singh,  and  Bharanath,  as  before. 
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tliein»(i°^)  Even  among  the  educated  classes  who  should  know 
better  (  see  Appendix  I  )  they  arc  dreaded,  and  as  au 
instance  of  the  terror  which  they  create  among  the  ignorant 
it  may  bo  mentioned  that  in  the  Lakhnao  district  it  is  believed 
that  if  alms  are  refused  them  the  Aghoripanthis  will  cause 
those  who  refuse,  to  bo  attacked  with  fever.(*"^) 

33.  On  the  other  hand,  their  good  offices  may  secure  bene- 
fits, as  in  the  case  of  a  zemindar  of  Muzatfernagar  who,  being 
at  Allahabad,  refused  to  eat  a  piece  of  human  flesh  offered  to 
him  by  an  Aghoripanthi  who  thereupon  threw  the  flesh  at 
the  Zemindar's  head,  on  which  it  stuck.  The  zemindar  after- 
wards became  so  exceedingly  wealthy  that  he  had  difficulty  in 
storing  his  wealth.(*^^) 

34«  In  Benares  and  elsewhere  they  are  not  allowed  within 
the  precincts  of  temples,  nor  are  they  permitted  to  stand  out- 
side private  houses.  Their  principal  hunting  grounds  are  the 
burning  ghdts.* 

35.  From  various  causes  the  practices  of  Aghoris,  Aghori- 
panthis, Kdpdlikas,  Paramhansas,  Bauls,  and  Hahikathas 
have  been  confounded  one  with  a'n other  in  some  instances, 
and  I  have  given  a  brief  notice  of  the  last  mentioned  sects  in 
Appendix  (G).  In  Appendix  H  an  account  will  be  found  of  the 
Maths  or  Sthans  of  the  Aghoripanthis,  the  names  of  their 
Gurus,  and  so  on.  Appendix  J  is  a  description  of  the  manner 
in  which  Aghoripanthis  dre^s,  and  wear  their  caste  marks 
together  with  some  other  interesting  details. 


(>"«)  Sir  Michael  Filose. 
(*o')  Mr.  IlardoToram  Nanabhai  Vakil. 
(>o^)  Punjaub  Notes  and  Queries,  Vol.  III.  351, 

*  See  also  statements  of  Sir  Miohael  Filose,   Mr.  Hardereram    N^anabhaly 
Pandit  Rama  Shankar,  and  Apjieudicefl. 
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APPENDICES. 

APPENDIX  A. 

It  would  seem  that  it  is  at  Beuares  where  the  Aghoripanthis 
are  most  frequently  seen  now,  and  the  detestation  with  which 
they  are  still  regarded  in  Bengal  is  shown  in  the  following 
account  of  them  by  Mr.  Kedernath  Basu,  Editor  of  the  Z7rit- 
vertte,  Berhampur,  near  Murshidabad.  *  *'The  Aghorapan- 
this  are  determined  cannibals.  They  kill  stray  persons  and 
eat  them  whenever  they  find  an  opportunity. *'  He  then 
quotes  a  letter  from  his  tutor  and  friend  Babu  Khirodechan- 
dra  Rai  Choudhuri,  M.  A.,  who  states  that  in  the  last  week  of 
December  1872  he  went  to  "  do''  Delhi  and  that  on  the  22nd 
of  that  month  he  visited  Asoka's  Sat  Ferozeshah-ki-kotta.  "  I 
attempted/'  says  Mr.  Khir  )dechandra,  "to  examine  the  building 
that  supports  its  base.  That  building  is  in  ruins  *  * 
The  house  is  three  storied  and  has  a  large  number  of  rooms. 
In  one  of  these  rooms,  hardly  lighted  up  by  the  rays  of  a 
winter  sun  *  *  I  found  flowers,  vermilion  and  a  cherdgh 
(or  earthen  lamp)  of  red  colour  with  wicks  *  *  I 
concluded  that  the  lamp  was  lighted  that  night  or  the  night 
previous.  I  had  read  Bankim  B^ibu's  Kapal  Kundala  before 
that  and  hastened  out  as  soon  as  I  possibly  could.  On  returning 
to  town  and  addressing  with  elderly  residents  of  the  place,  I 
was  told  that  the  ruined  house  was  seldom  visited  by  travellers 
in  the  day  time  and  hardly  ever  at  night  and  was  the  ren- 
dezvous either  of  dacoits  or  of  Aghoris.  I  think  the  latter 
was  the  more  probable  surmise.  The  gentlemen  told  me  that 
the  Aghoris  if  they  could  catch  me  would  have  killed  me  for 
religious  purposes.  That  Aghoris  do  so,  is  well  known  in 
India.  I  hope  Goyernment  will  take  proper  measures  to  protect 
travellers  in  such  places."  Mr.  Kedarnath  Basu  went  on  to 
express    the   hope  that  Government   would   make   searching 

•  Letter  to  Mr.  Leith,  dated  6th  January  1886. 
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enquirios  "into  the  black  deeds  connected  with  the  reh'^ion  of 
tho  Aghoris/'  though  he  did  not  think  much  good  could  bo 
done  unless  those  enquiries  were  secret,  "  because  the  Hindus 
are  such  a  superstitious  set  of  people  that  if  they  get  an  inkling 
of  the  Government  prying  into  the  religious  doings  of  their 
sects  they  will  take  every  precaution  to  thwart  it.*' 


APPENDIX  B. 


{Authorities    referred  to  in  para.   I). 

Colonel    Barr,  formerly  Resident,  Baroda. 

Hon'ble  Mr,  Justice  Brodhurst,  Alhihabad. 

Babu  Xadia  Chand  Dutt. 

Mr.  William  Cockburn,  formerly  of  Benares. 

Mr.  Chaina  Mull,  Octroi  Superintendent,  Amballa. 

Major  Curzon  Wyllie,  1st  Assistant  Agent  to  the  Govemor- 
Generurs  Agent,  Rajputana. 

Mr.  Elliott,  C.  S.,  Political  Department. 

Mr.  P.  Fitzgerald,  Political  Department. 

Sir  Michael  Filoso,  H.  H.  Scindiah's  service. 

Mr.  Forman,  C.  S.,  District  Judge,  Shikarpur. 

Rao  Bahadur  Gopalrao  Hari  Deshmukh,  of  Bombay. 

Rao  Saheb  Haridas  Viparidas,  Dewan  of  the  Junagad  State. 

Mr.  Hardevram  Xanabhai,    Vakil  of  Bombay. 

Ilari  Singh,  a  cultivator  of  Benares. 

Mr.  W.  Irvine,  B.  C.  S.,  Ghazipur. 

Mr.  Denzil  Ibbetson,  B.  C.  S. 

Mr.  Jogondranath  Roy  of  Ghazipur  (Pleader). 

Mr.  Kodernath  Basu  of  the  Berhampur  *'  Universe.'* 

Captain  (now  Major)  Malcolm  Meade,  Political  Agont^ 
Bhopal. 

Mr.  H.  Maude,  Ben.  C.  S. 

Mr.  Porter,  B.  C.  S.,  Collector  of  Benares. 

Mr.  Porch,  B.  C.  S. 
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Pandit   Nilkantrao,    Deputy  Inspector  .of  Scbools,   H,  H. 
Scindiah's  territory. 

Prankrisbna  Rai,  Deputy  Magistrate  and  Deputy  Collector, 
Poorea. 
Mr.  H.  Rivett-Carnac,  B.  C.  S. 

Pandit  Rama  Shankar  Misra^   Hony.  Deputy  Collector  of 
Benares. 

Mr.  Shanahan,  formerly  of  the   Public  Works   Department. 
Kad  Shababudin,  C.  I.  EL,  formerly  Dewan  of  Baroda. 
Major    (then   Captain)     R.  C,   Temple^  formerly   Canton- 
tnent  Magistrate,  Amballa. 

Lieut.-Colonel  Watson,  Political  Agent,  Southern  Maraiha 
Country. 

Lieut-Colonel  West,  Political  Agent,  Kathiawad. 
And  the  following  Aghoripanthis : — 
Bbaranath  of  Benares. 
Jamndram  of  Allahabad. 
Bisnarwar  Nath  of  Ghazipur. 
Ramnath  (Jogi)  Aghori.  . 

Also  Biighunathdas  of  the  Kamanandi  sect,  and 
Bhagwandas,  Bhiragi. 


APPENDIX  C. 

The  Hindu  relegion  mostly  consists  of  sacrifices,  so  much  so 
that  even  the  burning  of  a  human  corpse  is  called  antyeslui 
(the  final  sacrifice).  There  is  hardly  any  commandment  of  the 
Vedic  religion  which  is  not  attended  with  sacrifice  of  one 
kind  or  another  *  *  Those  sacrifices  that  profess  to  be 
based  on  custom  and  not  on  any  works  of  rishU  (sages)  must 
have  been  originally  practiced  by  the  aboriginal  races  whom 
the  Aryans  conquered,  and  must  have  been  subsequently  in* 
corporated  by   the   Aryans  into  their   sacrificial   obaervanoea 

32 
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as  the  unnvoidable  result  of  their  contact  with  the  non- Aryans, 
'J'he  Aryan  sacrifices  are  again  divisible  under  two  heads  :  the 
Vcdic  and  the  Tantrick  *  *  *  It  is  said  that  the  Vedas 
were  revealed  by  Brahma,  the  last  of  the  Hindu  Trinity.  It 
is  curious  to  note  that  his  worship  is  prohibited  throughout 
India  except  in  *  •  •  Brahma  Pashkar  nearAjmere, 
'and  Brahnia'K  Khed  near  Idwi,  The  reason  assigned  for  this 
prohibition  is,  that  when  ho  was  once  appointed  an  arbitrator 
in  a  dispute,  ho  spoke  a  lie,  and  was  punished  for  it  by  Siva 
with  the  prohibition  of  his  worship  in  the  form  of  an  idol.  The 
Big'Vi<l't  declares  that  the  sacrifioial  fire  was  first  kindled  by 
Brahma's  son,  Manu,  who  corresponds  to  Noah  of  the  Christian 
Bible  (Rig^Veduy  V.  1.  11,  and  V.  2.  1.)  The  reason  why 
I  identify  Manu  with  Noah,  is  that  like  Noah,  Manu  is  said  to 
have  been  saved  by  God  at  the  time  of  the  universal  del  ago 
•  *  According  to  the  Scinkaravijaya  which  gives  an 
account  of  Sankarachdraya's  life,  that  great  philosopher  ia 
said  to  have  supported  the  performance  of  sacrifces  on 
the  ground  that  they  wore  commanded  by  the  Vodas.  It 
is  said  that  many  Jains  came  to  him  to  dispute  the  position 
of  the  Vedas,  being  a  revelation,  on  the  ground  that  they 
wore  cruel  to  animal  life ;  but  Sankardchdrya  vanquished 
them  all  in  a  controversy  and  maintained  the  8acre4 
character  of  the  Vodic  teaching.  Buddhist  and  Jain  Pandita 
fought  against  Brahmaus  for  nearly  1,500  years  and 
prescribed  the  Vedas  and  the  caste,  the  former  because  they 
were  cruel  to  animal  life,  and  the  latter  because  it  main- 
tained inequality  among  men.  Their  heresy  so  prospered 
for  a  time  that  Biahmans  were  obliged  to  acknowledge 
liuddha  as  one  of  the  avataras  or  incarnations  of  the  deity,  but 
somehow  or  other  the  projected  revolution  was  not  successful 
in  the  end,  and  the  religion  of  mercy  known  as  daya-dbarnia  waa 
crushed  in  India  *  *  Some  Hindu  authors  have  conceded 
that  if  a  man  desires  to  perform  a  sacrifice  the  goat  should 
uot  be  a  living  animal  but  one  made  of  rice  f]our.     The  qaestion 
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is  stiJl  debated  with  considerable  vehemence  by  Smaria  and 
Vaishnava  Brihmans,  but  the  Smaria  Brahmans  yet  contiuuo 
to  perform  their  sacrifices  with  living  animals.  *  *  * 
*  *  •  *  The  Tantrik  sacrifices  cannot  be  performed 
without  meat  or  liquor  ♦  *  Even  Brihmans  are  found 
among  the  performers' of  these  sacrifices  *  *  The  per- 
formers of  Tantrik  sacrifices  do  not  observe  caste  •  \ 
Their  sacrifice  is  called  6(i2W<ma,  which  consists  in  cutting  the 
head  of  the  animal  intended  to  be  sacrificed.  The  authorities 
which  they  follow  are  taniras^  rahasyas,  and  yamalas,  and  also 
some  purdnas;  for  instance,  the  K^lika  Purina  contains  a  chapter 
on  sacrifice.  It  is  called  rudhirddhy  ay  a  or  the  bloody  chapter. 
It  recommends  victims  for  a  sacrifice,  from  a  human  being 
down  to  a  sheep.  Their  religious  rites  are  very  immoral  and 
cruel,  and  yet  they  attract  several  followers,  owing  to  the  high 

• 

pretensions  of  supernatural  power  held  out  to  devotees  *  * 
Some  writers  attempt  to  elevate  this  system  to  the  rank  of  the 
Vedas.  But  the  practices  of  this  sect  are  so  strongly  con- 
demned by  the  orthodox  that  persons  wishing  to  perform 
Tantrik  sacrifices  are  obliged  to  perform  them  at  night  with 
great  secrecy  and  in  places  not  frequented  by  people.  This  sect 
is  more  numerous  in  Bengal,  Kashmere,  and  Uravida  than 
elsewhere.  Durga,  Chandi,  Kdli  or  some  other  goddess  is  the 
object  of  worship.  In  all  Vedic  sacrifices  animals  are  killed 
by  suffocating  them,  in  Tantrik  sacrifices  they  are  decapitated. 
The  Vedic  mode  of  killing  preserved  the  blood  of  the  animal  in 
its  body,  while  the  Tantrik  mode  allowed  it  to  run  out.  In 
course  of  time  the  Vedic  and  the  TSntrik  ceremonies  became 
mixed,  so  that  in  the  later  ritualistic  works  called  prayogas 
and  paddhatis  they  came  to  be  set  down*  side  by  side.  I  was 
for  several  years  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  the  Tfintrik 
system  of  sacrifice  as  laid  down  in  their  works.  I  have  given 
the  result  of  it  in  ray  book  called  Aga  maprakiUa  in  Gujrathl. 
It   has    been    translated    into    Marathi    by  Mr.  Krishuarao 
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Nawalkar.  It  has  been  largely  quoted  from  by  Professor  Sir 
M.  Monier  Williams  in  his  work  Religious  Thought  in  India. 
Mr.  Nawalkar  has  also  translated  the  work  into  English, 
and  intends  to  publish  it.  Non-Aryan  sacrifices  are  not 
founded  on  any  religions  work^  bnt  rest  solely  on  custom. 
Buffaloes,  sheep,  fowls,  &c.,  are  promised  to  idols  at  different 
flhrines,  such  as  those  of  Kuli,  Khandoba,  Biroba,  Bhavini, 
Bahirobd,  Sitala,  &c.  They  are  carried  on  according  to  custom 
or  the  advice  of  the  temple  priests.  In  India  there  are  numerons 
temples  where  animals  are  sacrificed  in  great  nnnibar.  The 
temples  of  Kdii  in  Calcutta,  Durg&  in  Benares,  Vindhya  Vdsin 
at  Mirzapur,  Bhavdni  at  Kondanpur  and  Tuljapnr,  will  suffice 
as  examples.  Besides  every  village  has  a  jatrd  (a  fair)  held  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  village.  At  such  a  fair  bufftiloes^and  sheep 
are  sacrificed.  These  village  jatras  are  called  Lakshmi- 
Karya.  The  proceedings  of  a  recent  jatra  are  reported  in 
the  Dnyanodtiyaj  a  Bombay  weekly,  of  the  2Cth  August  1886. 
It  is  stated  that  twelve  buffaloes  and  many  sheep  were  killed 
before  the  idol,  and  that  the  ceremony  lasted  for  two  weeks. 
I  know  of  several  villages  in  which  these  jatras  are  held,  and 
buflfuloes  are  slaughtered  in  a  very  cruel  manner.  The  belief 
that  prosperity  in  a  calling  cannot  be  attained  unless  these 
sacrifices  are  performed,  is  general  among  the  villagers.  In 
the  village  of  Khavlee,  near  Wai^  in  tbo  Satara  District, 
it  is  usual  to  take  off  the  heart  of  the  animal  before  it 
is  decapitated.  In  other  places,  the  blood  of  the  animal 
sacrificed  is  sprinkled  overall  the  fields,  in  the  belief  that  such 
sprinkling  produces  fertility.  In  some  places,  the  head  of  the 
animal  is  kept  for  several  days  before  the  temple  with  a  lamp 
burning  on  it.  Bheels,  Kolis,  Mahars  and  other  aborigines 
are  very  particular  about  the  performance  of  these  sacrifices. 
There  are  various  superstitions  connected  with  these  sacrifices. 
It  is  believed  that  the  lamp  burning  on  the  severed  head  of 
the  animal,  it  removed  and   buried,  carries   prosperity  to  the 
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village  of  its  burial ;  and  accordingly  attempts  to  remove  such 
lamps  stealthily  are  often  made  by  inhabitants  of  neighbour- 
ing villages.  The  people  of  the  village  are  accordingly  seen 
guarding  the  lamp  with  sticks  and  arms  and  preventing  any 
one  from  taking  it  away. 

The  non- Aryan  sacrifices  require  no  priest^  for  there  is  no 
written  ritual.  I'he  ritual  is  regulated  by  custom  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation.  As  in  every  village^  so  in 
every  fort^  there  is  some  deity  which  must  be  satisfied  by  an 
offering  of  some  live  animal.  It  appears  that  when  forts 
were  built^  human  beings  were  sacrificed.  It  is  common  to 
meet  a  Maharin's  place  near  the  gate  of  a  fort.  At  one  of 
these  forts  which  I  saw^  I  was  told  that  a  female  of  the  Mahar 
caste  was  buried  alive  there,  and  I  saw  the  place  worshipped. 
A  bufialo  is  selected  for  a  sacrificial  offering  to  goddess 
Bhavani,  because,  according  to  a  Puranik  account,  she 
killed  a  demon  named  Mahishasura  who  had  the  form 
of  a  bufialo,  and  it  came  to  be  believed  that  on  that 
account  the  killing  of  that  animal  would  be  very  acceptable 
to  her. 

These  superstitions  are  very  strong  and  ancient.  All 
sacrificial  worship  is  founded  on  some  error  or  misconception 
of  the  true  nature  of  God.  The  light  of  knowledge  will  dis- 
place the  error  and  teach  what  is  proper  and  right,  but,  till 
this  consummation  takes  place^  sacrifices)  Aryan  and  non- 
Aryan,  will  prevail. 

Sacrificial  worship  is  one  of  the  three  modes  of  worshipping 
the  deity^  recognised  by  the  Hindu  religion.  They  are  called 
Karma  (sacrificial  religion), /naria  (philosophical  religion)  and 
hhakti  (devotional  religion).  The  first  system,  which  I  have 
already  described,  supposes  gods  to  be  expecting  offerings  of 
food  from  man,  and  offering  him  in  return  the  good  things  of 
this  and  the  next  world.*       It  has   its   foundation   mainly   in 

(0  Bhagavad  GiU,  ch.  Ill,  v.  11. 
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revelation,  or  the  Samhitas  and  Brdhmanas,  The  second 
system  of  worship,  or  the  philosophic  religion,  is  based  on  the 
npaninhads  and  the  sutras  of  the  founders  of  the  six  orthodox 
schools  of  philosophy,  called  dariunas.  The  followers  of  this 
religion  accept  reason  as  their  principal  guide.  They  scorn 
the  idea  of  sacrifice  as  childish,  and  say  that  if  a  sacrificcr 
goes  to  heaven,  he  will  return  after  he  has  lived  out  his  merit 
and  will  be  born  again.  They  maintain  that  a  sacriBco, 
though  recommended  by  the  highest  authority,  is  cruel  and 
barbarous  and  is  not  intended  for  this  Kali^yuga.  They 
transfer  the  merit  ascribed  to  sacrifices  in  Vedic  times  to  other 
acts  of  piety,  such  as  ablution  in  sacred  rivers  (sn&na),  gifts 
(d&na)^  visits  to  shrines  (yiUra),  and  repetition  of  God'a  name 
(bhajaua).  They  inculcate  that  a  man  going  to  bathe  in  the 
Ganges  performs  a  horse  sacrifice  at  every  pace  of  his  journey. 
They  never  perform  any  sacrifice  but  contemplate  the  infinite 
power  of  God  and  His  identity  with  human  soul.  The  third 
system  or  the  devotional  religion  teaches  that  God  is  personal 
and  wants  physical  worship.  It  is  founded  on  the  MahabhU" 
rata  and  on  Puranas^  particularly  the  Bhdfjavata,  The  foun- 
ders of  the  four  Vaishnava  Samprnduyas  (sects)  and  saints 
like  Ghaitanya,  Nityananda,  Ekandtha,  Tuk&rdma  and  others, 
belong  to  this  religion  and  teach  faith  in  God  and  His  paren* 
tal  goodness.  These  are  called  bhaktas  and  sdifhns.  They 
do  njt  believe  in  sacrifices  or  philosophy  ;  tlioy  inculcate  fear 
of  God  and  the  necessity  of  worship  and  of  faith  in  His  good- 
ness. They  abstain  from  animal  food,  falsehood,  and  immoral 
practices  of  the  tdtitriica  sacrifices. 

[Abstract  of  payrr  by  ths  Uite  lino  Bahadur  Hari  Deshmukh 
on  "  nindu  Sacrifices "  read  before  this  Society,  20th  Oct 
1886.) 

This  paper  is  not  referred  to  in  Mr.  Leith's  notes,  but  I 
have  included  it  in  the  appendix  as  elucidating  the  question 
of  human  sacrifice. 
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APPENDIX  D. 

The  EiUthoT  otihe  Dabistan  aays  ''the  sect  of  Yogis  know 
no  prohibited  food  ♦  *  They  also  kill  and  eat  men 
*  ♦  *  There  are  Bome  of  this  sect  who  having  mixed  their 
excretions  and  filtered  them  through  a  piece  of  cloth,  drink 
them  and  say  such  an  act  renders  a  man  capable  of  great 
affairs,  and  they  pretend  to  know  strange  things.  They  call 
the  performer  of  this  act  Atilia  and  also  AkJiori  •  * 
They  have  all   originated  from  Gorakhnath." 

"  The  author  of  this  work  saw  a  man,  who  singing  the  cus- 
tomary song,  sat  upon  a  corpse  which  he  kept  unburied  until 
it  came  to  a  state  of  dissolution  and  then  ate  the  flesh  of  it  : 
this  act  they  hold  extremely  meritorious."  He  goes  on  to 
state  that  the  followers  of  this  sect  prostitute  their  barren 
wives  to  the  performers  of  such  acts  (Ibid.),  p.  156."  (*) 


Sherring  in  his  Hindu  Tribes  and  Castes, — Volume  I.,  p.  269, 

_  » 

under  the  head  '' Aghori,"  says: — "This  is  the  name  of  a  flag- 
rantly indecent  and  abominable  set  of  beggars  who  have  ren- 
dered themselves  notorious  for  the  disgusting  vileness  of  their 
habits.  Prowling  about  in  the  pursuit  of  their  miserable 
calling,  which,  however,  is  one  of  the  most  successful  in  India, 
they  will  take  no  denial.  In  case  of  refusal  of  alms  they  will 
besmear  themselves  with  filth  and  eat  the  most  loathsome 
garbage  in  the  presence  of   the   persons  who   withhold  money 


(M  B^ihiaidny  Vol.  II,  p.  129  (translated  fVom  the   original  Persian  by   David 
Shea  and  Anthony  Troyer.     Parid  and  London,  1843). 

The  supposed  author  of  this  extraordinary  work,  Moahan  Fani.  is  thought 
tohave  diod  about  A,  D.  in70.  Sir  William  Jones  who  brought  the  work  to 
light  says  '^  it  contains  more  reoondite  learfling,  mere  entertaining  history, 
more  beautiful  specimens  of  poetry,  more  ingenuity  and  wit,  more  indecency 
and  blasphemy  than  I  ever  saw  collected  in  a  single  yolnme.*'  There  is  no 
reference  to  the  Ddhittdn  in  Mr.  Leith's  papers,  bat  1  have  quoted  this  passage 
from  my  own  copy  of  the  book  as  which  a  most  reliable  authority. 
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from  them.  Tliey  are  a  pest  of  native  society^  The  Aghoris 
deduce  their  origin  from  Kira  Rdm  and  Kalu  Kam  (the  gura 
or  spiritual  guide  of  Kira  Bdm  )  who  are  supposed  to  have 
lived  in  Benares  about  one  hundred  years  ago.  Hindus  of 
all  castes  may  enter  the  order.  On  induction  their  bodies 
are  first  shaved  and  they  are  sent  to  Ashtbhuja^  Mirzapur,  the 
shrine  of  a  famous  goddess^  six  miles  from  Mirsapur,  where 
they  practise  incantations  until  they  imagine  they  have  ac- 
quired the  power  of  the  goddess  Aghor  Mukhi,  whom  they 
worship  and  whose  tenets   they   observe        ♦  ♦  ♦ 

*  *         The  Aghoris  eat   all  kinds  of  food   in- 

cluding the  carcases  of  jackals^  cats  and  other  animals  which 
die  of  themselves, " 

In  another  passage  (Vol  11.^  p.  334)  he  adds  :  The  Aghori 
or  Sar  Bhangi  are  described  as  being  wanderers  and  like  the 
gosavis,  and  as  being  a  kind  of  conjurors  pretending  by 
tricks  to  produce  milk^  liquor  and  so  forth  from  their  months. 
They  carry  human  skulls  in  which  they  mix  up  urine  and  gar 
or  sugar^  and  drink  the  same  as  a  dram,  by  doing  which  and 
by  squatting  before  houses  for  purposes  of  nature^  they  extort 
gifts  from  people  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  hotrible  nuisance  of 
their  presence.     They  are  believed  to  be  gang  robbers. 


In  the ''  Berclationso/an  Orderly y**  SelcdioM  *'  Calcutta  Umew^ 
Vol,  IIL,  p.  315  {Benares  1849),  the  writer  describes  the  moat 
loathsome  sight  at  the  burning  ghauts,  to  be  the  Aghoris, 
going  about  in  pun's  natnralibus,  carrpng  fresh  human  skulls 
off  which  they  had  previously  eaten  the  flesh  and  from  which 
they  had  afterwards  with  their  fingers  scooped  out  the  eyes  and 
brains.  Their  food,  the  first  thing  that  offered,  whether 
putrid  corpse,  cooked  foo<l  or  ordure.  With  matted  hair, 
blood- red  eyes  and  body  covered  with  filth  and  vermin,  the 
Aghorapanthi  was  an  object  of  terror  and  disgust,  who 
looked  rather  a  wolf  ready  to  destroy  and  devour  his  prey  thma 
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a  human  being.  The  writer  saw  a  wretch  of  this  fraternity, 
eating  the  head  of  a  putrid  corpse,  he  howled  and  pointed  at 
the  writer  and  then  scooped  out  the  eyes  from  the  skull  and 
ate  them.  The  "  orderly"  had  his  matchlock  with  him  *'  and 
was  within  an  ace"  of  putting  a  ball  into  the  monster's  head. 
On  another  occasion,  an  Aghori  who  had  previously  been 
convicted  of  rape,  assault,  almost  amounting  to  homicide,  and 
vagrancy,  was  apprehended  whilst  violently  intoxicated  carry* 
ing  a  hu^e  Malay  kris,  a  blow  from  which  would  have  been 
death.  He  was  ordered  to  find  heavy  security,  but  afterwards 
was  released,  consequent  on  the  superior  wisdom  of  the 
Appellate  Court.  The  writer  proceeds  to  protest  against  the 
Government  of  the  day  for  tolerating  the  existence  of  Aghoris 
and  asks  whether  such  miscreants  should  not  be  imprisoned  for 
life,  pointing  out  that  the  precepts  of  Islam  would  sanction  the 
wholesale  slaughter  of  such  monsters,  whilst  unfortunately 
some  Hindoos  looked  upon  them  with  veneration. 


In  the  Topography  of  Assam,  Calcutta  1837,  by  I.  M'Cosh, 
page  87,  it  is  stated  that  the  temples  in  that  country  were 
prolific  in  faquirs  and  other  vagrants  who  strolled  about  the 
country  in  the  most  disgusting  state  of  filth  and  nakedness. 
Aghorapanthis  or  eaters  of  dead  men's  flesh  were  occasionally 
met  with  amongst  them.  '*  During  my  residence  at  Goalpura, 
two  men  of  that  caste  were  caught  gnawing  the  flesh  from  a 
human  bone  and  taken  up  by  the  police.  They  were  sent  to  me 
by  the  Magistrate  to  have  my  opinion  as  to  their  sanity.  One 
of  them  was  not  exactly  compos  mentis,  but  the  other  was  of 
sound  mind  and  told  me  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  eating  human 
flesh  for  many  years.  It  was  once  the  custom  with  these  carrion 
cannibals  to  walk  about  the  bazars  picking  a  putrid  thigh  bono 
with  the  object  of  extorting  money  from  the  inhabitants  who 
preferred  paying  them  a  few  pice  to  get  rid  of  the  annoyance ; 
and  it  was  even  considered  justifiable  to  shoot  them  like  wild 

93 
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beasts  whenever  thev  were  found.  One  of  the  above  men  came 
from  Beauliah  and  was  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Qohatti.  The  other 
was  an  Assami  barber/' 


Ward  in  /its  Hindoos,  Vol.  II.,  p.  373,  describes  these  mendi- 
cants as  "  born  in  the  western  parts  of  Hindoostan "  and  as 
eating  the  abominations  already  referred  to  in  order  to  extort 
alms. 

Aghorapanthis  or  Aghoris  are  a  class  of  people  who  frequent 
the  ghauts  at  Benares,  though  they  are  occasionally  to  be  found 
in  other  parts  of  India,  and  have  been  met  with  even  in  Assam. 
They  are  ogres  (indeed  the  similitude  of  the  word  to  Aghoris 
is  noticeable)  and  effect  a  practical  philasophy  which  disbelieves 
in  the  existence  of  any  difference  between  things  and  asserts 
that  all  distinctions  depend  on  the  imagination.  A  cuff  or  a 
kick  is  as  immaterial  to  them  as  a  blessing.  Hindoos,  however, 
look  on  these  wretches  with  veneration,  and  none  dare  to  drive 
them  from  their  doors.  They  are  among  the  worst  of  the  many 
turbulent  and  troublesome  inhabitants  of  Benares,  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  crime  or  enormity  which  has  not  on  apparently  good 
grounds,  been  laid  to  their  charge.  (Here  follows  a  quotation 
from  Malati  and  Mahdava  by  Bhavabhuti  who  wrote  in  the 
8th  century,  "Now  wake  the  terrors  of  the  place,"  &c..  Act  V,, 
Scene  I.  ( The  people  of  India,  Ed.  hy  Forbes  Watson  and  John 
W.  Kage,  London,  1868,  VoL  II,,  No.  94.) 


The  regular  worship  of  the  sect  (Aghori)  has  of  course  been 
long  suppressed,  but  a  few  disgusting  wretches  still  extort  alms 
by  the  practice  of  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  its  rites.  They 
eat  and  drink  everything  down  to  ordure  and  carrion.  With 
the  former  they  smear  their  bodies  or  pelt  the  people  who  refuse 
to  grant  their  demands.  They  inflict  gashes  on  their  limbs  that 
crime  of  blood  may  rest  on  the  head  of  the  recusant.  Nor  are 
these  the  only  repulsive  devices  by  which  they  draw  cash  from 
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« 
the  always-credulous  and  often  timid  Hindu.     **  One  of  them  at 

Gorakpur>''  writes  Buchanan,  "  shocked  the  people  so  much  that 
they  complained  to  Mr.  Ahmuty,  then  Judge,  who  drove  him  out 
as  a  nuisance."  In  the  present  day  a  Magistrate  would  probably 
apply  to  an  Aghoii  those  sections  of  the  Criminal  Procedure  Code 
which  relate  to  vagabonds.  And  it  is  perhaps  the  fear  of  such 
treatment  which  prevents  the  sect  from  practising  its  rites 
under  the  eye  of  the  police.  But  in  Buchanan's  day,  its  chief, 
who  lived  at  Benares,  gave  instruction  to  many  respectable 
persons  including  Brahmans  and  Rajputs,  while  in  one  district 
(Basti)  the  principal  land-holders  had  a  strong  hankering  after 
the  doctrines  of  the  sect. — N.-W.  P,  Gazeteer,  Basti  District, 
Vol.  VI.,  p.  657. 

In  the Putijaub  Census  Report,  1881,  Vol.  I.,  p.  286,  Mr.  Denzil 
Ibbetson  says: — The  Aghori  or  Aghorapanthi  is  an  order 
which  has  happily  almost  died  out.  My  figures  show  3 1 6  only, 
but  I  have  been  told  by  an  intelligent  native  that  he  can 
remember  that  in  his  youth  they  were  common  objects  wander- 
ing about  the  street  stark-naked  leading  a  jackal  by  a  string, 
smeared  with  blood  and  human  ordure,  and  carrying  the  same 
substances  in  a  human  skull  with  which  to  bespatter  him  who 
refused  them  alms. 

Appendix  E. 

Rao  Saheb  Haridas  Viharidas,  Dewan  of  Junagad,  says  : 
"  While  at  Wadhwan,  I  had  come  across  a  Bawa  (gosai)  about 
fifty  years  old,  having  a  robust  constitution  and  a  fearful  look. 
I  saw  him  walking  in  the  bazar  with  the  arm  of  a  dead  human 
being  in  his  hand,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  same  in  his  jholi 
(bag).  He  had  a  bottle  of  liquor  in  his  other  hand-  I  saw 
him  drinking  liquor  at  first,  and  then  eating  a  part  of  the  dead 
arm.  He  then  again  drank  liquor.  I  put  him  some  questions. 
He  would  not  answer  them,  but  became  angry  and  unruly.  I 
had  him  arrested  and  shut  up  in  the  Bazar  guard  chowki.  He 
cursed  me  and  exclaimed  that  I  should  die  within  six  months. 
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All  round  me  feared  that  I  must  die  when  sueh  a  jojji  cursed 
me.  But  I  told  liiin  in  the  presence  of  many  people  that.  I 
would  dei>o»it  K».  500  with  a  shn)ffy  and  if  he  would  try  his 
l)est  in  honour  of  his  guru  that  I  must  die  within  three  days 
the  shroff  would  pay  the  money  after  my  death.  He  said  he 
did  not  commit  an  offence  as  he  was  only  taking  out  dead 
bodies  from  the  graves  and  eating  them.  T  told  him  it  would 
never  do :  he  must  take  oath  that  he  would  not  eat  such  things  any 
more.  He  became  more  unruly  and  I  put  him  in  chains.  'I'hree 
days  after  he  became  meek  as  a  lamb  and  prostrating  himself 
before  me,  assured  me  that  he  would  henceforth  never  eat  such 
flesh,  and  I  turned  him  out  of  Wadhwan  territory.* 

The  State  records  of  Rewah  afford  an  equally  good  story.t 
Some  years  ago  when  Maharajah  Bishnath  Singh  was  Chief  of 
Rewah,  a  man  of  the  Aghori  caste  went  to  Rewah  and  sat 
dhurma  on  the  steps  of  the  palace ;  having  made  ine£Fcctual 
demands  for  alms,  he  requested  to  bo  supplied  with  haman 
flesh,  and  for  five  davs  abstained  from  food.  I'he  Maha* 
rajah  was  much  troubled,  and  at  last,  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  his  unwelcome  visitor,  sent  for  Ghunsyam  Dass,  another 
Aghori,  a  fakir,  who,  for  some  years  had  lived  in  Rewah. 
Ghunsyam  Dass  went  up  to  the  other  Aghori  and  asked 
him  if  it  was  true  that  he  had  asked  to  be  supplied  with 
liunian  flesh.  On  receiving  a  reply  in  the  affirmative.  Ghunsyam 
Dass  said  :  **  Very  well.  I  too  am  extremely  partial  to  this  form 
of  food  ;  here  is  my  hand,  eat  it  and  I  will  eat  you,*'  at  the  same 
time  he  seized  the  other*s  hand  and  began  to  gnaw  at  it.  The 
Aghori  on  this  became  much  alarmed  and  begged  to  be  excused. 
He  shortly  afterwanls  left  Rewah  and  was  not  heard  of  again 
while  Ghunsvam  l)«iss  was  rewarded  for  his  services.  His 
descendants  are  still  liviug  in  Rewah,  but  do  not  practise 
cannibalism. 

**  Letter  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  West,  December  1884. 

t   Letter  from  Coloael  B^rr  to  Mr.  Loith  enclosing  this  tranil«tioii. 
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APPENDIX  F. 

Initiation. — At  Christmas  1884,  Mr.  Leith  was  informed 
verbally  by  Pandit  Lakslimisliankar  Misra,  M.  A  ,  Professor 
of  Physical  Science,  Government  College,  Benares,  that  about 
the  year  1 864,  he  was  present  at  the  initiation  ceremony  of 
one  Siyram,  a  Brahmin  Pundit,  aged  about  35,  at  the  Aghor- 
nath-ki-Takya  iu  that  city.  Strangers  were  allowed  to  bo 
present.  There  are  several  tombs  built  of  brick  and  mortar  at 
the  Tiikya.  At  the  largest  tomb  there  was  a  bottle  full  of 
daru  or  fermented  liquor,  distilled  from  Mahwa  flowers,  and  some 
skulls  were  scattered  about  the  place.  A  few  spectators  were 
present,  but  of  the  Aghorapanthis,  only  the  Guru,  or  master  of 
theTakya  and  the  candidate.  The  Guru  blew  a  conch  (Shanka) 
and  some  hired  musicians  played  music  of  the  rudest  types. 
ITie  Guru  then  micturated  into  a  human  skull  and  poured  it 
on  to  the  candidate's  head,  which  was  then  shaved  by  a  barber. 
After  this  the  candidate  drank  the  daru  and  ate  food  brought 
by  the  Guru,  consisting  of  meat,  cakes  of  flour  and  pulse  which 
had  been  previously  collected  as  alms  from  various  persons 
including  those  of  the  lowest  castes.  In  such  a  case 
Brahmins  would  send  food  to  the  Takya,  instead  of  giving  it  at 
their  own  doors.  The  candidate  next  put  on  a  langoti  of  an 
ochre  colour  known  as  bhagwa,  the  sacred  colour  worn  by  all 
ascetics  and  religious  mendicants.  He  also  took  a  stick  in  his 
hand. 

This  experience  of  the  learned  Pandit  is  borne  out  by  the 
statement  of  an  inhabitant  who  had  known  the  Takya  for 
45  years,  and  who  added  that  at  the  ceremony  *  the  Guru 
and  the  chela  sit  down,  and  the  Guru  repeats  mantras  into  the 
ear  of  the  chela,  which  no  one  else  can  hear.  The  Guru  cuts 
off"  the  chela's  shendi  or  top  knot.     The  chela  drinks  his  own 

*  Statement  made  to  Mr.  Leith,  lit  Janaarj  1885,  in  Benares,     hj    Hari 
Singh,  Khatri,  onltivator. 
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urine  and  somo  of  the  spirit  as  also  refuse  food  which  has  been 
given  to  him  in  charity.  If  human  flesh  and  ordure  is  eaten 
at  the  Benares  iuitiaiion^  it  is  believed  that  that  is  done 
secretly. 

An  Aghori,  residing  in  Allahabad*,  who  was  initiated  at 
Mattra,  as  part  of  the  ceremony,  drank  his  Guru's  urine. 
The  slokas  recited  by  the  Guru  were  as  follows  :^ 

*'  Ulti  Kopri  Cir  Jetha  ang  bajarka  gao  bicha  karna  mai 
chalao  Aughor  mere  Sath.'-"' 

The  Aghori  added  that  he  had  heard  of  other  Aghoria 
eating  human  flesh,  though  ho  has  not  seen  them  doing  it* 
The  skull  is  given  to  the  initiate  to  driuk  out  of,  but  in  some 
cases  it  is  not  awarded  until  twelve  months  after  the  initia- 
tion. 

At  some  initiations  the  novice  is  only  required  to  drink 
country  liquor  ^  and  the  head  is  merely  shaved,  *  but  on  the 
other  hand  ho  is  required  to  eat  human  flesh  as  part  of  the 
ceremony.^  Two  necklaces  are  placed  round  the  neck,  one 
of  boar's  tusks  and  the  other  of  the  vertebra  of  the  cobra. 


^  Jamoar^m  Aghorapauthi  who  Bt;ited  thut  he  was  born  a  Brahman  and 
becamo  an  Aghoripnnthi  as  ho  tlioui^ht  tlio  sect  wan  a  go^xl  one.  This  man 
Was  examine  1  at  oonsi  lorablo  length  by  Mr.  Leith,  ou  4th  Janoarj  18S5,  and 
gave  a  groat  <le  il  of  valuable  information. 

'  Captain  R.  C.  Temple,  then  Cuutonment  Magistrate  at  Amballa,  wrote 
theso  vvords  as  follows  : — 

*'Ulti  Khopri,  Sir  Jata,  Aung-bajr  ka  ghas,  Bajog  Karna  main  ohala  Angbor 
mero  sath." 

Which  he  thus  translated  : — 

*'With  skull  np-sidedown,  and  matted  head  of  hair  and  strong  body  woondedy 
I  wan^'er  about  alone  and  the  Terrible  one  (Shiva)  is  with  me.** 

3  Statement  of  Mr.  Jogandranath  Roy  of  Gazipar,  dated  Ist  July  1885,  and 
addressed  to  ftir.  Irvin,  B.  C.  S. 

^  St  vt^.ne  It  of  Rriiraiath,  who,  however,  coife^sel  that  he  dr^nk  arise 
when  B")  inclined  ! 

»  State  meat  of  Jamnaram. 
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APPENDIX  G. 

Kapdlika  Vrata^or  worship  of  the  terrific  forms  of  Siva  and 
Durga/  of  which  a  vivid  description  is  given  in  the  Prabodh 
Chandradaya  or  Moon  of  Intellect/'^ 

In  a  scene  between  a  Digambar  and  a  Kdpalika,  or  carrier 
of  a  human  skull :  the  latter,  on  being  questioned,  says  :  **  0  ! 
Digambar,  hearken  to  our  rites. 

"  After  fasting  we  drink  liquor  out  of  the  skulls  of  Brah- 
mans:  our  sacrificial  fires  are  fed  with  the  brains  and  lungs  of 
men  mixed  up  with  their  flesh,  and  human  victims  covered 
with  the  fresh  blood  gushing  from  the  dreadful  wound  in  their 
throats,  are  the  offerings  by  which  wo  appease  the  terrible 
god'(Maha  Bhairava.') '"  On  being  reproached  for  using 
^hese  horrible  rites  by  a  mendicant  and  another  Digambar 
(Sadhu),  the  Kdpdlika  in  wrath  cries  out:  "Thou  unholy 
man,  who  art  lower  than  the  heretics;  thou  that  shavest 
thy  head,  thou  chandal,  who  puUest  out  the  hairs  of  thy 
body,  thou  deceiver,  I  contemplate  the  Lord  of  Bhavana, 
the  principal  god  who  creates,  preserves  and  destroys  the 
fourteen  worlds,  ^hose  glory  is  both  revealed  in  the  Veds  and 
displayed  in  his  works.  The  might  of  our  religion  is  such  that 
I  control  Hari,  Hara,  and  the  greatest  and  most  ancient  gods. 
I  stop  the  course  of  the  planets  in  the  heavens.  I  submerge 
the  earth  in  water  with  its  mountains  and  cities,  and  I  drink 
up  the  waters  in  a  moment."  On  being  interrupted  in  this 
eloquent  discourse  by  the  Digambar^s  telling  him  he  has  been 
deceived,  the  Kapdlikd  cries  out :  **Profane  man,  dost  thou 
denominate  the  great  god  juggler?  The  wickedness  of  this 
fellow  is  not  to  be  endured  (draws  out  his  scimitar).  I  will 
appease  with  the  blood  springing  from  his  divided   veins   and 


^  H.  H.  Wilson's  Seleot  Speoimens  of  the  Hindas.  London,   1871,  Yol.  2. 
Malatt  and  Madhava  ;  as  before. 

*  J.  Taylor *8  translation.  London,  1812. 

*  Whose  sanguinary  tenets  are  contained  in   the  Kalika  Purana. 
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bubbling  through  tho  wound,  the  consort  of  Bhag,  and  the 
assembly  of  the  demons  summoned  together  by  the  sound  of 
the  Damani."  (Raises  his  scimitar  and  advances  towards  the 
Digambar.) 

Hiucn  Thsang,  the  Chinese  pilgrim,  who  visited  India  in 
the  first  half  of  the  7th  century  of  the  Christian  era,  wrote 
of  the  Kdp^likas  as  a  sect  who  decorated  their  heads  with 
wreaths  of  skulls,  carried  skulls  round  their  necks  and  lived 
in  caves  or  rocky  "  schluchten"  (Larsen^  Vol.  3,  p.  691). 
He  also  speaks  of  the  Ku-king-kja,  a  sect  who  wore  filthy 
clothes  and  ate  refuse  food  and  rotten  fiesh,  and  were  of  the 
most  extremely  repulsive  appearance  (p.  692). 


Sherring,  in  his  Vol.  1,  p.  270,  writes  that  the  K&p&likis 
are  a  class  of  devotees  who  adopt  the  munira  or  sacred  text 
of  the  female  deity  Kali.  They  are  somewhat  similar  in  their 
habits  to  the  Aghoris,  but  not  as  shameless  and  abominable. 
They  eat  flesh  and  drink  spirits»  but  refrain  from  eating  dead 
carcasses. 

John  Garrett  in  his  Classical  Diciionm-y  of  India  (Madras^ 
1871,  p.  315)  under  the  heading  Kapalikd,^  says:  "  Hi« 
body  is  smeared  with  ashes  from  a  funeral  pile,  around  his 
neck  hangs  a  string  of  human  skulls  ...  his  hair  is  wove 
into  the  matted  braid,  his  loins  are  clothed  with  a  tiger's  skiu, 
a  hollow  skull  is  in  his  left  hand  .  .  .  and  in  his  right  he 
carries  a  bell  which  he  rings  incessantly,  exclaiming  aload : 
'  Ho  Sambha  Bhairava'  (Ho!  Lord  of  Kali)." 

As  to  the  Paramahansas,  Edward  Moor,  in  his  Hindu 
Pantheon  (London,  1810,  p.  352),  describes  them  as  being 
epicurean  cannibals,  to  whom  the  human  brain  is  the  most 

*  "  Walking,  *'  the  word  tignifies  one  who  carrief  a  hnman  akiilK  John 
Taylor'f  trantlatioa  of  "  Pralodh  Chandrodaya.*'     Loudon,  1812. 
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delicious  morsel,  but  ho  may  havo  confounded  tliem  with 
Aghorapanthis.  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson  writes  that  Moor 
was  wrong  in  attributing  cannibalism  to  the  Paramahansas ; 
Mr.  Kedernath  Basu  concurs  with  Professor  Wilson,  and  cites 
the  Religious  Sects  of  the  Hindus,  by  Sri  Akshoy  Umar 
Dutt,  Calcutta,  1289.  Although  the  Aghoris  and 
Aghorapanthis  have  borrowed  their  creed  from  the 
Paramahansas,  human  sacrifice  forms  no  part  of  the  ritual  of 
the  last  named  sect. 

Of  the  Paramahansas,  it  is  said  that  when  a  learned  man  is 
called  Paramahansa it  may  be  rendered  by  "  a  great  phoenix." 
Hansaand  phoenix  were  both  symbolicalof  the  sun  (Dr.  Kera). 
Royal  As.  So.'s  Journal,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  237 ;  and  Edward  Moor, 
in  his  Hindu  Pantheon  (London  1810)  says  that  in  Vol.  IX.  of 
the  Asiatic  Researches  he  found  the  word  applied  to  ascetics  of 
the  orthodox  sects  in  the    last  stage  of  exaltation.(*) 


The  Bahikatha  is  described  by  Sherring,  Vol.  1,  page  270,  as 
being  another  class  of  beggars  as  notorious  and  as  much  feared 
and  shunned  as  the  Aghoris.  On  presenting  themselves  before 
a  house  and  asking  for  aid,  should  their  importunity  not  be 
attended  to,  they  begin  to  cut  themselves  about  the  head  and 
body  inflicting  deep  gashes  and  stabs  ;  this  they  continue  until 
in  sheer  horror,  and  consternation  the  family  thus  addressed 
give  them  every  thing  they  demand. 


The  Bauls^  have  a  peculiar  ordinance  called  the  "  Chari 
Chandva  Bheda "  or  the  four  moon  consummation.  "  Blood 
semen,  excrements  and  urine ''  are  the  four  moons.  As  these 
are  inherited  from  their  parents,   they  say,  they  are  not  to  be 

^  See  also,  letter  throagh   Mr.  Porter,  B.C.S.,  from  Pandit   Bamasaukar 
Misra,  Uononiiy  Depaty  Col  lector,  Benares. 
'  Religious  SseU  of  the  UifUus^  by  Auhoy  Kumar  Datta. 

84 
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thrown  away,  but  must  be  taken  back  into  the  system,  and  they 
eat  and  drink  human  and  animal  ordure  and  voidings,  semen, 
blood.  Their  religious  pmetices  abound  in  obscenities  so  great 
that  they  cannot  be  detailed. 


APPENDIX  H. 

The  Maths  or  Sth&ns  of  the  Aghoripanthis  and  the  names 
of  their  gurus  are  as  follows  : — 

Abu,  (^)  Allahabad,  Mr.  Leith's  note  is  that  the  math  is  at 
Daragunj  (Guru,  one  Bishehar&m,  formerly  an  Ahir  of  tho 
Shudra  caste  of  cowherds  and  having  two  chelaa,  one  a  small 
boy).  Balanath.  ('*)  Augharkittali,  in  the  dominion  of  H.  H. 
tho  Guikowar  about  100  miles  from  Baroda.  Balanath  (') 
Buddhagaya,  (^)  near  Patna,  Buxar  (^)  (  shut  up  because  tho 
guru  in  charge  married  and  was  excommunicated  in  conse* 
quence,  Ghorukpur(^)  Gorakuath  Kamatta,  Girn&r,  C)  tho  grum 
is  Bujenath  Lalgiri,  Aghori,  whose  temple  is  that  of  Datta-trya 
(°)  is  the  chief  deity  of  the  Aghorapanthi*  There  are  about 
five  maths  here  (*). 

Ghazipur,  ('°)  Biswarnath  is  the  guru  apparently.  Hinglaj{") 

"in  the  west,  where  the   sun  sets,"   this  is  also   described  as 

'   'situated   beyond   Hydrabad  in  Sind."     Hariapnr^  (*^)   near 


(^)     Statement  of  Bharanath  Aghoripanthi  and  Bhagwandas,  Bairagi, 

(*)     Ditto  of  Jam nardm,  Aghoripanthi,  made  to   Mr.  Leith,   in  Allahabady 

4th  January  18S5. 
(')     Statement  of  Bharanath. 
(♦)         Ditto  Ditto. 

(»)         Ditto  Ditto. 

(*)    Jamnaram*s  Statement. 
(0         Ditto  Ditto. 

(*)     Statement  made  to  Mr.  Lcith,  Dcoomber  1884,  and  January  1885|  ai 

Allahabad  by  Bharanath. 
(  »)     Statement  of  Mr.  H.  N.  Vakil,  as  abore. 
{^^)     Mr.  Jogondrenath  Boy. 
(»»)  Ditto        Ditto. 

(^'^     Jamnaram's  Statomont. 
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Ghazipur.  This  is  Kalaram's  math.  (')  Hardwar.  (^)  Jauupur, 
(')  near  the  Ramghit  Mdsangh&t  or  burning  ground  ;  and 
adjacent  to  the  Sakaldea  Railway  Station.  Jaunpur  is 
between  Benares  and  Ghazipur.    This  is  Habbaram's  math.  (*) 

Hinglaj,  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  Hindus  from  all  parts  of 
India,  is  close  to  the  Aghor  or  Hiugol  river  and  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Jam  of  Las  Beyla.  It  is  about  two  days'  journey 
from  the  small  port  of  Ormara  and  more  than  150  miles  from 
Karachi  tRamghur  (Keneram's  math.  (^) 

Pali,  near  Ajraere,  (^)  via  Jeypore,  Ujain,(^)  Tatta,  Ogharki 
gadi.  (^)  Here  the  goddess  Hinglaj  is  worshipped  but  whether 
by  Aghoris,  is  doubtful,  (^) 

Benares. — Three  maths.  Bharanath  Aghorapanthi,  in  his 
statements  to  Mr.  Leith  in  December  1884,  and  January  1885, 
claimed  to  be  guru  of  Augharnath  Katrakya  and  said  that  one 
Jain  Augor  R&m  was  guru  of  the  Krimkhand  math.  The 
guru  of  Kiveram's  math  or  **Kinaramgadi "  is  Hariaram,  who 
has  about  fifteen  chelas.  This  guru  was  formerly  a  Brahmin 
Pandit. 

Other  maths  are  mentioned,  but  T  have  not  included  these 
as  they   are  not   so  fully  described  as  the  foregoing. 


(^)     Note  by  Mr.Leith." 

(')     Bar  oath*  8  Statement. 

(')     Jamnaram. 

(»)     Note  by  Mr.  Leith. 

t  The  country  of  BaluehiaUtn,  London,  1877.  A.  M.  Hughes,  (tee  also  The 
People  of  India ^  1872,  and  BarVe  pilg^Hnuige  in  the  Proceediugs  of  the  Bombay 
Geographical  Society,  Vol  3,p  77.)  Also  Journal  Royal  A.  S.  Vol  II.  p.  172  for 
an  account  of  the  Kaprias,  whose  holy  land  is  Hinglaj. 

(')  Statement  of  Ramnath  (Jogi)  Aghori,  to  Major  Malcolm  Meade,  Poli- 
tical Agent,  Bhopal,  1885. 

(^)     Jamaram. 

(7)     Mr.  Jogendranath  Hoy,  through  Mr.  Irrine,  B.  C.  S. 

C)     Mr.  W.  Forman,  E.  C,  District  Judge,  Shikapur. 

(^)  Kotc  by  Mr.  I*eith.  Statements  of  Bharanath  and  Janaram,  a^  abore, 
and  letter  from  Prankri^hna  Rai,  Deputy  Magistrate  and  Deputy  Collector, 
Pooaa^  to  Mr.  Porch,  B.  C.  S.,  Magistrate,  13  May  1885. 
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appi:ndix  I. 

An  English  officer  who  served  in  Knthiawad  and  Guzorath 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  century,  informed  Colonel 
Todd  that  at  a  Jatra  held  at  Girnar,  an  Aghori,  on  making  his 
appearance  had  pnja  done  to  him  by  the  pilgrims  who  clad  him 
with  sluuvls,  turbans,  &c.  He  sat  for  some  time,  and  at  length 
with  an  idiotic  laugh,  sprang  up  and  darted  into  the  forest.  (') 


APPENDIX  J. 


As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  modern  Aghorapanthi  decks 
himself  out,  a  very  good  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  portraits 
now  in  this  Society ^s  room.  They  are  of  Jamnaram,  so  often 
referred  to  and  were  taken  at  Allahabad  by  Mr.  Rust,  for 
Sir.  Cockburn,  who  with  Mr.  11.  Rivett-Carnac,  rendered  such 
valuable  assistance  to  Mr.  Leith.  Jamnaram  was  in  the  habit 
of  smearing  himself  over  with  ashes  from  the  funeral  pyre, 
but  as  the  photographer  kept  no  stock  of  such  ashes  on  the 
premises,  Jamnaram  was  prevailed  on  to  daub  himself  with 
chalk  and  [)repared  himself  to  represent  Mahadeva. 

As  to  the  marks  on  the  forehead,  the  trident  (trisul)  X 
is  the  weapon  of  Mahadeva  (  Shiva  ),  whilst  the  rainbow 
(Dhanish)  :E^~~  i*^  the  symbol  of  Vishnu.  The  worshippers 
of  Mahadcv,  besides  a  dot,  representing  the  moon  (which  rests 
on  the  head  of  ^fahadev),  draw  on  their  foreheads,  in  two 
lines,  the  bow  of  Vishnu,  whilst  vice  versa  the  Vaishnavas 
wear  the  trident  of  Mahadev.  Mr.  Cockburn  was  not  able  to 
get  any  satisfactory  explanation  on  this  point,  but  was  of 
opinion  that  the  Vaishnavas  and  Shiva ites  have  distinct  reli- 
gious ceremonies.  It  may  be  that  although  they  worship 
Mahadev  or  Vishnu  only  they  arc  conscious  of  tho  unity  of 
Brahma^  Vishnu  and  Mahadeva. 

(»)     Lieut.-Col.  ToOd'i  Travoh  iu  WeUeru  ludia,  p.  383. 
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Tho  "Rudrdksh  "  necklace  worn  by  Jaranaram  signified  the 
'  Eyes  of  Mahadev,"  from  Rudra,  his  name,  and  **Aksha,*'  eyes. 
Mahadeva,  the  god  of  destruction,  devils,  demons  and  ogres 
and  of  magic  generally,  is  described  as  having  a  snake  round 
his  neck  as  well  as  snakes  in  his  hair,  and  hence  Shivait  Jogis 
work  their  hair  into  long  rolls.  So,  too,  Mahadev  is  shown 
as  covered  with  human  ashes  in  which  ho  loves  to  roll  and 
disport  himself;  Mahadev*s  other  necklace,  representing  tho 
108  skulls  of  his  deceased  mortal  consorts,  whom  he  used  to 
decapitate  until  Sarasati  had  sense  enough  to  persuade  him  to 
make  her  immortal.  He  also  holds  a  skull  in  one  of  his  hands. 
The  rings  on  Jamnaram's  necklace  were  only  in  token  of  his 
visits  to  shrines.  He  had  the  bones  of  a  snake  round  his 
neck  and  carried  a  skull  in  his  hand. 

The  Rudr&ksh  seeds  are  supposed  to  bear  marks  resembling 
the  human  face.  Sometimes,  Aghorapanthis  are  seen  with 
necklaces  of  human  teeth.  In  this  case  it  would  not  be  sur- 
prising if  the  boar's  tusk  referred  to  the  FaraAa  or  boar's  incar- 
nation of  Vishna.  The  pig's  tooth  is  a  necessary  requirement 
in  Jadu,  involving  a  converse  with  demons,  which  is  the 
particular  department  of  Mahadeva,  and  practised  only  by 
Shivites.  Jamnaram  was  decently  dressed  in  the  tawnyyellow 
colour  of  Mahadeva.  He  wore  three  necklaces  round  his 
throat.  On  this  necklace,  strung  with  the  beads,  were 
two  Mahadeva  rings;  (2)  a  necklace  of  the  bones  of  the 
Naga  Tripud  (cobra);  (3)  brass  chains,  from  which  was 
suspended  a  boar's  tusk  in  copper.  On  his  right  arm 
Jamnaram  wore  a  Mahadeva  bracelet.  On  his  left  arm  was 
slung  a  bag  used  for  carrying  a  skull,  and  in  his  left  hand  he 
was  holding  a  skull.  He  wiid,  the  cobra  necklace,  the  boar's  tusk 
necklace,  and  the  skull  were  all  symbols  of  his  being  an  Aughur  or 
Aughurpanthi.  He  took  off  his  jacket  to  show  Mr.  Leith  and 
Mr.  Cockburn  (who  took  him  to  Mr.  Carnac's  house)  that  he 
had  Dwarkandth  symbols  burnt  into  the  flesh   of  the  forearm, 
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the  conch,  the  mace,  the  lotus,  and  the  wheel.  When  surprise 
was  expressed  at  his  bearing  Vishnu's  emblems,  he  being  a 
Sivaife,  he  smiled  and  said  that  he  went  to  Dwarkanath,  and 
that  there  he  was  told  to  have  the  marks  burnt  in,  and  he  did  so. 
In  reply  to  further  questions  he  said  the  Mahadeva  bracelets 
come  from  Paauppati  Nath's  shrine  in  Nipal,  and  that  they  were 
there  given  to  him  "  by  the  Raja."  All  Brahmins  and  Sodhus 
who  visit  that  shrine  receive  such  bracelets,  but  Chamars  and 
low  castes  do  not  get  them.  A  pilgrim  to  the  shrine  might  be 
given  two  or  three,  and  could  bring  them  away  and  give  them 
to  Brahmins  or  Sadhus  who  had  not  been  to  the  shrine.  The 
bracelet  when  used  at  a  wavside  shrine  is  taken  off  the  arm  and 
used  in  puja.  The  puja  thus  performed  is  as  if  performed  at 
Pasupathinath.  lie  would  not  sell  his  bracelet  or  necklace, 
which  latter  was  given  to  him  by  his  guru.  The  bracelet  had 
38  different  emblems  of  the  gods  (deobas)  on  them.  He  did 
not  know  their  names. 

This  statement  as  to  the  necklaces  coincides  with  those  of 
two  witnesses,  not  Aghorapanthis  (*)  who  state  that  Aghoris 
paint  the  skulls,  they  carry  all  over,  so  as  to  conceal  what  they 
really  are,  as  otherwise  such  Aghorapanthis  would  be  driven 
off.  (^)  The  statement  of  a  jogi  from  Gimar  was  to  the  same 
effect,  and  he  added  that  some  Aghorapanthis  wear  sumra  bead 
(white  stone)  necklaces  from  Ilinglaj.(^)     It  is   customary   for 

Aghorapanthis  to  have  their  backs  branded  thus  f^        r^  (*) 


The   guru  being  on  the  gadi  does  not  wear  the  sect  mark, 
the  chelas  who  go  begging,  do.     The  boar's  tusk  necklace  and 


(>)  Raghaiiath<ii8  as  before.    Bhagwandas  ditto. 

(*}  Raghuiiathdas. 

C»)  Mr.  H.  N.  Vakil. 

(*)  JamDaram. 
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cobra  skeleton  necklace  are  not  worn  by  gurus.  The  Sanyasit 
and  Aghoris  wear  small  white  beads  which  they  get  as 
Hinglaj . 


The  Aghori,  whose  photograph  is  given  in  the  "  People  of 
India/*  Vol.  2,  No.  94,  is  represented  with  only  a  long  loin 
cloth  with  striped  border,  a  skull  in  right  hand  and  a  bottle 
(English)  in  left,  a  stick  with  a  carved  handle  tucked  under  his 
right  arm,  head  apparently  shaved  and  a  horizontal  Shiva 
caste  mark  on  forehead. 
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ORDINARY  General  Meeting,  held  on  Wednesday,  the  29th 
November  1893. 

Mr.  Eharsbtji  Bastamji  Cama  took  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  previous  Meeting  were  read  and  con- 
firmed. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read  : — 

On  some  Supbbstitions   f^egarding  Drowning    and    Drowned 

Persons. 

By  Mb.  Sarat  Chandra  Mitra,  M.A.,  B.L,, 

Pleader,  Judge's  Court,  Chapra,  Behar. 

Anthropologists  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  animism  has  its  origin  in  the  belief  that  every 
locality  has  its  presiding  spirits.  This  stage  of  belief  is  prin- 
cipally the  characteristic  of  savage  races^  and  still  survives  as 
relics  of  primitive  faith  among  peoples  who  have  now  adopted 
the  amenities  of  civilization.  Primitive  men  believed  that 
every  mountain,  rock,  and  valley,  every  well  and  stream  and 
lake,  is  the  abode  of  some  spirits.  This  belief  again  originates 
from  the  association  of  the  idea  of  personal  life  with  that  of 
motion,  just  as  the  swaying  of  a  tree   appeared  to  the  mind  of 
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primitive  man  to  be  a  proof  of  personal  life  like  the  flight  of 
birds  or  the  movements  of  animals.  This  idea  became  gra- 
dually developed,  and,  in  conjunction  with  dreams  during  sleep, 
reminiscences  of  the  dead  and  accidental  associations  of 
motionless  objects  with  motion  (as  a  rock  in  the  midst  of  a 
rapid  or  eddy),  gave  rise  to  animism  or  spiritism.  Primitive 
man  was  awe- struck  at  the  majesty  and  grandeur  of  a  moun- 
tain, and,  inwardly  reflecting  that  such  majesty  and  gmndeur 
can  only  belong  to  spirits  or  beings  superior  to  himself, 
believed  the  mountain  to  be  the  local  habitation  of  the  samo 
beings. 

Relics  of  savage  animism  are  still  to  be  met  with  among 
civilized  races,  such  as  the  mountain-worship  of  the  Japanese, 
the  well-worship  as  prevailing  in  the  diflferent  counties  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  river-worship  of  the 
Ilindus.  The  Ainos,  who  are  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
Japan,  profess  '*  the  rudest  and  most  primitive  form  of  nature- 
worship,  the  attaching  of  a  vague  sacred ncss  to  trees ^  rivers^  rocks, 
and  tnountains,  and  of  vague  notions  of  power  for  good  or 
evil  to  the  sea,  tlie  forest,  the  fire,  and  tlie  sun  and  moon.^" 
This  belief  still  survives  among  the  modem  Japanese  who 
worship  mountains.  Miss  Bird  says  (page  108  of  Vol.  I.  of 
her  work) :  *'  Mountains  for  a  great  part  of  the  year  clothed 
or  patched  with  snow,  piled  in  great  ranges  round  Nantaisan, 
their  monarch,  are  worshipped  as  a  god."  At  page  122  of 
the  same  volume,  she  again  says :  ^^  I'he  mountain  peak  of 
Nantaisan  is  worshipped,  and  on  its  rugged  summit  there  is 
a  small  Shinto  shrine  with  a  rock  beside  it  on  which  about 
one  hundred  rusty  sword-blades  lie — offerings  made  by 
remorseful  men  whose  deeds  of  violence  haunted  them  till 
they  went  there  on  a  pilgrimage  and  deposited  the  instru- 
ments of  their  crimes  before  the  shrine  of  the  mountain-god." 
In  the  same  manner,  primitive  man  believed  that  every  river 
has  its  presiding  spirit,  and  instances  of  this  belief  are   still  to 

1  Miu  Bird's    UmheaUn  Tnuk9  in  Japan,  Vol.  II.,  p.  tfi. 
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be  met  with  among  peoples  of  savage  culture.  The  Tshi-speak- 
ing  peoples  of  Africa  believe  in  a  great  spirit  Prah  which  pre- 
sides over  rivers,  and  to  whom  they  offer  human  sacrifices, 
one  adult  male  and  one  adult  female,  in  the  belief  that  the 
spirit  can  do  harm  to  the  people  through  the  agency  of  the 
rivers.  By  the  principle  of  substitution,  offerings  of  flowers, 
fruits,  sweets,  cereals  and  incense  which  the  Hindus  of  Bengal 
offer  every  year  to  the  Ganges,  Brahmaputra,  Padma,  Ner- 
budda  and  other  rivers,  have  become  substituted  for  the  human 
sacrifices  which  are  offered  by  savage  peoples  to  the  great 
river-spirit. 

Traces  of  the  belief  that  every  river,  sea,  and  other  bodies 
of  water  have  presiding  spirits,  and  that  they  require  human 
sacrifices,  are  to  be  found  even  at  the  present  day  in  the  shape 
of  various  superstitions  about  drowning  and  drowned  persons, 
which  are  prevalent  among  civilized  peoples.  Hence  is  the 
reluctance  displayed  by  some  peoples  to  save  a  man  from 
drowning  if  he  fulls  into  the  river  or  the  sea.  In  the 
Solomon  Islands,  when  a  man  falls  into  the  river  and  is 
attacked  by  a  shark,  he  is  neither  helped  out  of  the  water  nor 
is  he  assisted  in  warding  off  the  attack  of  his  marine  assailant. 
If  the  person  anyhow  manages  to  escape  from  the  bloody 
fangs  of  the  shark,  his  fellow-tribesmen  again  throw  him 
into  the  water  so  that  the  shark  may  make  a  meal  of  him. 
This  they  do  under  the  impression  that  the  victim  is  destined 
to  become  a  sacrifice  to  the  river-god.*  Another  form  of 
this  antipathy  to  saving  a  drowning  man  obtains  in  Scotland^ 
and  has  been  recorded  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  novel  entitled 
**  The  Pirate.'*  In  that  story  the  peddler  Bryce  refused  to 
assist  Mordant  in  saving  the  life  of  the  shipwrecked  sailor 
from  drowning  and  even  rated  him  roundly  for  attempting 
to  do  such  a  thing.  I  will  reproduce  the  conversation  which 
took  place  between  the  two,  because  it  shows  the  motive  for 
not  assisting  a  man  from  getting  drowned.     Bryce  said :  "  Are 

'  Codrington's  The  Meianesiant^  p.  179. 
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you  mad  ?  You  that  have  lived  sae  lang  in  Zetland  to  risk  the 
saving  of  a  drowning  man  ?  Wot  ye  not  if  ye  bring  him 
to  life  again^  he  will  be  sure  to  do  you  capital  injury  ?'' 
The  origin  of  this  belief  is  stated  by  some  to  be  the  idea  that 
the  person  rescued  from  being  drowned  would,  some  day  or 
other^  inflict  mischief  on  the  man  who  saves  his  life.  Others 
say  that  it  has  its  foundation  in  the  belief  that,  as  rivers  and 
seas  are  entitled  to  get  human  sacrifices,  the  presiding  spirits 
of  those  bodies  of  water  would  wreak  their  vengeance  on  those 
who  prevent  them  from  getting  victims,  as  is  illustrated  by 
the  item  of  folklore  from  the  Solomon  Islands  or  by  that  pre- 
vailing in  the  Orkneys  and  Shetlands.  It  is  said  that  *'  among 
the  seamen  of  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  it  was  deemed  unlucky 
to  rescue  persons  from  drowning,  since  it  was  held  as  a  matter 
of  religious  faith  that  the  sea  is  entitled  to  certain  victims^ 
and  if  deprived  would  avenge  itself  on  those  who  interfere/^ 
The  superstition  that  the  wator-spirit^  if  despoiled  of  his 
victim,  would  wreak  vengeance  on  the  person  who  deprives 
him  of  the  sacrifice  due  to  him,  is  prevalent  in  one  (orm  or 
another,  among  many  races  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  I^ 
existed  among  the  sea-faring  population  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  and  especially  among  those  of  Cornwall  The  sea- 
faring community  of  France,  the  boatmen  who  ply  their 
vocation  on  the  River  Danube  and  the  common  peasant  folk 
of  Russia  also  share  in  this  belief.  Formerly  a  superstitious 
belief  was  current  amongst  the  Bengalis  that  a  water-spirit 
in  the  form  of  an  old  hag — called  wH  w^H — haunts  tanks  and 
ponds  and,  when  any  person  goes  thereto,  she  fetters  thai 
person's  feet  with  an  invisible  chain.  The  victim  was  allowed 
to  go  wherever  he  liked,  dragging  the  invisible  chain,  so  long 
as  the  daylight  lasts,  but  as  the  shades  of  evening  begin  to 
fall,  the  'mij[H  begins  to  withdraw  the  chain,  and,  therewith, 
the  victim  is  gradually  drawn  within  the  waters  of  the  tank 
and   ultimately  drowned    therein.  •  This  superstition  which 

s  Tiidor*a  Th4  Crkney  and  Sh€tltm4,  p.  176. 
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could  formerly  be  always  heard  from  the  lips  of  credulous 
gaffers  and  gammers,  is  now  fast  vanishing  away  before 
the  progress  of  Eaglish  education  and  enlightenment,  and 
now  only  lingers  as  a  relic  in  the  threat  with  which  Bengali 
infants  are  frightened,  namely,  that,  should  they  become 
naughty,  the  n?  ^^  will  catch  them  and  take  them  away. 
Another  mythical  being  named  IRJT  was  believed  to  exist  in 
Bengal  formerly.  It  was  supposed  to  guard  hidden  treasure 
and  to  reside  in  tanks.  It  was  also  said  in  respect  of  this 
being  that  if  anybody  went  to  take  the  treasure  in  charge  of 
the  in!r>  he  was  dragged  into  the  water  by  that  spirit  and 
killed  by  being  submerged  into  it.  This  bit  of  folklore  is 
also  disappearing.  The  Siamese  believe  in  a  water-spirit 
called  Pnuk  who,  they  say,  seizes  those  who  go  to  bathe  in 
the  water  and  drags  them  into  his  habitation  thereunder. 
The  Sioux  Indians  entertain  a  similar  belief  in  a  water-demon 
whom  they  call  Unk-tahe  and  who,  they  believe,  kills  men 
by  dragging  them  underneath  the  water,  in  a  way  similar 
to  that  of  the  Siamese  spirit.  The  Kamschatkadales  refuse  to 
help  a  drowning  man  out  of  the  water,  on  account  of  some 
similar  superstitious  scruples.  If  such  a  man  was  anyhow 
rescued,  no  one  of  his  fellow-tribesman  would  allow  him  to 
enter  his  house  or  give  him  food,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
would  take  him  for  one  who  is  dead.  The  Chinese  also  dis- 
play a  similar  sort  *of  reluctance  to  save  a  drowning  man, 
because  they  believe  that  the  spirit  of  the  drowned  man 
hovers  over  the  water  till  it  succeeds  in  killing  a  fellow- 
creature  by  dragging  him  underneath  the  water  and  thereby 
drowning  him.  It  is  also  popularly  believed  by  the  Hindus 
of  Bengal  that  the  spirits  of  persons  who  have  come  by  their 
deaths  from  drowning,  haunt  the  tanks  and  wells  in  which 
they  have  been  drowned.  Persons  are  afraid  of  going  to 
such  tanks  and  wells,  after  night-fall,  from  a  superstitious 
dread  that  the  ghost  of  the  drowned  man  would  be  sure  to 
appear  to  him,  or  soifie  other  evil  would  happen  to  him.     The 
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waters  of  such  tanks  and  wells  are  considered  impare  and 
unclean  until  those  receptacles  of  water  are  re-consecratedi  and 
thus  rendered  pure,  by  performing  some  ftf  or  sacritice  or 
some  Jagna,  Like  the  Bengalis,  the  Japanese  also  con- 
sider the  water  of  wells  wherein  persons  have  been  drowned, 
as  impure.  Miss  Bird^  at  page  184  of  Vol.  I.  of  her  above 
quoted  work,  says:  *'I  have  passed  two  wells  which  are 
at  present  disused  in  consequence  of  recent  suicides  by 
getting  drowned  in  them/'  There  is  a  belief  current  among 
the  people  of  Bangalore  in  Mysore  that  the  spirits  of  those 
persons  who  have  been  dro«vned,  possess  women.* 

There  are  some  omens  which  are  superstitiously  believed 
to  prognosticate  death  from  drowning.  Before  the  days  of 
the  Suez  Canal,  ships  used  to  come  to  India  by  the  route 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  European  sailors  believed 
that  a  phantom  ship,  which  they  called  the  '^  Flying  Dutch- 
mau,''  used  to  sail  near  the  Cape  and  would  appear  to  passing 
vessels  in  times  of  storms.  Sailors  believed  that  the  vessel 
which  sighted  the  '^  Phantom  Ship ''  would  surely  come  to 
grief,  and  all  the  crew  on  board  the  vessel  would  be  drowned. 
Captain  Marryat  has  founded  the  plot  of  his  novel  The  Phan* 
torn  Ship  upon  the  legend  of  the  **  Flying  Dutchman.''  There 
is  a  superstition  in  Bengal  to  the  effect  that,  if  a  single  female 
rides  in  a  boat  in  which  there  are  male  passengers  only,  it  is 
believed  by  the  lower  classes  of  Bengalis*that  the  boat  would 
come  to  grief  and  the  passengers  drowned.  To  obviate  this 
evil,  the  single  female  passenger  must  tie  a  knot  in  her  cloth 
remembering  the  name  of  another  female.  I  once  saw  a  cnri* 
ous  illustration  of  this  superstition.  In  May  or  June  1884, 1 
had  occasion  to  go  over  to  Seebpore  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river  Hooghly.  I  hired  a  boat  from  the  Colvin's  Ghat,  Cal- 
outta,  and  was  crossing  the  river.     While  in  mid  stream,  the 

«  **  Note  on  a  Mode  of  ObeeMion,  which  dealt  with  the  belief  in  a 
part  of  Bangalore  in  the  Poeseflsion  of  Women  by  the  Spirits  of  Drowned 
t^emons/'  by  F.  Fawcett,  in  the  Jonrnal  of  tk4  Anthropological  Soci^tjf  ^ 
Bombay,  Vol  I.,  No.  8. 
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wiad  bogan  to  blow  a  regular  gale,  aad  tho  boat  was  tossed  to 
and  fro.  My  fellow-passengers  began  to  tell  me  that  the 
roug^h  weather  was  the  consequence  of  the  preseuCG  of  a 
single  female  who  was  a  passenger  in  the  same  boat  with  us* 
On  a  previous  occasion  also,  while  going  to  Seebpore,  I  was 
accompanied  by  a  single  female — a  relative  of  mine — and, 
when  stepping  into  the  boat,  I  saw  her  tie  a  pice  in  a  comer 
of  her  cloth,  remembering  the  name  of  another  female,  as 
there  was  no  other  female  passenger  in  that  boat.  This  she 
did  to  obviate  the  consequences  of  the  popular  belief  that  a 
boat  with  a  single  female  passenger  would  come  to  grief* 
There  are  also  the  Bengali  superstitions  that  women  who 
have  got  children  must  not  put  water  into  a  vessel  containing 
lime  after  taking  their  meal,  otherwise  their  children  will  get 
drowned.^  Also  a  person,  who  dreams  that  he  is  drowned  in 
mire,  ought  to  know  that  such  dream  prognosticates  an  early 
death  to  him.^  The  Bengali  Hindus  also  believe  that  those 
persons  who  have  got  convolutions  of  hair  (peculiar  growth  of 
the  hair  in  a  spiral  form  which  is  called  in  Bengali  5^  THF  ), 
are  sure  to  get  drowned.  I  came  across  a  curious  instance 
of  this  superstition  lately.  In  the  beginning  of  August  last^ 
a  nephew  of  a  Bengali  pleader  of  the  Chupra  Bar  go^ 
drowned  while  bathing  in  the  River  Saraju,  which  flows  past 
this  town.  While  on  a  visit  of  condolence  to  the  bereaved 
gentleman,  another  Bengali  gentleman — also  a  pleader  of  the 
local  Bar — asked  one  of  the  uncles  of  the  drowned  boy  whether 
the  deceased  had  got  a  convolution  of  hair  in  his  head.  On 
being  informed  that  he  had  got  one,  the  gentleman  told  us 
all  that  when  the  deceased  had  got  such  convolution  of  hair 
he  was  sure  to  have  died  by  drowning.  The  aforesaid  gentle- 
man  also  informed  us  that  his  second  son  had  also  got  a  simi- 
lar convolution  of  hair,  and  that  he  was  afraid  lest  he  (his  son) 
also  get  drowned.     He  further   told   ns  that  in   consequence 

s  and  «  FUU  itemii  N08.  150,  155,  and  189,  in  paper  '*  On  Popular  Snpersti- 
tions  in  Bengal,"  publudied  in  the  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of 
Bvmbay^  Vol.  I„  p.  845. 
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of  his  son's  possessing  such  convolatioDi  he  did  not  allow  him 
(his  son)  to  go  to  bathe  either  in  a  tank  or  in  the  river. 

There»are  also   certain  processes,  which,  if  had  recourse  to, 
would  prevent  a  person  from  getting  drowned.     The  perform- 
ance of  certain   religious   ceremonies  are   also  supposed  to 
have  the  same  effect.     Sailors  believe  that  if  a  portion  of  the 
caul  which  covers   the  face  of   some   children  at  the  time   of 
birth,  be  worn  as  an  amulet  round  the  neck,  the  person  wear- 
ing it  will  not  get  drowned.     In   Bengal,  it  is  sometimes 
believed  that   if  a  person   accidentally  eats  ants  along   with 
sweets  or  other  eatables,  he  will  not   get  drowned.     When  a 
person  is   about  to  go  to   a  distant  part  of  the   country  and 
will  have  to  cross   rivers,  the   Hindus*  of  Bengal,  previous   to 
the  person's   starting  on  his  journey,  offer  pujahs  to  the   god- 
desses  of  the  ^rivers   Ganges,     Brahmaputra,    Padma,   Ner- 
budda,  &c.,  &c.,  so  that  any  mishap  may  not  occur   to   him  in 
the  river.     In   oar  own   family   at  Calcutta,  I  have  observed 
similar  ^iijahs  offered  to  the  family  idol  Nftrdyana  (who  in  this 
case  is  supposed  to   represent  those  river-goddesses),  before 
any^j^ember  of  the  family  undertakes  a  journey  to  a   distant 
part     wherein    he   will  have  to   cross  rivers,  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  appeasing  the  river-goddesses,  who  will,  therefore, 
preserve  him  from  all   accidents  in  the  rivers.     The  Bengal 
boatmen  cry  *'  Badar/*  "  Badar,'*  when  a  boat  is  in  danger  ^of 
cap^^izing,  in  the  belief  that  doing  so  would  cause  the  vessel 
to  reach   its   destination   safely.     The   Ainos,   who  are   the 
aborigines  of  Japan,  believe   that   if  they  throw  the  images 
of  their   gods,  which   are   nothing   but   wands  and   posts   of 
peeled  wood,   whittled  nearly  to   the  top,   from   which  the 
pendent   shavings    fall    down    in   white   curls,   into    rivers, 
streams,  rapids,   and  other  dangerous  places,   they   will  be 
able   to  cross   them   safely.^     The  Japanese  worship  a   g^ 
who,  they  believe,  saves   men   from   drowning^  and  accident. 
They  have  also  an  amulet  which  saves  persons  from  drowning. 

*  Binrs  UnbeatCH  Tracks  in  Jajkin,  Vol.  II.,  p.  05. 
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Miss  Bird  says :  "  The  amulet  which  saves  from  drowning  is 
a  certain  cure  for  choking,  if  courageously  swallowed."^  The 
Kakhyens  of  Burma  worship  a  Nat  called  the  Khakoo  Kha* 
nam — the  god  of  water — on  the  occasion  of  anyone  getting 
drowned.  They  also  worship  another  Nat,  named  the  Ndong 
Nat  (Aing^peen  Nat  of  the  Burmese) — the  god  of  the  outside  of 
Home — who,  they  believe,  resides  in  the  house,  but  is  worshipped 
by  them  outside  if  one  of  the  family  is  killed  by  drowning.  The 
Mahomedans,  when  undertaking  journeys  by  water,  utter,  as 
a  protective  from  drowning,  the  following  formula,  which 
is  contained  in  Surah  Nooh  of  the  Koran : — 

c  r    ^ 

The  whole  may  be  transliterated  in  Roman  character  thus, 
"Bismilldheh  Majrih^  0  Murs4h4innirabi-il-ghafurur-rahim/' 
The  origin  of  this  custom  is  contained  in  the  following  legend, 
which  may  be  thus  narrated  in  Urdu  : — 

^y  ^^b  ^j,  j\y^  f^xjo  (j^^  A»J  U  ^  UJ^^J  ^  ^'i  Jj'  'j^^ 
^  KS^  ^^  ^  V^  ^^  is-^  ^  (•  ^  '  ^^  rJ^  iS^j^cA.  \^jJ  iJJ  I  ^5'  j^ 

AJ  <r  ^  '^^  I  o^J^  JJ '  •> ^  ^^  is^^  <Jf '    ^Jr  ^^^  is^^  S^  (j^^ ^^ 

s  I  ^ 

The  legend  in  Urdu  may  be  thus  translated  into  English : — 

''The  story  of  the  Deluge  of  the  Patriarch  Noah— on  whom 
be  peace— is  well  known.  The  long  and  short  of  it  is  Jhat 
when  the  Deluge  commenced,  the  Patriarck  Noah  took  a  pair 
of  each  kind  of  animal,  and  ,t^nce  repaired  with  his  nearest 
relatives  to   the  Ark.     Th'e   rest  of  the  people,  as   also  a   son 

■     Op.olt.  Vol.  I.,  pp.  .379  and  380. 
•    Anderson's  Mandalay  to  Jfomein,  p.  457, 
36 
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of  the  Patriarch  Noah,  were  drowned  on  account  of  disobe- 
dience. The  whole  of  the  earth  was  flooded.  And  when  the 
water  rose  to  the  height  of  iO  yards  above  the  trees  and 
mountains,  the  inmates  of  the  Ark^  on  account  of  the  terrific 
storm  and  the  fury  of  the  waves,  became  senseless  with  fear 
and  despaired  of  life.  Then  God  ordered:  '' Bismillaheh 
Majrihft  O  Mors&h^  inna  rabi-il-ghafur  ur-rahim."*°  Whoever 
will  utter  these  words,  the  Almighty  God  will  deliver  him  from 
all  difficulties.  The  Almighty  God  will,  by  reason  of  the  Benign 
Influence  of  His  Name^  'preserve  him  from  drowning.  And  the 
storm  was  allayed." 

The  Russians  also  believe  that  saving  the  life  of  a  drowning 
man  excites  the  wrath  of  the  water-spirit.  An  illustration 
of  this  item  of  Russian  folklore  is  given  by  Mr.  Barry,  in  his 
novel  entitled  '^  Ivan  at  Home/'  which  is  descriptive  of  Raa- 
sian  life.  Once  upon  a  time^  a  drunkard  fell  into  the  water 
and  disappeared.  Some  spectators  who  stood  close  by  on  the 
shore  did  not  show  any  inclination  whatever  to  save  the  drowning 
man.  The  man  was  drowned.  The  villagers  held  a  court  of 
enquiry  to  investigate  into  the  matter  of  that  man's  death  from 
drowning.  In  the  course  of  the  enquiry  it  was  elicited  that 
no  cross  had  been  found  on  the  neck  of  the  deceased.  The 
village  Daniels,  who  sat  to  enquire  into  the  mattert  quickly 
returned  the  verdict  that  the  man  had  got  drowned  because 
he  had  no  cross  upon  his  neck.  The  fisher-folks  of  Bohemia 
also  display  a  similar  kind  of  reluctance  to  save  a  man  from 
drowning,  under  the  impression  that  the  presiding  spirit  of 
the  water  would  get  angry  at  thus  being  deprived  of  his 
victim,  give   him    bad   luck    in   fishing  and   soon   get  him 

1°    This  formula  may  be  translated  into  Urda  as    follows:— 

\yt<^j  c  ^}^^  b:-ji  0^  j^\  ^^j\  uu  ^,  ii  Aiir  ^u  ^u 

The  aboTe  maj  be  translated  into  English  thus  :  **  The  moylng  and  stopping 
(of  this  boat,  i.c  .  Noah'a  Ark)  depends  npon  the  inflneoce  of  the  name  of  Ood. 
For,  in  trnth,  our  God  is,  preeminontly,  a  Pardoner  of  sins  and  Merciful." 
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drowned.  The  same  saperstition  also  obtains  in  Germany^  and, 
when  a  person  comes  by  his  death  from  drowning,  the  German- 
folks  say :  *'  The  river-spirit  claims  his  annual  sacrifice/'  and 
cometimes  also,  ''The  nix  has  taken  the  drowned  man.'' 
Mr.  Jones,  in  his  *'  Credulities  Past  and  Present/'  offers  an 
explanation  to  the  effect  that  '*  a  person  who  attempts  to 
rescae  another  from  drowning  is  considered  to  incur  the  hatred 
of  the  nneasy  spirit,  which  is  desirous,  even  at  the  expense 
of  a  man's  life,  to  escape  from  its  wandering."  Dr.  Tylor, 
in  his  ^* Primitive  Culture"  explains  the  superstition  by 
saying  such  reluctance  is  only  a  relic  of  the  ancient  belief  that 
the  water-spirit  very  naturally  used  to  get  angry  on  being 
deprived  of  his  intended  victim,  and,  consequently,  bore  ill-will 
towards  the  person  who  ventured  to  do  so,  and  would  try  to 
wreak  vengeance  on  him  at  the  first  opportunity. 

There  is  another  class  of  popular  beliefs  as  regards  the  time 
when  the  body  of  a  drowned  man  would  float  up.  In  past 
times,  it  was  popularly  believed  that  the  body  of  a  drowned 
man  would  float  up  on  the  ninth  day.  This  belief  is  prevalent 
in  the  county  of  Durham,  as  we  are  informed  on  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Henderson.  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  the  author  of  the 
Hydriotaphia  and  the  Beligio  Mediei,  has  also  discussed  this 
popular  belief  in  his  Pseudodoxia  Epidemica. 

In  ancient  times,  people  believed  that  the  spirits  of  those 
persons  who  had  been  drowned  in  the  sea,  wandered  for  one 
hundred  years,  owiug  to  their  corpses  not  having  been  pro- 
perly buried  with  all  the  rites  of  sepulture.  Relics  of  this 
belief  are  to  be  found  even  at  the  present  day.  The  belief  still 
lingers  among  ignorant  fisher-folk  in  some  parts  of  England 
that  the  spirits  of  those  sailors  who  have  been  drowned  by 
shipwreck  frequent  those  parts  of  the  shores  near  which  the 
shipwreck  took  place,  and  some  of  them  even  assert  that 
they  have  heard  the  spirits  of  the  drowned  sailors  *'  hailing 
their  own  names."  Hunt,  in  his  "  Bomances  in  the  West  of 
England,'*  refers  to  this  belief    and  says  that  fisherfolks   are 
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afraid  of  walking  in  such  localities  after  night-fall.  This  belief 
is  similar  to  the  Bengali  superstition,  described  above^  that 
the  spirits  of  drowned  persons  haunt  those  tanks  and  wells  in 
which  they  have  been  drowned,  and  has  its  counterparts  among 
other  races  of  people  all  over  the  world. 

Lastly,  there  are  some  curious  popular  beliefs  about  the 
methods  by  which  the  corpses  of  drowned  persons  may  be 
discovered.  One  of  these  methods  is  to  tie  up  a  loaf  of  rye- 
bread  in  the  shirt  of  the  drowned  person  and  set  it  afloat  in 
the  water  near  the  place  where  the  person  was  drowned.  It 
is  believed  that  the  loaf  of  bread  would  float  until  it  reaches 
close  to  the  spot  where  the  body  of  the  drowned  person  lies 
and  then  sink  at  that  spot.  The  Indian  Mirror  of  Thursday, 
the  29th  September  1892,  gives  the  following  account  of  a 
search,  in  the  aforesaid  way,  after  the  body  of  a  drowned 
boy:— 

'^  A  novel  method  was  adopted  at  Springfield,  Illinois 
(United  States  of  North  America),  in  searching  for  the  body 
of  a  drowned  boy.  The  searchers  tied  up  a  loaf  of  rye-bread 
in  the  lost  boy's  shirt  and  set  it  adrift  in  the  water  above  the 
place  where  the  lad  was  drowned,  the  theory  being  that  the 
loaf  would  float  until  it  came  close  to  the  body.  The  package 
in  this  case  is  said  to  have  floated  until  it  reached  a  certain 
point  when  it  suddenly  sank.  The  boy  was  found  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  spot." 

This  belief  is  to  be  found  in  various  other  modified  forms 
in  many  other  countries  of  the  world.  Another  modification 
of  this  belief  consists  in  floating  a  loaf  weighted  with  mercury, 
which  is  believed  to  float  at  once  towards,  and  stand  over, 
the  spot  where  the  corpse  lies.  A  writer  in  an  American 
paper  gives  the  following  instance  of  this  belief:  "  Some  years 
ago,  a  boy  fell  into  the  stream  at  Sherborne,  Dorsetshire  and 
was  drowned.  The  body  not  having  been  recovered  for  some 
days,  the  mode  of  procedure  adopted  was  thus  :  A  fonr-ponnd 
loaf  of  best  flour  was  procured,  and  a  small  piece  cut  oat  of 
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the  side  of  it,  forming  a  cavity,  into  which  a  little  quicksilver 
was  poared.  The  piece  was  then  replaced,  and  tied  firmly  in 
its  original  position.  The  loaf  thus  prepared  was  thrown  into 
the  river  at  the  spot  where  the  body  fell,  and  was  expected  to 
float  down  the  stream  till  it  came  to  the  place  where  the  body 
had  lodged.  But  no  satisfactory  result  occurred/'  In  another 
form,  this  belief  is  also  prevalent  among  the  aboriginal 
Indians  of  North  America.  Sir  James  Alexander,  in  his 
work  on  Canada,  says  :  '*  The  Indians  imagine  that  in  the  case 
of  a  drowned  body,  its  place  may  be  discovered  by  floating 
a  chip  of  cedar-wood,  which  will  stop  and  turn  round  over 
the  exact  spot.  An  instance  occurred  within  my  own  know- 
ledge) in  the  case  of  Mr.  Lavery  of  Kingston  Mill,  whose  boat 
overset,  and  himself  drowned  near  Cedar  Island ;  nor  could 
the  body  be  discovered  until  this  experiment  was  resorted  to." 
The  writer  in  the  American  paper,  from  whom  I  have  quoted 
above,  says :  '*  Not  many  months  ago  a  man  was  drowned  at 
St.  Louis.  After  search  had  been  made  for  the  body,  but  with- 
out success,  the  man's  shirt,  which  he  had  laid  aside  when  he 
went  in  to  bathe,  was  spread  out  on  the  water^  and  allowed  to 
float  away.  For  a  while  it  floated,  and  then  sank,  near  which 
spot  it  is  reported,  the  man's  body  wai^  found."  Another 
modification  of  the  theory  of  the  discovery  of  a  drowned  man's 
corpse  by  a  loaf,  is  current  in  Brittany.  When  a  man  gets 
drowned  in  Brittany  and  his  corpse  cannot  be  recovered,  a 
lighted  taper  is  stuck  into  a  loaf  of  bread,  which  is  then  set 
adrift  in  the  stream.  Wherever  the  loaf  of  bread  stands  over 
still,  there,  it  is  believed,  the  corpse  lies  underneath  the 
waters.  Another  modification  of  this  belief  consists  in  tying 
round  a  wisp  of  straw,  a  strip  of  parchment  having  on  it  some 
cabalistic  letters  written  by  the  parish  priest,  and  setting  it 
afloat  in  the  stream.  Wherever  it  will  stop  still,  there,  it  is 
believed,  the  body  is  sure  to  be  found.  A  correspondent  of 
the  Noisi  and  Queries  (English)  says  that  the  corpse  of  a 
drowned  person  was  recovered  by  this  means. 
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In  some  other  countries,  a  liviog  animal  is  employed  for 

the  purpose  of  recovering   the  body  of  a  drowned  man.     It 

is  believed  that  the  animal  will  either  cry  out  or  sink  at  the 

exact  spot  where  the  corpse   lies.     In  Norway,  the  people 

searching  for  the  body  take  a  cock  with  them  in  the  boat  and 

;  row  with  it  hither  and  thither.     It  is  believed  by  them  that 

;  Chanticleer  will  crow  out  when  the  boat  reaches  the  spot 

{  where  the  body  of  the  drowned  man  lies.     In  a   similar   man- 

i  ner  the  Javanese,  or  the  inhabitants  of  Java,  throw  a  living 

I  sheep   in  the  water,  when  the  corpse  of  a  drowned  man  is 

I  to  be  recovered.     They  believe  that  the  spot  where  the  sheep 

will  sink   is  the  place  where   the  dead   body  is  sure  to  be 

found. 


On  the  Ceremonies  performed  by  Vie  Eabirpanthi  Mahants 
of  the  Saran   District,   en  their  Initiation  as   Cheli$  arii  an 

their  Succession  to  the  Mahantship. 

By  Mr.  Sarat  Chandra  Mitba,  M.  A.,  B.  L.,     . 
Pleader,  Judge's  Court,  Chupba,  Behar. 

In  the  district  of  Saran,  there  are  many  maths  (inr)  or 
monasteries  presided  over  by  their  spiritual  heads — the  Ma- 
hants.  These  Mahants  are  all  Kabirdhda  (ifcftcifl)  or  followers 
of  Eabir  and  practise  the  tenets  promulgated  by  that  famous 
religious,  reformer.  They  belong  to  two  classes,  viz.^  the  iSotiy- 
dsU  (  ^T^vn^)  and  the  QharbdsU  or  Grihab&sfs  (q^C^Rft  or  ^fii#). 
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The  Sany^ls,  who  usually  have  the  title  of  Parhats,  entirely 
withdraw  themselves  from  the  world,  cut  off  all  connection 
with  their  respective  families,  and  live  a  strict  life  of  celibacy 
within  the  precincts  of  their  maths  or  monasteries.  The 
Gharbasls  have  usually  the  titles  of  Gir,  Atithf  Purl  or  Bhdrathi, 
and  are  house-holders,  living  with  their  families  and  children  in 
their  maths.  These  latter  are,  by  reason  of  their  being  house- 
holders, considered  as  of  inferior  rank  by  the  Sany^sts  or 
Parbats  who  do  not  partake  of  food  touched  by  the  GirSf  Atiths, 
Puris  or  BhdrathU.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Gharb^sis  (the 
Gtrs  and  others)  will  eat  the  remnants  of  food  partaken  of  by 
the  Sany§Lsts  or  the  Parbats. 

The  Kabir&h&s  or  Kabirpantht  Mahants  enlist  chelas  or 
disciples  from  all  castes,  and  eat,  as  some  say,  with  all  castes 
also.  The  ceremonies  observed  at  the  time  of  becoming  chela 
or  disciple  are  as  follows : — Firstly,  the  would-be  disciple's  head 
is  shaved  by  a  barber,  and  a  lock  of  hair  called  the  tik  (^Nt)  is 
left  on  the  centre  of  the  crown  of  the  head.  The  Guru  or  the 
iipiritual  preceptor  then  cuts  off  this  tuft  of  hair,  and  also  takes 
off  the  ^q^nr  or  the  sacrificial  thread  which  is  worn  by  the 
would-be  disciple.  The  lock  of  hair  and  the  sacrificial  thread 
are  buried  underneath  the  ground*  Homa  {^^)  is  then  per- 
formed by  a  BrAhmana  priest.  No  mantra  is  given  at  this 
time  to  the  disciple.  The  chela  is  then  invested  with  garud 
basau  ^h^\  'TOf  or  cloth  dyed  in  red  ochre.  Some  say  bije 
(f^)  or  a  feast  is  also  given  at  that  time.  Mahants  and  chelas 
or  house-holders  also  attend  the  ceremony  of  becoming  chela. 
No  other  ceremonies  are  performed  at  that  time.  After  becom- 
ing a  chela,  the  disciple  ceases  to  be  a  house-holder,  continues 
to  live  in  the  math  and  serves  the  presiding  Mahant  who  is 
his  guru  or  spiritual  preceptor. 

When  a  Mahant  dies,  his  corpse  is  interred  in  the  ground 
four  days  after  his  death.  A  Samddhi  is  erected  over  his 
grave.  Four  days  after  the  Mahant's  death,  i,  e.,  on  the  day 
of  his  burial,  the  ceremony  of  Dudhrot  (jpi^)  or  the  Milk-and- 
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Bread  ceremony  is  performed.     On  this  occasion^  the  attending 
Mahants  are  fed  on  milk  and  bread. 

The  deceased  Mahant,  during  his  lifetime,  usually  selects  the 
most  worthy  amongst  his  chelas  or  disciples  to  succeed  him 
after  his  death.  If  he  does  so,  the  Mahant-elect  performs 
the  Bh&nddr&  ceremony  of  his  deceased  preceptor  one  year 
after  his  death  and  invites  the  Mahants  of  the  neighbour- 
ing maths  to  be  present  on  the  occasion  of  the  per- 
formance of  this  ceremony.  The  attendant  Mahants  con- 
firm the  nomination,  by  the  deceased  Mahant,  of  the 
Mahant-elect  by  giving  him  chudders  or  linen  sheets  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Bhiind&r4  performed  by  him  in  commemoration 
of  his  deceased  gwu  or  preceptor.  But  if  the  deceased  Ma- 
hant  dies  without  having  selected,  during  his  life-time,  a  bug- 
cesser,  the  Mahants  attending  the  Bhd,nd&ra  of  the  deceased 
nominates  the  principal  and  the  most  worthy  among  his  ehelas 
or  pupils  as  his  successor  and  instals  him  (the  nominee)  on  the 
guddi  of  Mahantship  by  giving  him  chudder.  With  reference  to 
the  election  of  Mahants,  Babu  Sham&  Charan  Sark&r,  a  recog*- 
nised  authority  on  Hindu  Law,  says  :•  '*  Generally,  the  usage 
or  custom  of  Mahanths  is  that  the  Mahanth  or  princl^l  of  any 
math  or  monastery  states  his  principal  and  most  worthy  pupil 
to  succeed  to  him  at  his  decease ;  that  after  his  death  the 
Mahanths  of  other  similar  institutes  in  the  vicinage  convene 
an  assembly  of  the  order  and  perform  his  Bh^^darft  or 
funeral  obsequies  at  which  they  generally  confirm  the 
nomination  made  by  the  deceased  and  instal  the  pupil  he 
selected  as  his  authorized  successor.  *  ♦  •  •  ♦^  BqI;  where 
a  Mahant  dies  without  appoiuliug  a  successor,  there  his 
successor  is  selected  generally  from  amongst  his  pupils  by  the 
Mahants  convened  at  his  Bhi\nd&n\  and  invested  with  the 
lilahantship  of  the  viath.  •  •  •.  In  short,  the  installation  of 
the  successor  by  an  assembly  of  Mahants  at  the  obsequies  of  the 
deceased  Mahanth  is  in  all  cases  indispensable  and   conclusive  ; 

*   Vide  Vy.^Ta8thfl  ChandrikA,  VoL  I.,  page  222. 
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and  consequently  the  appointment  of  a  successor  by  the  late 
Mahanth  is  not  final  so  long  as  it  is  not  confirmed  by  the 
-3/a/ian^/w  convened  at  the  Bhanddrdy 

The  ceremonies  performed  at  the    Bhiincl&i'i,  which  is  per- 
formed one  year  after   the  Mahant's  death,  may  be  described 
as  follows  :    A  halm  (sFr^^)  or  earthen  jug  full   of   water   and 
crowned  with  mango  leaves,  and  rice  in  a  separate  pot,   are 
placed  on  a  mandaln   made   of   powdered   rice   upon    a  vedl  or 
platform  of  earth.     Iloma  (  ^^)  is  then  performed  by  a  Br^h- 
mana  priest.     Then   the  Achdrya    Gut-u    of  the   vuith   gives 
mantra  to  the  would-be  Mahant  (i.e.,  whispers  the  sacred  for- 
mula to  him),  and  he  is  thus  initiated  as  a  Sanyasi.     Some  say 
a  flagstaff  is  planted  at  the  niath,  and  the  mahant-elect's  head 
is  shaved.     Then  every  one  of  the  mahants*  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, who  may  be  present  there,  give  the  newly-elected  Ma- 
hant a  mahanti  chudder  or  linen  sheet  and  two  rupees  in  cash. 
After  this,  Brahmanas  are  feasted.     Subsequently  to  this,  the 
Parbats  are  feasted.     Then  the  lower  castes,  beggars  and  other 
people  are  fed.     Some  say  that,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Bhfln- 
di\rd  ceremony,  a  snrathdl  or  a  record  of  the   proceedings  at 
the  Bhdnddrd  is  written  out  and   attested   by  respectable  wit- 
nesses.    On  the  day  next  to  that  in  which  the  Bhdnddrd  is 
performed,  the  newly-elected  Mahant   bids  farewell    to     the 
invited  Mahants  who  might  have  attended  the  ceremony,   by 
returning  them  double  of  what  they  had  given  to  him,  i.e.,  four 
rupees  and  two  chudders.     The  Mahants  are  prohibited  from 
uttering  the  names  of  their  Achdrya  Gurus  who  initiate  the 
former  as  Sanydsis. 


*  Aocording  to  some,  the  Atitha  and  Gir.4,  who  are  hoaseholders,  are  not  fit 
to  gire  mahanti  chaddor  to  thoTarbats. 


37 
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Ordinary  General  Meeting,  held  on  Wednesday,  the 
20th  December  1893. 

Mr.  Kharsetji  Rastamji  Cama,  took  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  previous  Meeting  were  read  and  con- 
firmed. 

The  following  donations  were  acknowledged  and  the  thanks 
voted  to  the  donors : — 

To  the  Museum. 

From  Mr.  W.  II.  Sandford,  Mndras  Railway  Podaung, 
Prehistoric  Pottery,  Weapons,  &c.,  found  in  graves  in  the 
Nilgiri  Branch  of  the  Madras  Railway. 

To  the  lAhrary. 
From  the  Bombay  Natural  History  Society — Description  ol 
the  people  of  India  (Pope). 

The  following  paper  was  then  read : — 

Further  Notes  on  the  Chowk  Chanda,  and  the  PANCHAict 

Vrata. 

By  Mr.  Sarat  Chandra  Mitra,  M.A.,  B.L., 
Pleader,  Judge's  Court,  Chapra,  Behar. 

In  a  previous  paper  entitled  "  On  VeMiges  of  iloon^Worship 
in  Behar  and  Bengal,"^  I  have  given  an  account  of  the  Chowk 
Chanda  day  of  Behar,  which  corresponds  to  the  Nashia  Chandra 
day  of  Bengal  and  falls  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  light  half  of 
the  moon  in  the  month  of  Bhddon  (August-September).  Tn 
that  paper,  I  have  tried  to  shew  that  the  ceremonies  observed 
on  this  occasion  are  mere  survivals  of  moon-worship  in  the  two 
provinces  of  Bengal  and  Behar.  The  legend  which  I  have 
narrated  therein  as  having  given  rise  to  the  superstition  of  not 
looking  at  the  moon  on  the  Chowk  Chdndd  and  the  Nashia 
Chandra  day,  is  slightly  incorrect.    The  correct  version  thereof 

*  VitU  the  Journal  of  the  AnthropoU^giral  Sitcistjf  of  Bomhajf,    Vol.  U.^ 

pp. 597-601 
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is  given  below,  as  also  an  account  of  some  additional  cere- 
monies observed  by  the  Hindus  of  Behar}  especially  of  Siiran, 
on  this  occasion. 

The  correct  version  of  the  legend,  whereon  the  superstition 
connected  with  the  Chowk  Chdndd  day  in  Behar  is  based,  is 
given  in  the  fiHT^r^^PT  ^^IRl  or  Chapter  LVII.  of  the  ^enii: 
{Prem  Sdyara)  which  gives  an  account  of  the  life  and  exploits 
of  Krishna  (Mr^s*^^.) 

The  chapter  opens  thus :  — 

'rfisT  RfT  ^itft  ^nrrf ,  'fter  ^  ^nrnrr  ^rfiinT  ff  ^^  Brqr^  si^^ir  'Ernr- 
ftrr  ^tF^nnfy  ^nw  ^f^'ir  «2rTf ft  I  ^  5^jr>K  f^^r*  ^ff^i^rg^- 

The  chapter  thus  concludes : 

The  above  mav  be  thus  translated  : 

Sri  Sukadevaji  said :  O  great  king  !  Satr&jit  charged  Sri 
Krishuachanda  first  with  the  theft  of  a  jewel ;  and  subsequently 
finding  his  accusation  to  be  false,  he  was  ashamed,  nnd  gave 
his  daughter  Satyabh&m&  in  marriage  to  Hari.  Kaja  Parikshit 
asked  Sri  Sukadevaji,  "  O  abode  of  mercy  !  who  was  Satr&jit, 
where  did  he  get  the  jewel,  and  how  did  he  accuse  Hari  of 
theft,   and   afterwards   finding    the   accusation   false,  in  what 

t  The  passages  are  extracted  from  the  edition  of  the  ^TfHinT  ^°  Hindi, 
published  bj  Nrityal£l  Sii  of  AbtrftoU,  CalcutU,  in  Saka  1796.  The  chapter 
in  question  is  contained  iu  pp.  178-18j  of  that  edition. 
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nmnner  did  he  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  ?  Explain  the 
circumstances  to  me."  Sri  Sukadevaji  answered  :  "  O  great 
king  !  be  pleased  to  listen,  and  I  will  explain  all  the  circum- 
stances/' (Then  Sukadeva  narrates  the  story  which  may  be 
thus  briefly  stated : 

Satnijit  of  the  family  of  Jadu,  having  performed  a  very 
difficult  religious  penance  in  honor  of  the  Sun-god,  obtained 
from  the  latter  a  jewel  named  Syamantaka,  One  day  Satr&jit^ 
having  put  on  the  jewel,  went  to  the  court  of  the  Jadavas  who 
greatly  admired  the  brilliancy  of  tlie  jewel,  and  thought  the 
Sun-god  was  coming  to  see  Sri  Krishnaji.  But  Krishna 
explained  that  it  was  Satrajit  with  the  jewel  on  his  arm',  and 
not  the  Sun-god,  that  was  coming.  After  this,  Satnijit 
f  recjuently  used  to  come  to  the  Yadava  Court  with  the  jewel  on 
his  neck.  One  day,  the  Yadavas  told  Kmhna  to  take  the 
jewel  from  Satriijit  and  give  the  same  to  king  Ugrasena, 
as  it  was  fit  only  for  a  king.  Krishna  requested  Satr&jit  to 
give  the  jewel  to  Ugrasena.  Having  heard  this  proposal, 
Satnijit  went  to  his  brother  Prasena  and  informed  him  of 
Krishna's  request.  At  this  Prasena  was  angry  and,  snatching 
the  jewel,  put  it  round  his  own  neck  ;  and,  arming  himself  and 
mounting  a  horse,  went  a-hunting.  While  in  pursuit  of  a  deer, 
he  came  to  a  large  cave  wherefrom  a  lion  came  forth  and  killed 
Prasena,  his  horse,  and  the  deer,  and  carried  off  the  jewel  into 
the  cave.  A  bear  named  Jlmbubrma,  seeing  the  brilliancy 
of  the  jewel,  killed  the  lion,  carried  off  the  jewel,  and  went 
with  it  to  his  wife  who  gave  it  to  her  daughter.  The  child 
usikI  to  play  with  it. 

In  the  meantime,  the  followers  of  Prasena,  not  Iiaving  found 
him  in  the  forest,  came  and  informed  Satrajit  that  they  had 
not  been  able  to  trace  the  whereabouts  of  Prasena.  On  hearing 
this  Satnijit  began  to  suspect  that  Krishna  might  have  killed 
his  brother  for  the  sake  of  the  jewel  and  carried  it  off.  He 
also  informed  his  wife  of  his  suspicion  alK)ut  Krishna's 
complicity    in  the   theft.     She,  on  the  other  hand,  told  his 
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female  companions  and  servants  about  her  husband's  suspicions 
about  Krishna.  Now  the  matter,  having  got  noised  abroad, 
reached  the  ears  of  the  female  members  of  Krishna's  family 
who,  thereupon,  began  to  blame  the  latter  and  speak  ill  of 
him.  Hearing  this,  Krishna  went  to  the  Y^dava  Court  and 
told  Ugrasena,  Visudeva  and  Balarim  that  he  had  been 
accused  of  killing  Prasena  and  carrying  off  the  jewel 
Syamantaka  ;  and  craved  their  permission  to  go  and  search  for 
Prasena  and  the  jewel  in  order  that  the  disgrace  might  be 
effaced. 

Then  Krishna,  with  the  companions  of  Prasena,  and  some  of 
the  Yudavas,  went  in  search  of  them.  When  Krishna,  in  the 
course  of  his  quest  of  the  lost  jewel,  came  near  the  cave,  ho 
went  inside  it,  and,  having  found  the  jewel  therein,  began  to 
wrestle  with  Jftmbubana.  J&mbub&na,  coming  to  know  that  the 
person  wrestling  with  him  was  no  other  than  the  lord  Krishna, 
expressed  to  the  latter  his  wish  to  give  him  his  (Jambftvdna's) 
daughter  Jombuvatt  in  marriage.  Krishna  granted  permission, 
'J'hen  Jumbuvana,  having  performed  thei  ceremonies  prescribed 
by  tlie  Yedas,  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Krishna  and 
gave  her  the  jewel  Syamantaka  as  a  part  of  her  dowry. 
Krishna,  having  returned  to  the  court  of  the  Yddavas,  sent  for 
Satrajit  and,  when  he  came,  informed  him  that  he  had  falsely 
accused  him  of  the  theft  of  the  jewel,  and  then  made  it  over  to 
him.  Being  very  much  ashamed  at  having  falsely  accused 
Krishna,  and  being  desirous  of  atoning  for  the  sin  incurred 
thereby,  Satr&jit  expressed  his  wish  to  give  the  jewel,  his 
daughter  Satyabhdm&,  to  Krishna.  Then  Satyabhdm^  was 
married  to  Krishna  with  all  the  necessary  ceremonies. 

Raja  Parikshit  interrupted  Sri  Sukadev&ji  in  this  part  of 
tbo  story,  and  enquired :  '*  O  abode  of  compassion !  kindly 
explain,  irhy  the  suspicion  and  calumny  of  the  theft  were  fastenea 
upon  Sri  Krishnaji.*'  Sukadevaji  replied:  '*Ilflja!  Mohan 
(Krishna)  hail  seen  the  moon,  when  it  was  four  days  old  in  the 
month  of  Bhfldon ;  hence  the  infamy  of  theft  got  fantened  to  the 
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nam£  of  Krishna  tcho  was  very  much  frightetwd  and  dejected  on 
accoiuit  tJiereof.  And,  further,  listen  to  me  that,  should  anybody 
see  the  moon  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  light  half  of  Bhddon^  the 
infamy  will  be  wiped  away  on  hearing  this  discourse,^' 

Those,  who  aro  rendered  sinful  by  looking  at  the  moon  on  tho 
Chowk  Chdndd  day,  are  absolved  from  the  sin  by  throwing  car 
or  brickbats  on  to  the  thatches  of  other  people^  and,  thereby, 
getting  abused  in  return  ;  or  by  hearing  the  discourse  contained 
in  the  fifty-seventh  chapter  of  the  Prem  Sdgara, 

On  the  day  next  to  the  Chowk  Chdndd,  t.  e,,  on  the  fifth  day 
of  the  light  half  of  the  moon  in  the  month  of  Bh&don  (August- 
September)  falls  the  q'^^ftwlT  (Panchaml  Vrata).  Those  who 
perform  this  Vrata  have  to  remain  fasting  the  whole  of  the 
day.  In  the  evening  they  have  to  cleanse  their  teeth  with 
Hm  (or  sticks  for  cleansing  the  teeth  with)  made  of  the 
branches  of  a  shrub  called  f^TTf%^.  It  is  a  plant  which  has 
ovate  leaves  and  grows  in  profusion  in  waste  places  during  the 
rains.  After  cleansing  the  teeth,  the  performers  of  the  Vrata 
have  to  break  their  fast  by  taking  i%^  ^  ^  or  tyre  (curdled 
milk)  made  of  buffalo's  milk;  and  i^TT^Hnr  or  boiled  coarse 
rice,  Rprr  being  a  kind  of  coarse  rice  of  a  red  color. 

The  Hindus  of  all  classes  and  shades  of  belief,  believe  that 
women  become  impure  during  the  menstrual  period.  Hence 
the  Hindu  Shustras  prohibit  the  contact  of  men  with  womeu 
during  this  period.  Those  persons,  however,  who  are  rendered 
impure  by  contact  with  women  during  this  period,  are  absolved 
from  the  sin  and  the  consequent  impurity  by  the  performance 
of  the  ^nj'ft  n^*  I  do  not  know  whether  this  W^  is  performed 
in  other  places  than  the  Sdran  district. 
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Obdinary  General  Meeting  held  on  Wednesday,  the 
31st  January  1894. 

Mr.  Jivanji  Jamshedji  Modi,  B.A.,  Vice^Prenident,  in  the 
chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  previous  Meeting  were  read  and  con- 
firmed. 

The  election  of  the  following  new  member  was  announced  :— 
Brigadier-General  M.  H.  Nicolson,  Bombay  Army,  Command- 
ing at  Decsa. 

Mr.  Kharsetji   Rastamji  Cama  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Millard  were 
elected  Auditors,  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  Society. 
The  following  paper  was  then  read  : — 

Oh  the  Rite  of  Human  Sacrificb  in  Ancient,  Medieval 

and  Modern  India  and  other  Countries. 

By  Mr.  Purushottam  Balkrishna  Joshi. 

By  no  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  is  life  considered  so 
sacred  as  by  the  Hindus,  and  there  is  no  faith  which  enjoins 
on  its  followers  so  strictly  the  observance  of  the  principle  of 
non-destruction  of  life  as  Hinduism.  The  most  fundamental 
doctrine  of  Brahmanic  Hinduism  is  Ahinsa  paramo  dharmah, 
which  means  that  non-destruction  of  life  is  the  best  of  religions. 
The*  Sixth  of  the  Ten  Commandments  of  the  Christian  Scrip- 
tures says,  "  Thou  shalt  not  kill, "  but  the  first  and  the  most 
important  of  the  Commandments  of  the  Hindu  Scriptures  *  says, 
**  Thou  shalt  not  kill  any  living  creature,"  and  this  doctrine  of 
humanity  is  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  with  certain  classes 
of  the  Hindus  not  only  the  life  of  man  and  the  life  of  animals 
are  sacred,  but  even  the  life  of  the  minutest  of  insects  and  of 
the  smallest  of  plants  and  trees  are  holy.  Such  being  the  case 
it    will  be  naturally  presumed  that  inhuman  and  barbarous 

Theiuniyersal  religion  consists  in  (1)  abstaining  from  killing  Hying  beings  ; 
(2)   in  speaking  the  truth  i  (3)  in  refraining  from  anger,   (4)   ooTetooBness , 
nd  (b^   fornioation  ;   and  (6)  in  benerolenoe  to  all  living  beings. 
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practices  like  the  offering  of  human  victims  must  bo  foreign 
to  the  religious  instinct  of  the  Hindus  not  only  of  the  present 
day,  but  even  of  the  Vedic  and  Puranic  periods.  IJut  if  one 
were  to  peruse  carefully  the  religious  literature  of  the  Hindus , 
ho  will  be  surprised  to  find  numerous  traces  of  the  practice  of 
human  sacrifice  in  India. 

Rig  Veda,  the  earliest  of  the  four  Vedas  of  the  Hindus,  docs 
not  contain  any  distinct  trace  of  this  revolting  rite.     I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  to  the  pious  Rishis  who  composed  and 
chanted  the  admirable   hymns  of  the  Rig   Veda,   and   whose 
offerings  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  juice  of  the  Soma 
plant  or  pieces  of  sacred  wood,  or  the  three  principal  products 
of  tho  cow,  this  horrible  ritual  was  unknown,  and  that  they 
became  acquainted  with   it  after  they    had    settled    amon^ 
and  mixed  with  the  Dravidian  and   other   aboriginal   races. 
The  region  which  gave  birth  to  the  hymns  of  the  Rig  Veda  is 
supposed  to  have  extended  from  the  valley  of  Kabul  to  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges,  but  the  country  in  regard  to  which  they 
supply  the  most  data   is   the  region   of  the  Five  Rivers— the 
Punjaub.*     Gradually,  the  Aryan  invaders  advanced  eastward 
and    took  possession  of  tho  fertile  soil  of  Hindustan  proper,* 
and  at  the  time  of  tho  Brahmanas  they  appear  to  have  advanced 
still  further.     On   the  east  and  south   they  came  in  coi|tact 
with  the  tribes  which  inhabit   the  shores  of  the   eastern   sea 
and  the  other  side  of  the  Vindhia  mountains.*    As  the  Aryans 
advanced  still  further  in  India  and  settled  in  the  parts  inhabit- 
ed by  the  Dravidian  and  other  native  races,  they  appear  to  have 
adopted  good  many  practices  of  tlie  tribes  conquered  l}y  them.' 

^  Barth'a  Religious  of  the  Flindua,  p.  38.     Also  oompare  tbo  foll(m4sg  (a 

The  lastiiutes  of  Mann,  ch.  II.  * 

•  Aitaroya  Brahmana,  VU.,  18,  2. 

=»  Gompa  e  the  foUowing  : — 

We  Bee  iu  tho  inoori>oratioii  into  nrahmaiuo  body  of  tho  dark-8kiiuii)d  Tola 
RrahmuDS   and     Kaveri  Urahmnns  uf   Kurf(     that   BrahDiatiiRni    KoJietii 
ao<;oiiimiMlatt*d  its»^lf  moro   to   the  ou^itoms  of  tho   coiiqnorcfl  rao<*8  th[ 
wouM  iiifor  from  the    ri^oron)   custom  of   caste — (Paul   Wurni.  Gosv 
indisoh.     Ucligii-in.  Uadcl.  1874.  p.  7. 
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The  subject  races  iu  turn  also  adoptoti  the  customs  and  usages 
of  the  conquerors,  and  iu  this  way  the  work  of  assimihatiou 
continued  for  centuries  together.  In  several  parts  of  India, 
particuLarly  in  the  Hindustan,  and  north  of  the  Deccan,  tho 
assimilation  has  been  so  completo  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  these  races  has  become  indistinguishably  blended  together 
with  the  face  of  the  invaders.  In  his  work  on  the  "  Reli- 
gions of  the  Hindus,"  Barth  observes  that  some  of  the  goddesses 
of  the  Hindu  religion  which  sanction  bloody  sacrifices  are  of 
Dravidian  origin.  I  fully  concur  with  the  above  view,  arid 
believe  that  if  we  accepted  this  view  we  can  fully  account  for  the 
traces  of  human  sacrifice  which  we  find  in  the  sacred  literature 
of  the  Hindus,  particularly  in  the  Puranas  and  the  Tautras  of 
Shaktism.  The  rite  of  human  sacrifice  was,  no  doubt 
intimately  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  Mothers  or 
Mafriit  and  probably  with  the  cultus  of  Shaivism  in  its 
primitive  stage.  To  this  day  the  most  powerful  of  the 
diviuities  of  the  Dravidian  and  other  aboriginal  tribes  are  the 
Mothers.  Thoy  arc  innumerable,  but  the  most  important  of 
these  is  the  goddess  K.'ili  who  is  known  by  various  other  ap- 
pellations, such  as  Kalika,  Chandi,  Chamunda,  Maha  Maya, 
Girija  and  Vindhyawasiiii.  The  last  three  names  are  worthy 
of  notice,  as  they  distinctly  show  that  the  goddess  was  origin- 
ally a  deity  of  the  mountaineers. 

I  have  alreadv  observed  that  the  Rig  Yeda  Sanhita  contains 
no  traces  of  human  sacrifice.  Purusha  Sukta,  or  the  90th 
hvnin  of  the  VkVj^  Veda  Sauhita,  is  considertHl by  a  few  scholars 
like  Dr.  Haug,  to  be  a  distinct  trace  of  the  practice  of  human 
sacrifice  among  the  Hindus  of  the  Kig  Veda  period.  In  his 
tract  on  ^*The  Origin  of  Brahmanism/'  p.  5,  Dr.  Haug  says : 
'*  According  to  the  position  which  is  assigned  to  it  in  the 
Yajur  Veda  (where  it  is  found  among  the  formulas 
referring  to  human  sacrifice)  the  hymn  appears  to  hare  been 
used  at  human  sacrifice."  But  here  we  should  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  tbat  the  whole  hymn  is  an  allegory,  and  that  it  is  so, 
as 
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will  be  clearly  perceived  from  tie  sixth  verse  of  it,  which 
Rays :  "  When  the  gods  performed  a  sacrifice  with  Panisha  as 
the  oblation,  the  spring  was  its  batter,  the  summer  its  fuel,  and 
the  autumn  its  olfering/'  Moreover,  the  hymn  does  not  appear 
to  belong  to  the  ancient  portion  of  the  Rig  Veda,  inasmuch 
as  nowhere  in  the  Sanhita  we  come  across  any  reference  to  the 
four  castes  of  the  Hindus  except  in  this  hymn.  This  hymn 
appears  in  the  Yajur  Veda  Sanhita  and  also  in  the  Atharva 
Veda,  and  by  many  it  is  considered  a  later  addition  to  the 
original  hymns  of  the  Rig  Veda  Sanhita,  Dr.  J.  Muir  is 
distinctly  of  this  opinion,  and  he  believes  that  it  was  adopted 
as  a  part  of  the  ccremoiiiiil  at  a  later  period  when  the 
immolation  of  human  beings  had  ceased  to  be  otherwise  than 
formal  and  nominal.  Colebrooke  in  his  Miscellaneous  Essays 
(I.  p.  309),  considers  that  the  hymn  has  decidedly  a  more 
modern  tone  and  must  have  been  composed  after  the  Sanskrit 
language  had  been  refined  and  its  grammar  and  rhythm 
perfected.  Professor  Max  Muller  concurs  in  this  view.  In 
his  "Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature,''  p.  570,  the  learned  San- 
skritist  observes  that  *'  the  hvmn  is  full  of  allusions  to  the 
sacrificial  ceremonials,  it  uses  technical  and  philosophical  terms^ 
it  mentions  the  three  seasons  in  the  order  of  Vasanta  Spring, 
Gviahma  Summer,  and  Sharada  Autumn,  and  that  it  contains  the 
only  passage  in  the  Rig  Veda  where  the  four  castes  are 
mention  ihI." 

From  the  above  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  hymn  is  a  modem 
addition  to  the  Sanhita  of  the  Rig  Veda.  But,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  even  if  it  be  sup{)osed  that  it  is  as  ancient  as  the 
other  h}nnns  of  the  Kig  Veda  Sanhita,  this  circumstance  does 
not  support  the  theory  that  it  is  a  relic  of  human  sacrifice.  What 
does  tlie  hymn  sjiy  ?  Docs  it  not  describe  the  rirat  nature  of 
the  Creator  ?  And  when  it  says  of  the  Purusha  as  possessing 
a  thousand  heads,  a  thousand  eyes,  and  a  thousand  feet,  are  we 
to  imderstand  that  there  was  a  wonderful  being  who  had  in 
reality  a   thousand   head*'  or   a   thousand  eyes  and   an   equal 
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number  of  feet  P  Would  it  not  be  more  rational  to  take  the 
word  sahasraj  a  thousand,  to  mean  infinity,  and  the  whole  to 
signify  that  the  Purusha  was  omnipotent,  omniscient  and 
omnipresent  P  In  fact,  the  whole  hymn  is  symbolical  like  the 
Psalm  LXXX  of  David's  Psalms,  and  should  never  be  taken 
in  its  literal  sense. 

The  first  positive   mention  we   have   in  the  ancient  Ilindu 
religious  books  of  this  cruel  rite  is  in  the  AitareyaBrahmana^  of 
the   Rig  Veda.     Hero,  we  are  told  that  a  certain  king  of  the 
family  of  Ikshwaku  named  Harischandra  had  no  son.     As  it 
is   considered  a  disgrace  among  the   Hindus  to  be  without  a 
son,  Harischandra  made  a  vow  to  Varuna,  the  god  of  water, 
that  if  a  son  be  born  to  him  he  would  sacrifice  the  child  to  the 
god.    Accordingly  a  son  was  born  to  him   and  he   named  him 
Rohita.     From    day    to    day    the    father  postponed  fulfilling 
his  promise  to  Yaruna  on  the  ground  that  the   child  was  not 
fully   grown  up.     In  course  of  time  Bohita  grew  to  manhood, 
and  his  father   perceived  that  he  could  no  longer  delay  the 
fulfilment  of  his  vow.     He,  therefore,  asked  Rohita   to  prepare 
himself   to   be   sacrificed.     Rohita  objected  to  be   killed,  and 
ran  away   from  his  father's  house.     In   the  meantime,    the 
father  was    afflicted    with     dropsy.     For    six    years    Rohita 
wandered  in  the    jimgles,   and  there   at  last    he  met  a  poor 
Brahman  named  Ajigarth  who  consented  to  sell  one  of  his  sons 
named  Shunashepa  for  a  hundred  cows.     Rohita  consented   to 
pay  the  price  and  took  Ajigarth  and  his  son  to  his  father,  the 
king.     Shunashepa  was  now  bound  to  the  stake  and  was  about 
to  be  sacrificed  to  Varuna  when,  at  the  suggestion  of  Vishwa- 
mitra,  he  repeated  seven  hymns  from  the  Rig  Veda,  and  he  was 
thereby  set  at  liberty.* 

»  There  are  7  bTinns  in  the  first  book  of  the  Rig  Sanbita  which  Shaoas 
8hep  w  believed  to  have  recited  when  he  was  about  to  be  eacrificed.  But  H. 
H.  Wilson  is  BtroDgly  (and  I  should  say  rightly)  of  opinion  that  they  cannot 
be  associated  with  a  bnman  sacrifice. 

*  Th«  legend  of  dhonaehepa  is  narrated  at  great  length  in  the  Mahabba- 
rata,  Anuahasanaparva  Section  3  ;    and  with  a  slight  variation  we  find  the 
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The  above  legend,  no  doubt,  leads  us  to  believe  that  at  the 
time  of  the  Aitareya  Bruhniaiia  human  sacritices  were,  in 
exceptional  cases,  practised  or  at  Ica.st  tolerated,  though  it  is 
true  that  even  in  the  Aitareya  lirahmana  we  have  no  positive 
evidence  of  the  actual  sacrifice  of  a  human  being  as  in  the 
story  of  king  Somaka  to  which  I  propose  to  revert  hereafter. 
In  the  Vajasneya  Sanhita*  of  the  White  Yajur  Veda  as  well 
as  in  the  Taittiriya  Brahniaua  of  the  Krishna  or  Black  Yajur 
Veda  there  is  a  long  passage  which  refers  to  Purushamedha  or 
man- sacrifice.  This  passage  begins  with  the  words  "  Brahmane 
Brahmauatn  ahihhah,  Kahatrutjii  Jitfhatnt/am, "  Ac,  ».  ^.,  to 
JBrahma,  a  Brahman  is  sacrifiiHl,  to  Kshatra  (the  god  of 
Kshatriyas?)  a  kshatriya  ;  and  it  is  supjjosetl  to  describe  the 
dilferent  kinds  of  human  victims  a]>propriate  for  pai'ticular 
deities.  Dr.  Kajendralal  Mitra  has  given  this  jiassage  ia 
full  with  its  variations  and  Englibh  translation  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  Iudo-Ar}'ans  {ride  pp.  80-89),  but  it  is  too 
long  to  be  quoted  here  as  it  covers  nearly  nine  pages  of  th« 
volume. 

Purushamedha  was  generally  porfonned  for  the  attainment 
of  superhuman  power,  and  could  be  celebrated  only  by  a 
person  of  the  Dwija,  twice-born  castes.  The  Shatapatha 
Brahmana  gives  a  full  description  of  the  Purushamedha  rite. 
But  there  we  find  that  the  offering  of  a  human  victim  is  only 
formal  or  emblematic,  as  the  victim  as  well  as  the  animals  that 
are   tied  or   are   supjKJsed  to  bt^  tieil  to  the  sacrificial  posts  are 

same  tule  raentionod   in   the   Dwi   Bhagawat.     (Tide  chaptof  VII.,  Sections 
11-17.) 

»  With  nft'niic*^  to  tht*  i«i^«si«^'  (in  the  Vaja^m ya  Saiihita)  which  enters  into 
most  iletails  xiU Hit  himian  Nicrificc.  Taul  Wunii  (<tt'M'h.  <Kt  indijicb.  Religion 
Babi'l.  1874,  p.  itCt)  hoUU  that  thi**  shnuUl  Iv  hv\d  in  an  allegorical  sense,  and  he 
t»l)K;rvi'!^,  that  althou^'h  at  the  time  wlien  tlie  llnihmanas  were  eompoexid  hnman 
sacrifio's  ciccurreil,  vct  tlieir  Aryan  oriL'in  is  Mill  iu>t  pnn-eil.  A  repugnance  on 
the  part  of  the  Aryans  to  human  sicrifiee  is  s-hown  in  the  Sublia  Parv»  of  the 
Mahahhanit  v.  SiU,  where  Kinir  .fanisjin.lha  i?*  alhmt  to  sUiy  in  honor  of  ShiT 
e'Ttaineaptim".!  kinirs  aii«i  KrMiiia  np.c-.iit-  to  him  that  buch  an  ulfeiing  is 
iinh'svpl  of  and  •li«iplea>inj,'  ♦«»  th'   ►:««i|. 
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left  unslauglitered^  after  they  arc  consecrated  by  turning  flaming 
brand  round  tliem.  Accordiiii?  to  the  Shatapatha  Brahniana 
(vi.,  2,  1,  39)  Shyapnrna  Suyakayan  was  the  hist  who  conse- 
crated the  erection  of  the  altar  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  human 
being.*  Human  victims  were  (or  nither  believed  to  havo 
been)  sacriliced  not  only  in  the  Purushamedha  or  man- sacrifice, 
but  they  were  required  also  in  the  Sumayaga  and  the  Ashwa- 
mcdh  sacrifices.  But  while  we  have  in  the  legend  of  Shuna- 
shepa  (Aitareya  Brahmana)  a  presumptive  t4)stimony  that  iu 
those  days  the  rite  of  human  sacrifice  was  practised  by  the 
Hindus,  on  the  otlior  haud^  in  the  same  work,  we  meet  with  a 
passage  whieli  greatly  tends  to  weaken  the  value  of  the 
presumption  in  favour  of  the  practice.  In  this  passage  we 
are  told  that  once  upon  a  time  the  gods  killed  a  man  for  their 
Bacriticc,  but  that  part  in  it  which  was  tit  for  being  sacrificed 
went  out  and  entered  a  horse.  The  gods  therefore  killed  the 
horse.  But  the  i)art  fit  for  being  sacrificed  went  out  and 
entered  an  ox.  The  gods  then  killed  the  ox.  But  in  this  case 
also  the  part  fit  for  sacrifice  went  out  and  entered  a  sheep. 
The  gods  therefore  killed  the  sheep.  But  when  the  sheep  wag 
killed  the  part  fit  for  being  wicrifieed  went  out  and  entered 
a  goat.  The  gods  then  killed  the  goat.  But  the  part  fit  for 
being  sacrificed  went  out  and  entered  the  earth.  The  gods 
then  surrounded  the  earth,  and  then  the  part  turned  to 
rice.  Hence  rice  became  fit  for  being  used  as  offering,  and 
from  this  time  all  the  animals  from  whom  the  sacrificial  part 
(Medha)  had  gone  out  became  unfit  for  sacrifice,  and  conse« 
qucntly  unfit  to  eat.  This  leads  us  to  suppose  that  the 
practice,  if  it  did  prevail  at  one  time  in  India,  was  under- 
going a  mo<lificati()n  even  in  the  period  of  the  Aitareya 
Brahmana.  But  if  wo  accepted  this  passage  as  a  proof  of  the 
modification  that  was  gradually  taking  place  in  the  rite,  we 
cannot  satisfactorily  exj^lain  the  necessity  of  sacrificing  animals 

»     Rijfmlraliil  Mitr.i's  I mlo  Aryans. j  If,  08. 
*     Bailh'B  ReligioLi  of  tLo  Hindus,  63. 
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like  the  horse  and  the  goat  in  the  Aahtcamedha^  the  Somayaga 
and  other  big  sacrifices  of  the  Hindus— a  custom  or  religious 
privilege  which  has  been  observed  by  the  Hindus  from  time 
immemorial,  and  which  is  still  observed  as  is  proved  from  the 
incident  of  a  sacrifice  recently  performed  by  a  rich  Brahman 
at  Alibag.  In  truth,  the  testimony  in  the  Yedic  Sanhitas 
and  the  Brahmanas,  both  in  favour  of  and  against  the  practice, 
are  so  very  conflicting  and  self-contradictory  that  it  is  impos- 
siblo  to  say  definitely  to  what  extent  the  rite  was  observod  in 
ancient  India. 

Leaving  the  epoch  of  the  hymns  and  the  Brahmanas,  as  we 
approach  the  mcdiaoval  period  of  the  great  epics,  the  Purana^ 
and  the  Tantras,  we  find  abundant  testimony  to  prove  that  tho 
rite  was  known  and  tolerated  by  the  Hindus  in  India.  In 
the  story  of  king  Somaka  and  his  son  Jantu  narrated  in  the 
Mahabharat,  we  have  a  distinct  proof  of  the  actual  celebration 
of  a  human  sacrifice.  This  is  perhaps  the  only  detailed  record 
of  a  human  victim  being  actually  kiUed  and  sacrificed  by  a 
Brahman,  and  the  evidence  it  furnishes  is  so  strong  and 
convincing  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  so  shrewd  an 
observer  as  the  late  learned  Dr.  Rajendralal  Mitra  in  his  paper 
on  human  sacrifices  in  ancient  India  published  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  Indo-Aryans,  omitted  to  notice  this  important 
incident.  The  story  is  interesting,  and  I  think  it  will  not  be 
out  of  place  if  I  give  it  here  in  full.  It  is  narrated  in  exienso 
in  the  Yanaparva  of  the  Mahabharat  (sections  127-128)  and  is 
as  follows: — 

There  lived  a  certain  king  named  Somaka,  descended  from 
the  family  of  Puru.  Being  desirous  of  getting  a  son  he  had 
espoused  to  himself  one  hundred  wives.  And  although  he  did 
all  in  his  power  that  a  pious  Hindu  could  do  (by  way  of  rites 
and  ceremonies)  to  beget  a  son,  he  was  not  blessed  with  one,  and 
for  a  long  time  he  continued  a  sonlcss  man.  However,  when 
he  had  grown  old  and  was  endeavouring  every  means  in  his 
power  to  obtain  a   son,  a  son  was  born  to  him,  and  he  named 
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him   Jantu.    Now   Jantu   became   an   object  of  joy  to  all  tke 
hundred  wives  of  the  king,  and  every  one  of  them  fondled  him 
and  caressed  him  and  gave  him   whatever   things    he   desired. 
One  day  it  so  happened  that  an  ant   stung  the  boy  at   his   hip 
and  he  felt   the  pain  so  much  that  he  screamed  loudly.     The 
mothers  on   hearing  the   boy  scream,  were  all  frightened  and 
they   came   near  him  and  began  to  cry.     Thus  there  arose  a 
tumultuous  noise,  which  was  heard  by  the  king,  while  he  was 
sitting  in  his  court  with  his  ministers  and  family   priest.     The 
king,  therefore,  made   enquiries   about  the   cause  of  the  noise, 
and   his   attendants   informed   him     of   what  had  happened. 
Hearing  this,  the  king  got  up  and  hurried  to   the   harem  and 
there   soothed   his   son.     lie   then   returned  to  his  court  and 
sat  with   his   ministers     and   family    priest.     Here    Somaka 
sighed  and  grieved  that  he  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  have 
only  one  son  and  that,  too,  weak  and  sickly.     Addressing  the 
priest  who  was  close  by,  the  king  said :  •*  0 !  Brahman,  I  married 
these  hundred  wives   after  a*  careful  selection  with   the   object 
that  I  may  have  man}'  sons.     But  none  of  them  had  any   issue 
for   a   long   time,  and   one  of  them  has  now  borne  this  single 
son  who  is   so   weak.     Day  by  day  I  am   advancing  in   years, 
and  so  are  my  wiyes,   and  to  all  of  us  this  boy  is  as  dear  and 
precious  as  the  very  breathe  of  our  nostrils.     In  these    circum- 
stances, will   you  please  tell   me  of   any  ceremony  (whether 
great  or   small,    good  or  evil)  by   the  performance  of  which  I 
may  get  one  hundred  sons?''     The  Brahman  replied  as  follows: 
*'  Yes,  there  is  a  rite  by  the  performance  of  which  a  hundred 
sons  may  be  obtained.     But  can  you  perform  it  ?     If  you  will, 
I   shall  explain  it   to  you."     Hearing  this   Somaka   replied 
that  whether  the  rite  be  good  or  bad,  meritorious  or   otherwise, 
he   would  perform  it,  if  by  doing  so,  he  could  be  the  father  of 
a  hundred  sons.     And  he   requested   the  priest  to  explain  the 
rite  to  him.     Hereupon  the  priest  said :     **  0  !  monarch,  allow 
me  to  prepare   a  big  sacrifice,  and  you   must  be   prepared  to 
sacrifice  your  only   son  in  the  holy  fire.     And  when  you  have 
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done  so,  witliiu  a  short  time  a  huaJrcd  sons  will  be  born  to 
you.  For,  as  soon  as  the  mothers  smell  the  fat  of  Jantu 
thrown  in  tlio  holy  fire,  th«'y  will  all  be  en  cvinie  and  will  give 
birth  to  bravo  and  powerfid  sons." 

Somaka  accordingly  allowed  the  Ih'ahman  to  perform  tho 
requisite  sacrifice.  The  royal  priest  now  prepare<l  the  Siicri- 
fico,  and  was  goin<>  to  offer  Jantu  as  a  victim,  when  the  mothers 
objected  to  this  cruel  deed  and  forcibly  took  the  boy  away. 
They  all  were  smitten  with  grief,  and  holding  Jantu  firmly 
by  tho  hand  they  wept  bitterly.  But  the  royal  priest  heeded 
them  not,  and  seizing  the  child  by  his  right  hand,  he  snatched 
him  away  from  the  weej)ing  mothers,  took  him  to  the  sacri- 
ficial hall,  killed  him,  and  offered  his  fat  as  an  offering  to  the 
sacrificial  fire.  And  when  the  king's  wives  felt  the  smell  of 
the  child's  fat  they  grieved  and  fainted.  And  lo  I  as  soon  as 
this  hapj)ene<l,  all  of  them  conceived,  and  aftor  the  lapse  of  ten 
months  each  of  them  gave  birth  ti)  a  handsome  son.  Jantu  was 
born  of  his  former  mother  and  he  Kramc  the  pc?t  of  all  of  them. 
And  lo  I  on  his  back  there  ap)K>are<l  a  mark  of  gold,  and  he  was 
superior  to  all  the  othtT  sons  in  wi^lom  and  valour.  In 
course  of  time  the  family  pri«  >t  breathed  his  last,  and  soon 
after  the  lung  followed  him.  I5ut  it  so  liap|K»ned  that  the 
king  was  carried  to  heaven  and  the  priest  to  hell.  And  when 
the  king  saw  his  priest  ea>t  in  a  hell  of  fire,  he  asked  him  tho 
causeof  this,  and  he  n  plied  that  that  was  the  punishment  meted 
out  to  him  for  his  haviuL''  offii'iati'il  at  the  hunum  sacrifice. 
Hearing  thi<  Somaku  went  to  Dharinaraja  (the  celestial 
dispenser  of  justice;  nnd  aNkiii  him  to  allow  him  to  suffer  tho 
pangs  of  h<ll  ill  lieu  of  lii««  priest  Mhoti!  lie  rei{ue*^t<xl  him  to 
liberate.  r)ut  Dharmarjija  wi»uld  not  eoiideMi  iid  to  this  ;  and  he 
said  that  ev«  rv"ni:'n  w;  <  Ii:in<eli  i*i  >poi:-il.lo  i«ir  his  own  acts, 
ffood  or  l):ul,  and  that  h"  mn-;l  r-.;ii»  \\\o  fruit  of  hi**  grxxl  deeds 
or  snllVr  punishment  f«>r  iii^  v^irkril  api<.  an<l  that  no  substitute 
could  be  allowt'd  in  the  casts  But  the  king  was  not  satisfied 
with  this,  and    ho   tal  Dharmnraji  that  he  mu;;t  go  to  heaven 
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ihe  priest,  and  if  that  was  not  possible  he  would  fain 
prefer  to  reside  in  hell  with  his  friend  and  suffer  the  pangs 
with  him,  as  he  himself  was  a  participator  in  the  act  for  which 
the  priest  was  punished.  The  lord  of  hell  consented  to  this 
and  allowed  Somaka  to  stay  with  his  friendf  and  share  his 
sorrows,  until  the  term  for  which  the  priest  was  doomed  to 
perdition  was  over.  The  king,  therefore,  stayed  there  with  his 
priest,  and  when  the  prescribed  period  was  at  an  end,  he  was 
set  at  liberty  together  with  the  priest,  and  both  were  admitted 
tb  the  regions  of  the  immortals. 

The  legend  of  Somaka  is  highly  valuable  as  testifying  to 
the  actual  celebration  of  a  human  sacrifice  by  a  Hindu  king 
and  his  Brahman  priest.  But  while  it  proves  that  the  rite  was 
occasionally  practised  in  India,  it  at  the  same  time  indicates 
that  the  rite  was  not  observed  as  a  religious  duty  or  sacred 
obligation,  but  that  it  was  resorted  to  on  extremely  rare 
occasions  for  the  acquisition  of  worldly  comforts,  and  never 
for  the  attainment  of  spiritual  bliss.  On  the  contrary^  we 
perceive  that  it  often  interfered  with  the  spiritual  happiness 
of  the  performer,  and  paved  his  way  to  perdition.  Had  it  been 
otherwise,  the  priest  who  advised  the  celebration  of  the  rites 
killed  the  victim,  and  offered  his  fat  to  the  holy  fire,  would  not 
have  been  condemned  to  a  hell  of  fire  after  his  death. 

As  we  come  to  the  epoch  of  the  Puranas  and  the  drama 
of  the  Hindus  we  find  a  radical  change  in  the  mode  of  the 
sacrifice.  Here  (in  the  Puranas)  the  rite  of  Purushamedha  is 
utterly  discarded.  By  this  time  the  teachings  of  Buddhism, 
and  more  especially  of  Jainism,  had  spread  far  and  wide  in 
India,  and  they  were  not  without  their  influence  on  the  fol« 
lowers  of  the  religion  of  the  Yedic  Rishis.  The  Jainas  argued 
that  their  religion  was  superior  to  that  of  the  Brahmans  because 
it  did  not  sanction  the  destruction  of  life  or  slaughter  of  ftTiim»^li 
for  sacrifice,  which  the  Yedic  religion  of  the  Brahmans^ 
countenanced.  The  Brahmans  iiow  saw  that  in  the  doctrine 
of  Ahinsa  or  respect  for   life>  the    Jainas  po^essed   a  very 
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powerful  weapon  of  argument,  and  that  until  ihey  armed  them* 
selves  with  it,  they  could  not  be  able  to  put  down  suocessfally 
the  heresy  of  their  opponents.  The  Smritis  and  the  Puranas  of 
the  Brahmans,  therefore,  not  only  prohibited  Purushmedha,  but 
they  strictly  interdicted  the  performance  of  several  other  rites 
and  acts  like  the  killing  of  a  cow  gawalamb/ia,  the  offering  of 
flesh  to  the  manes  paiapaitrukam,  and  the  procreation  of  a  son 
on  an  elder  brother's  wife  devarat  autotpaiti,  all  of  which 
were,  hitherto,  freely  permitted  and  practised.'  But  though  the 
celebration  of  Purushamedha  was  now  interdicted,  the  rite  of 
human  sacrifice  did  not  become  obsolete.  On  the  contrary,  it 
found  an  outlet  and  affinity  in  the  more  congenial  soil  of  the 
cultus  of  Shaktism.  The  Puranas  while  discarding  human 
sacrifice  as  a  Yedic  rite,  either  permitted  or  connived  at  its 
performance  in  the  worship  of  the  non- Yedic  deities  like 
Kali  or  Chamunda.  Kali,  as  has  been  already  observed,  was 
one  of  the  principal  deities  of  the  Dravidians,  and  the  work 
of  assimilation  of  the  two  races  had,  by  this  time,  become  so 
complete  in  several  parts  of  India  that  some  of  the  deities  of 
the  aboriginal  races  came  to  be  the  deities  of  the  conquerors 
and  vice  versd,  and  the  result  of  this  fusion  was  that  works 
like  the  Ealika  Puran  and  various  Tantras  and  Mahatmyas 
sprung  up  in  Sanskrit  to  sing  the  praises  of  these  goddesses, 
to  extol  their  exploits,  and  to  show  their  ways  of  worship. 
Of  aD  tfae^  works  which  treat  of  the  worship  of  the  goddess 
Chamunda  and  the  other  goddesses  or  mothers,  the  Ealika 
Purana  is  probably  the  roost  important,  though  it  is  decidedly 
more  modem  than  some  of  the  Tantras  of  that  cultus.  It 
contains  about  ninety-five  chapters,  out  of  which  the  fifty* 
seventh  chapter  gives  most  disgusting  details  of  the  way  in 
which  the   narctbaH  or    human  victim  should  be  sacrificed. 

*  •fflU^^  »wrw»T:  i^^t  w^n^H.  I  ^TOw  5%*^%tXfil^  ^  ftw^HnH 

tM.,  in  tba  KaU  «g<e  the  foUowing  ahoiild  not  be  praotieed,  vU* :  (I)  tl(e  BMiaie- 
Q^noe  of  a  perpetoel  holj  fire,  (S)  the  aUnghter   of  oows,  (I)  seeioDiiif  the 
garb  of   an  aaoetio  or  Sanjaahi,  (4)  offering  fleth  to  the   bsmSv  and   (the>- 
piooreatioo  of  a  aoa  on  aa  elder  brother**  widow. 
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In  that  chapter  various  birds  and  animals  are  mentioned  as 
fit  for  being  sacrificed  to  the  goddess  Kali,  such  as  crows, 
camels,  crocodiles,  goats,  hogs,  and  buffaloes,  but  of  all  these 
the  offering  which  pleases  the  goddess  most  is  nara-hali  or 
human  sacrifice  which  is,  therefore,  styled  atibali  or  the  highes 
offering.  In  the  same  work,  further  on,  it  is  stated  that  by 
the  offer  of  a  human  victim  (it  must  be  a  male  and  never  a 
female)  sacrificed  in  the  prescribed  manner,  the  goddess  rests 
satisfied  for  one  thousand  years,  and  if  three  men  be  sacrificed 
to  her  at  once,  she  remains  contented  for  a  period  of  one  hundred 
thousand  years.  According  to  thi*  Purana,  the  best  place  for 
performing  this  sacrifice  is  that  which  is  not  frequented  by 
Imman  beings,  and  the  best  time,  nhhilha  aamaya  or  the  time  of 
midnight.  And  certainly  the  goddess  who  (as  will  be  shown 
hereafter)  was  a  patron-deity  of  thieves  and  malefactors,  could 
not  choose  time  and  place  more  convenient  to  her  votaries  for 
the  performance  of  such  diabolical  rites. 

In  some  of  the  dramas  of  Sanskrit  poets  like  Bhavabhuti,  we 
come  across  scenes  which  clearly  indicate  that  human  victims 
were  offered  to  the  goddess  Chamunda  by  her  votaries,  for 
the  acquisition  of  superhuman  powers.  Thus,  in  the  fifth  act  of 
Bhavabhuti's  Malati  Mdd/iao,  we  find  that  Mdlati  is  taken  be- 
fore the  goddess  Chamunda  by  two  persons  named  Kapalkunda 
and  Aghor.jghanta  for  the  purpose  of  sacrificing  her  to  the 
goddess.  The  former  of  these,  as  it  appears  from  his  name, 
belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Kapdlikas  or  the  bearers  of  human 
skulls,  and  the  latter,  to  the  sect  of  the  cannibals  known  as 
Aghoris.  Before  killing  the  victim  Aghoragbanta  addressed 
the  goddess  as  follows : — Chamunde  h)utgavati  mantra  sddhanadd 
ruddishtdm  upanihitim  bhajaswa  pfijam^  i.  e. !  "  0,  illilstrious 
Chamunda !  accept  the  worship  placed  before  thee,  and  which 
was  promised  for  the  attainment  of  powers  for  using  charms 
and  spells."  Kepeating  these  words  he  raises  hi&  sword  to  kill 
Mdlati,  when  suddenly  her  lover  Mddhava  appears  on  the  8cene> 
and  rescues  her  from  the  hands  of  tke  Millains. 
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The  Bhagawat  Purina  is  decidedly  the  champion-Purana 
or  the  Pumna  par  excellence  of  the  doctrine  of  Ahinsa  or  nou- 
destruction  of  life ;  but  even  here  we  find  traces  of  the  existence 
of  the  ritual  of  human  sacrifice  among  the  votaries  of  the 
goddess  Chamunda  or  K^li.  From  the  legend  of  Jada  Bharata, 
mentioned  in  the  5th  part  of  Bhagawat^  we  learn  that  the 
goddess  Kali  was  a  patron-deity  of  thieves  and  freebooters,  and 
that  her  worship  required  the  immolation  of  human  victims, 
Jada  Bharata,  we  are  told,  was  one  of  the  nine  sons  of  a 
pious  Brahman  descended  from  the  family  of  the  sage 
Angiras,  His  father,  knowing  it  full  well  that  it  is  the  father's 
first  duty  to  give  his  sons  the  best  education  possible,  tried 
his  best  to  make  his  son  Jada  Bharata  well -versed  like  his  other 
sons  in  the  Vediclore.  But  Jada  Bharata,  or  stupid  Bharat,  as 
his  name  indicates,  showed  no  inclination  to  learn,  and  the  father 
died  without  his  desires  to  make  his  son  a  learned  man  being  ful- 
filled. After  his  father's  demise,  his  brothers  seeing  thathe  acted 
like  an  idiot,  sent  him  to  work  in  the  fields.  But  here  also  he  never 
cared  to  work  and  often  used  to  stay  and  wander  in  the  jungle. 
Once  upon  a  time,  it  so  happened  that  a  certain  king  of  thieves 
and  freebooters  came  to  the  forest,  with  the  object  of  pro- 
pitiating the  goddess  Bhadra  Kali  by  the  sacrifice  of 
victim,  in  order  that  a  son  may  be  bom  to  Tiim.  But, 
through  some  accident,  the  A-ictim  got  himself  released  and  fletl, 
and  though  he  was  pursued  by  the  king's  followers,  owing   to  | 

the  darkness  and  late  hour  of  the  niyjht  thev  could  not  re- 
capture  the  victim.  But,  while  they  were  wandering  in  this 
way  through  the  forest,  they  accidentally  came  to  the  spot  where 
Jada  Bharat  was  sitting  in  an  erect  posture,  surrounded  by  ani- 
mals lite  deer  and  hogs.  Thinking  he  was  a  person  fit  to  be 
offered  to  the  goddess  they  bound  him  with  a  rope,  and  carried 
him  to  the  temple  of  Bhadra  Kali.  There  they  bathed  and 
consecrated  him  according  to  their  rites,  dressed  him  in  new 
clothes,  decked  him  with  ornaments  and  garland^  of  flowers, 
daubed  his  forehead  with  red  lead,    fed   him  sumptuously,  and 
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having  taken  with  them  things  requisite  for  the  ceremony, 
such  as  incense,  lighted  lamp,  red  lead,  leaves  and  sprouts  of 
trees,  fruits  and  flowers,  brought  hira  in  procession  before  the 
image  of  the  goddess  with  the  beating  of  drums  and  the  singl- 
ing of  songs.  Now,  the  priest  of  the  ting  of  robbers  with  the 
object  of  pleasing  the  goddess  with  the  blood  of  the  man,  took 
out  a  sharp-edged  sword  that  was  charmed  with  the  mystic 
incantation  of  Bhadra  Kali,  and  was  about  to  strike  the  victim 
with  it,  when  the  goddess,  highly  displeased  at  the  outrageous 
and  unusual  act  of  the  wicked  thieves  in  bringing  an  innocent 
Brahman  to  be  sacrificed  to  her,  suddenly  came  out  of  the 
image,  and  with  a  terrible  cry,  pounced  upon  the  villains,  and 
cutting  their  throats  with  the  sword,  she  drank  the  hot  blood 
flowing  therefrom  in  the  company  of  her  attendants.  After 
getting  themselves  intoxicated  with  the  bloody  drink,  the 
goddess  and  her  retinue  sang  loudly,  danced,  and  played  with 
the  heads  of  the  thieves  as  if  they  were  so  many  balls ! 

Before  we  pass  on  from  the  mediaeval  to  the  modern  India  we 
must  not  omit  to  notice  two  other  kinds  of  human  sacrifice  which 
were  common  in  India  in  the  middle  ages.  They  are : — ( J )  the 
burning  of  the  widow  on  the  funeral  pyre  of  her  husband,  com- 
monly known  as  the  custom  of  Suttee,  and  (2)  the  act  of  self- 
immolation  by  a  votary  before  the  image  of  a  deity  with  the  object 
of  compelling  the  deity  to  satisfy  the  votary's  demands.  Both 
these  acts  were  voluntary  and  are  not  sanctioned  by  the  Vedas. 
The  custom  of  widow  burning  was  widely  known  and  practised 
in  India.  It  is  sanctioned  by  the  Hindu  Smritis,  and  we  have 
numerous  instances  of  it  in  the  Puranas,  the  Mahabharata,  and 
other  religious  works.  Alexander  the  Great  is  said  to  have 
noticed  its  existence  among  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  Punjab  ;  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  existence  and  supremacy  of  the  British 
rule  in  India  the  custom  would  have  been  still  in  vogue  in  this 
land.  In  some  of  the  obscure  parts  of  India,  like  Nepaul,  the 
custom  is  stiU  practised,  and  I  am  informed  that  a  few  years  ago, 
when  the  late  Sir  Jang  Bahadur,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Nepaul^ 
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died,  hie  widow  burnt  herself  with  his  corpse.  A  best  illustra- 
tion of  the  pmctice  of  self-immolation  before  the  image  of  a 
goddess,  is  furnished  in  the  story  of  King  (Jhaudrahas  who, 
because  the  goddess  Chamunda  would  not  restore  his  brother- 
in-law  to  life,  was  going  to  offer  his  head  to  tlie  goddess,  when 
the  god<les8  suddenly  u^ade  her  appeai*ance,  stopped  him  from 
committing  the  bloody  act,  and  restored  his  brother-in-law  to 
life.  The  story  is  related  at  considerable  length  iu  the 
Jaimini  Ashwamedhi.* 

In  modern  India,  or  India  of  authentic  history,  we  meet  with 
two  principal  modes  of  human  sacrifice,  viz. :  (1)  the  Brahmanic 
rite  observed  by  the  followers  of  Shaktism,  and  (2)  the 
non-Brahmanic  rite  practised  by  the  Ehonds  and  other  abori* 
ginal  races.  In  parts  of  India,  like  Bengal  and  Behar,  where 
the  worship  of  the  Shaktis  predominated,  the  former  rite  waa 
more  commonly  observed  than  elsewhere. 

In  the  Bombay  Presidency  where  the  teachings  of  the 
followers  and  preachers  of  the  Vaishnavite  cultus  of  Ahinsa 
or  non-destruction  of  life  have  cast  into  background  the  worship 
of  the  blood-thirsty  mothers,  the  rite  was  not  much  practised 
among  the  Brahmanic  Hindus  except  the  Earhadas. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Karhada  Brahmans  were 
accused  of  offering  human  victims  to  their  Kuladeri  or  family 
goddess ;  and  my  learned  friend.  Professor  Agarkar  of  the 
Fergusson  College,  Poona,  tells  me  that  the  Karhadas  are  atiil 
suspected  of  perpetrating  the  act,  and  that  in  the  out-lying 
parts  of  the  Deccan,  an  orthodox  Brahman  of  the  old  type 
would  not  dine  at  the  house  of  a  Karhada  for  fear  of  being 
secretly  poisoned.  In  the  transactions  of  the  Bombay  Literary 
Society  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  93)  Sir  John  Malcolm  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  practice  of  offering  human  victims  said  to  be 
prevalent,  among  the  Karhada  Brahmans:  ''  The  tribe  of  Brah- 
mans called  Karodi  had  formerly  a  horrid  custom  of  annually 
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sacrificing   to  their  deities   a  young  Brahman.     The  Shakti  is 

supposed  to  delight  iu  human  blood,  and   is   represented   with** 

three  fiery  eyes  and  covered  with  red  flowers.    This  goddess  holds 

in  one  hand  a  sword  and  in  another  a  battle-axe.     The  prayers 

of  her  votaries  are  directed  to  her  during  the  first  nine  days   of 

the  Dassara  festival,  and  on  the  tenth  a  grand  repast  is  prepared 

to  which  the  whole  family  is  invited.     An  intoxicating  drug  is 

contrived  to  be  mixed   with    the  food  of  the  intended   victim 

who  is  often  a  stranger,  whom  the  master  of  the  house  has   for 

several  months  treated  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  attention, 

and  often,  to  lull  suspicion,  gtyen  him  his  daughter  in  marriage. 

As  soon  as  the  poisonous  and  intoxicating   drug  operates,    the 

master  of  the  house  takes  the  devoted    person   into  the  temple, 

leads  him  three  times   round  the    idol,  and  on   his  prostrating 

before  it,  takes  this   opportunity  of   cutting   his   throat.     He 

collects,  with  the  greatest  care,  the  blood  in  a  small  bowl  which 

he   first   applies  to  the  lips  of  the  ferocious  goddess,  and  then 

sprinkles  it  over  her  body ;  and  a  hole  having  been  dug  at  the 

feet  of  the  idol  for  the  corpse,  he  deposits  it  with  great  'jare  to 

prevent  discovery.    After  this  the  Karhada  Brahman  returns  to 

his  family  and  spends  the  night  in  mirth  and  revelry,  convinced 

that  by  his   blood-thirsty   act  he  has   propitiated   the   goddess 

for  twelve  years.     On  the  morning  of  the  following   day,    the 

corpse  is  taken  from  the  hole  in  which  it  had  been  thrown,  and 

the  idol  deposited  till  next  Dassara  when  a  similar   sacrifice   is 

made."     It  is  generally  believed  that  this  horrible  custom  was 

forcibly  put  a  stop  to  by  the  Peshwa  Balaji  Bajirao,  M'ho  ruled 

the  destinies  of  the  Deccan  from  1740  to  1761   A.  D.     In   the 

Deccan  human  victims  were  offered  to  the  Sthanadecta  or  the 

spirit  of  the  place  whenever  some  diflSculty  was  encountered  in 

the  construction  of  a  hill  fortress,  or  when  a  supposed  hidden 

treasure  was  to  be  dug  out.     The  headman  of  a  village  on   the 

lower  plateau  of  the   fort  of  Lohagad  in  Sholapur  belongs  to  a 

family  who  gained  the  Patelship  of  the  village  by    offerinp^   at 

the  close  of  the  1 8th  century  a  married  couple  of  his  family   to 
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be  buried  alive  under  the  principal  bastion  of  the  fort. 
'Human  sacrifices  were  common  in  Bengal  till  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  Ward  gives  minute  details  of  the  ritual 
observed  on  such  occasions.*  First  a  Yddnya  mandup  or  sacri- 
ficial hall  was  prepared  consisting  of  sixteen  posts,  six  of  bilica 
six  of  khailir  and  four  of  udumbar,  A  gulden  image  of  a  man 
and  an  inm  one  of  a  goat  were  prepared  and  placed  in  the  hall, 
and  so  also  golden  images  of  Vishna  and  his  consort,  and  silver 
ones  of  Shiv  and  Garud.  Goats  and  sheep  were  tied  to  the 
different  posts  of  the  sacrificial  hall^  and  to  the  post  of  khadir 
the  human  victim  was  tied.  The  holy  fire  was  kindled  by 
means  of  a  flint  or  a  piece  of  glass.  The  priest  called  Brahma 
sat  on  a  seat  of  the  darbha  grass  at  one  corner  of  the  altar 
with  an  alms  dish  in  his  hand  and  consecrated  the  yadnyapatran 
or  sarificial  utensils.  Another  priest  called  hota  performed 
some  other  minor  rites,  and  then  offerings  were  made  to  the 
BashadigpnlaH  or  the  ten  guardians  of  the  ten  directions,  the  nav 
(jrahas  or  the  nine  planets,  to  Rudra,  Brahma,  Wastupurusha, 
and  Vishnu.  After  this,  in  the  name  of  the  gods  mentioned 
above,  was  made  the  burnt  sacrifice  with  the  flesh  of  the  animals 
tied  to  the  posts;  and  this  was  followed  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 
flesh  of  the  human  victim.  The  victim  to  be  offered  to  the 
goddess  Kali  must  be  of  good  appearance,  and  must  be  washed 
and  fed  with  holy  food.  He  must  also  be  kept  aloof  from  flesh 
and  women,  adorned  with  garlands  of  flowers,  and  smeared 
withgandha  or  sandal  paste*'' 

In  Malabar,  in  the  Presidency  of  Madras,  at  a  shrine 
of  the  goddess  Bhagawati  (another  name  of  Kali)  near 
Mnnar  in  Tiruval  a  pregnant  woman  was  every^  year 
publicly  sacrificed  till  1743  A.  D.  Subsequently  the  rite 
was  performed  at  night  and  since  then  a  sheep  is  substituted 
for  the  human  victim.'  In  Coorg  human  victims  used  to 
be  offered  to  the  goddess  Bhadra  Kali,  the  patron  deity 
of  thieves,  and  in  South  Mysore  it  was  not  uncommon   to  pro* 

I  Witfd'n  ViewB  of  the  Hindus,  II..  48. 
•  Maurice's  IndUn  Antiquitiefl,  VII.,  eit, 
»  lladrM  Journal.  Lit.  and  8r.  II.,  361. 
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pitiate  the  blood-thirsty  goddess  (Jharaunda  with  tho  blood  of 
human  victims.  According  to  Rice  (Rice's  Mysore  II,  228) 
this  rite  was  tolerated  and  practised  in  Mysore  till  the  year 
1 760,  when  it  '^  as  stopped  by  that  unscrupulous  adventurer, 
the  famous  Haidar  Ali. 

Of  the  non-Brabmanic  rites  practised  by  the  aboriginal  races 
of  India,  the  most  noteworthy  instances  are  found  among  the 
Khonds  of  Orissa,  who  little  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  used 
to  perform  human  sacrifices  accompanied  by  the  most  revolting 
features.  The  rite  varied  in  details  in  different  localities.  In 
Goomsur  the  sacrifice  was  annually  made  to  Taddo  Pennoor 
(the  Karth-god)  as  a  propitiatory  offering  to  obtain  favourable 
crops.  It  was  essential  that  the  victim  should  be  a  Khond  boy 
under  seven  years  of  age  and  bought  for  the  purpose.  He  was 
clothed  and  fed  at  the  public  cost.  For  a  month  prior  to  the 
sacrifice  there  was  feasting  and  dancing  round  the  victim,  who 
was  called  llcriah  and  was  adorned  with  garlands.  The  day 
before  the  rite,  he  was  stupificd  with  toddy  and  was  bound 
sitting  at  the  bottom  of  a  post,  bearing  the  peacock  as  effigy  of 
the  eod.  The  crowd  danced  round  to  music,  and  invoked  the 
Earth-god  to  grant  good  crops  in  return  for  the  offering.  They 
then  addressed  the  victim  as  follows :  "  We  bought  you  with  a 
price  and  did  not  seize,  and  now  we  sacrifice  you  according  to  our 
custom  and  no  sin  rests  with  us."  Next  day,  the  Meriah  being 
again  intoxicated  and  anointed  with  oil,  each  person  touched 
the  anointed  part  and  wiped  the  oil  on  his  head.  All  then 
marched  in  procession  round  the  village  and  its  boundaries, 
preceded  by  music,  carrying  the  victim  in  their  arras.  On 
returning  to  the  post,  which  was  always  near  the  village  idol 
called  Zecari  Penoo,  a  hog  was  sacrificed  and  the  blood  allowed 
to  flow  into  a  pit  prepared  for  the  ceremony.  The  victim 
was  then  seieed  and  thrown  in,  and  his  face  pressed  down  till 
he  was  suffocated  in  the  bloody  mire.  The  priest  then  cut  a 
bit  of  flesh  from  the  body  and  buried  it  near  the  three  stones 
as  an  offering  to  the  Earth-god.     All  then  followed  the  priest's 
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example,  and  carrying  the  pi  eces  to  their  own  villages  buried 
them  near  their  villuge  idol  and  their  village  bonndary. 
In  some  parts  of  Orissa,  the  most  common  method  of  Bacrifice 
among  the  Khonds  was  to  bind  the  Meriah  between  two  planks 
or  bamboos,  one  being  placed  across  the  chest  the  other  across 
the  shoulders.  These  were  first  of  all  firmly  fastened  at  one 
end,  the  victim  was  placed  between  tliem,  the  other  ends  were 
then  brought  together  and  tied,  and  the  victim  was  thus 
squeezed  to  death.'^  The  Oonds  of  Nagpur  used  to  offer  human 
victims  to  Bhimsen,  their  god  of  rain.  The  ceremony  was 
called  the  rite  of  Bhimsen,  and  it  was  considered  of  so  much 
importance  by  the  people  that  without  its  performance  no 
Dravidian  act  of  moment  was  complete,  without  it  no  festival 
was  celebrated,  no  altar  consecriited,  no  cradle  or  tomb  cere* 
mony  performed,  no  act  of  reaping  or  sowings  of  war  or  peace^ 
was  undertaken.  As  a  rule,  on  all  these  occasions  the  ceremony 
of  Bhimsen  was  performed  when  a  Brahman  lad,  well-fed 
and  brought  up  for  the  purpose,  was  sacrifioed  to  the  god 
Bhimsen.  According  to  Martin  (Eastern  India,  iii^  169) 
Bhimsen  is  a  very  common  object  of  worship  in  Mithila  and 
still  more  so  in  Nepal.  The  Rajputs  and  the  higher  Shudras 
seem  to  have  the  utmost  regard  for  his  memory ;  and  songs 
concerning  lum  are  in  every  one's  mouth. 

In  some  parts  of  India,  one  oc^ciision  on  which  a  human 
victim  was  required  to  propitiate  the  spirit  of  the  place,  was 
the  accession  of  a  new  chief  on  the  throne.  A  trace  of  this  i^ 
seen  in  some  States  of  Riijputana  in  the  custom  which  requires 
that  in  order  to  avoid  future  mishap  the  new  chief's  brow 
should  be  marked  by  a  low-caste  man  with  the  blood  of  his 
thumb.  According  to  Col.  Dalton,  among  the  Bhuiyas  of 
Kuujhar  in  Bengal,  a  certain  family  holds  laud  on  condition 
that  whenever  a  new  chief  succeeded  to   the    gadi^  the  fiimily 


*    MHJor.Gcuoral    Campbell's    Wild  Tribes  of  Khondistan,  Lond.    1864, 
pp.  A4,  55. 
»    Ibid.  57. 
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should  allow  one  of  its  members  to  be  sacrificed.  At  the  pre- 
sent day  whenever  a  new  chief  is  to  be  installed,  a  member  of 
the  family  comes  forward,  throws  himself  before  the  chief  and 
then  his  neck  is  touched  with  a  sword.  The  would-be  victim 
then  disappears  for  three  days  and  then  come^  back  as  if 
miraculously  restored  to  life. 

The    excavation   of  a  well  or  the    seacch   for  a  supposed 
hidden  treasure    required    the  offer  of  a  human  victim.     The 
lower    classes    of    the    Hindus    still  believe   that  whenever  a 
difficulty    is    experienced    in  the  sinking  of  a  well,  or  in  the 
construction  of  a  bridge,  or  in  the  discovery  of  a  supposed  hidden 
treasure,  the  work  can  be  facilitated  by  the  offer  of  a  human 
victim  to  the  guardian  spirit  of  the  place.     A  case   illustrating 
this  belief  occurred  in  one  of  the  villages  of  the  Madras   Presi- 
dency in  1 885,  and  was  reported  in  one  of  the  local  papers  there.* 
According  to  this  report  a  certain  Mahomedan  purchased  some 
landed  property  in  Calvetty  in  a  court-sale  and  proceeded  to 
build  a  small  house  on  it  for  his  habitjition.    Having  discovered 
that  there  was  no  good  drinking  water  within   his    compound, 
he  hired  coolies  and  ordered  them  to  sink  a  well   in  a  suitable 
place.     The  work  accordingly  proceeded.     When  about  twelve 
feet  of  earth  had  been   excavated,  the  workers  struck   upon    a 
huge  copper   vessel.     Intimation   was  at   once  given    to    the 
owner,  and  he  at  once  hired  more  coolies  and   let   down  strong 
ropes  and  ladders  into  the  pit  for  the   purpose  of   raising    this 
vessel,  which  was  believed  to  contain   secreted    wealth.     How- 
ever, the  most  strenuous  efforts  were   of  little   avail,  and    the 
cauldron  seemed  to  sink  lower  and  lower  as  the  sand  and  clay 
around  it  were  dug  away.     The  work  of  excavation   was   still 
continued  without  abatement,  until  there  was  a  rush  of  water 
from  all  sides  of  the  pit,  and  the  coolies,  fearing  consequences, 
got  them  lifted  out.     By  this  time  thousands  of   Moplas   had 
gathered  on  the  spot,  and  the  owner  proposed  to  hold  a   coun- 
cil to  decide  how  he  should  proceed  to  get  at  the  wealth  which 
*     Vide  '» The  Times  of  India' '  of  26th  Soptember  1 S83.  ~ 
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fortune  had  placed  in  his  way.  Accordingly  twelve  men  were 
called  aside,  and  after  shutting  themselves  up  in  a  room  they 
proceeded  to  clandestinely  deliberate  on  the  matter.  After  a 
great  deal  of  discussion,  the  conclusion  was  arrived  at  that  the 
wealth  had  been  probably  deposited  in  the  spot  in  question  by 
some  of  the  old  Dutch  inhabitants  of  Cochin,  and  as  they  usually 
madeahuman  sacrifipe  before  burying  their  wealth  underground, 
so  that  the  dead  man's  spirit  might  haunt  the  place  and  guard 
the  treasure,  a  second  sacrifice  was  necessarj'  before  the  trea- 
;  I  sure  was  unearthed.     The  victim  to  be   sacrificed  was  also  de- 

scribed .  He  should  be  some  old  decrepit  and  diseased  man  whose 
life  in  this  world  was  a  burden  and  who  would  willingly  pass 
away  to  make  room  for  others.  A  person  answering  to  this 
description  was  then  procured,  and  under  the  influence  of  some 
drug  was  forced  into  giving  his  consent,  which,  after  that  influ- 
ence had  passed  away,  he  withdrew.  The  Moplas  not  to  be 
outdone  attacked  his  house  one  night,  and  finding  that  the  doors 
and  the  windows  were  too  strong  to  force  open,  they  got  upon 
the  roof,  and  removing  the  tiles  proceeded  to  enter,  when  the 
affrighted  man  inside  raised  a  cry  which  attracted  his  neigh- 
bours and  thus  foiled  the  attempts  of  the  wicked  intruders. 

In  manv  other  countries  of  the  world  besides  India,  the  rite 
of  human  s^icriHcx^  appears  to  have  been  practised  ;  and  in  some 
parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  human  victims  are  still  offered  by  the 
wild  races.  According  to  Shway  Yoe,'  as  late  as  the  year  1880 
A.  D.,  human  victims  were  offered  in  Burmah,  and  it  is  stated 
that  ex-King  TheebaM-  of  Burmah  (in  the  year  1880),  with  the 
object  of  nuiking  the  foundation  of  his  new  palace  secure  and  the 
palace  impregnable,  planntnl  to  bury  alive  about  five  or  six 
hundred  human  beings  under  the  foundation  of  the  palace,  but  for 
some  reason  or  other,  the  plan  failed.  Dr.  Rajendralal  (in  his 
Indo- Aryans,  II,  69)  thinks  that  the  Persians  were  perhaps  the 
only  nation  of  ancient  times  who  did  not  indulge  in  human  sacri- 
fice.    But  we  have  a   historical  testimony  which    proves  that 

~    Sh\va7Voe*»  ••  The  Burman/*  II,  207. 
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even  the  Persians  in  the  time  of  Xerxes  offered  human  victims ; 
for  we  find  that  in  Xerxes'  expedition  into  Greece,  tlie  Persians 
buried  alive  nine  boys  and  nine  girls,  probably  with  the  object 
of  propitiating  the  Mother  Earth.*  In  China  about  a  century 
ago  human  victims  were  sacrificed  to  the  spirits  of  ancestors  ; 
and  now  human  figures  drawn  on  painted  paper  are  offered. 
According  to  Gray^  as  late  as  the  year  1795,  the  Chinese  used 
to  place  a  man  and  a  woman  in  the  tomb  of  their  Emperor, 
In  ancient  times  all  Japanese  funerals  required  the  sacrifice  of 
human  victims.  About  the  time  of  Christ  servants  used  to  be 
buried  alive  in  Japan ^  but  subsequently  one  of  the  Japanese 
kings  named  Suinin  ordered  the  cruel  custom  to  be  discon- 
tinued and  substituted  the  burial  of  figures  of  clay.^  In 
Madagascar  human  victims  were  sacrificed  on  various  occa- 
sions, but  one  of  the  most  important  occasion  on  which  the 
offering  of  such  victims  was  necessary  was  the  laying  of  the 
foundation  of  the  royal  palace.*  In  most  of  the  countries  of 
Africa  one  of  the  occasions  which  required  the  sacrifice  of 
human  victims  was  the  funeral  of  a  chief.  The  celebrated 
African  traveller,  the  late  Dr.  Livingstone,  states  that  in  South 
Africa  when  a  chief  dies  the  Negroes  kill  his  servants  in 
order  that  they  may  be  able  to  join  their  master  in  the  next 
world.^  In  Central  Africa  when  the  king  of  Dahomey  dies 
there  are  tremendous  massacres,  and  every  year  a  fresh  batch 
of  messengers  is  sent  to  him.^  The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans 
offered  human  victims  to  their  divinities.  The  Greeks  gene- 
rally offered  their  victims  to  the  god  of  rain,  while  the  Romans 
sacrificed  young  boys  to  Mania,  the  mother  of  ghosts.  The 
Germans  offered  human  victims  every  ninth  year  to  Odin,  but 
the  victims  as  a  rule  were  prisoners  of  war,   slaves  purchased 

1  Maurice's  Indian  Antiquities,  II,  170. 

•  Gray'sChina,  I.  814. 

•  Reed*s  Japan,  I.,  55. 

^  Sibree*s  liadagascar,  804  5. 
B  Livingstone's  South  Africa,  318. 

•  Tylor's  Primitive  Culture,  I,  462. 
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iu  m  arkets  or  criminals  sentence<l  to  death ;  while  the  Oerman 
priestesses  slaughtered  prisoners  in  cold  blood  and  foretold 
future  events  from  their  blood.'  In  the  eleventh  century  the 
Danes  offered  ninety-nine  men,  horses  and  cocks  to  appease  their 
deities.^  The  Franks  sacrificed  women  and  children  to  the 
spirits  of  the  water  while  crossing  a  river;  and  the  Druids  of 
Great  Britain  sacrificed  human  victims  to  their  gods  in  a  most 
cruel  manner,  often  burning  them  iu  wicker  baskets.' 

Of  all  the  nations  of  the  world  probably  the  native  races  of 
America  indulged  largely  in  the  performance  of  this  horrible 
rite.  In  Mexico  children  were  sacrificed  by  the  people  to  their 
divinities  every  year,  and  the  number  of  victims  thus  offered 
was  very  large.  In  Colombia  human  victims  were  often  offered 
to  the  sun-god.  The  victims  were  generally  prisoners^  and 
their  blood  was  sprinkled  upon  stones  on  high  hills  or  moun- 
tains. The  prisoner  to  be  sacrificed  was  first  made  senseless  by 
administering  him  a  poisonous  drink,  and  was  then  escorted  with 
music,  singing  and  dancing  to  the  place  of  sacrifice.  Here  he 
was  requested  by  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  dead  persons 
to  carry  their  messages,  and  then  he  was  duly  sacrificed,  his 
blood  being  sprinkled  on  the  stone  as  mentioned  before.^  Among 
the  Aztecs  of  Mexico  the  celebration  of  every  important  festival 
required  the  immolation  of  human  victims;  but  the  largest  num« 
ber  of  victims  was  sacrificed  when  a  new  monarch  was  installed 
on  the  throne  or  when  a  new  temple  was  consecrated.  The 
number  of  victims  sacrificed  by  these  people  in  ordinary  years 
was  reckoned  at  from  twenty  to  fifty  thousand,  but  on  extraor- 
dinary occasions,  such  as  the  consecration  of  the  temple  of 
Huitzilpotchli  (in  1486  A.  D.)  it  rose  to  a  hundred  thousand.^ 

From  the  above  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  rite  of  human 
sacrifice  was  in  vogue  at  one   time  or  another  in   most  of  the 

»  Tacitus'  Germany,  IT,  297. 
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countries  of  the  world  ;  aod  if  we  take  into  consideration  the 
unpolished  habits  and  customs  of  the  people  in  different  parts 
of  the  world  in  earlier  times,  and  their  crude  ideas  of 
Ood-head,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  wonder  that  such  revolting 
practices  should  have  prevailed  everywhere.  With  all  savage 
or  uncivilized  races  we  find  that  fear  of  the  spirit  of  the  dead  ia 
at  the  root  of  all  their  bloody  rites  and  ceremonies.  All  ail- 
ments,  all  untoward  occurrences,  and  all  accidents  were,  in  the 
primitive  stage  of  society,  attributed  to  the  machinations  of  the 
malignant  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  to  avoid  all  these  evils  it  was 
deemed  necessary  that  the  spirits  should  be  kept  contented. 
With  this  view  all  things  of  the  dead,  including  his  wife  and 
servants,  were  buried  or  burnt  with  him.  The  sacrifice  of  Suttee 
(which  primarily  could  not  have  been  a  voluntiiry  act),  no 
doubt,  had  its  origin  in  this  notion,  and  the  more  sublime  idea 
of  *'  self-sacrifice  through  love  or  affection"  came  into  existence 
at  a  later  period.  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  has  truly  observed  that  **  in 
India  at  least  one  can  distinctly  follow  the  evolution  of  the 
ghosts  of  the  men  whoso  life  or  death  has  been  notorious  into 
gods  ;  and  wherever  the  belief  can  still  be  found  in  an  elemen- 
tary or  indigenous  state,  or  wherever  they  appear  to  have 
grown  up  spontaneously,  some  of  the  principal  deities  can  be 
identified  with  the  spirits  of  departed  humanity.''*.  To  search 
for  illustrations  in  support  of  the  above,  we  need  not  go  far. 
In  the  rite  of  Bhimsen  which  requires  the  sacrifice  of  a  human 
victim,  and  a  brief  account  of  which  has  been  already  given  in 
this  paper,  we  have  a  distinct  proof  of  it.  Bhimsea  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  same  as  Bhimo-devo,  a  local  king  who  brought 
the  Khonds  under  subjection.  This  king  appears  to  have 
been  subsequently  deified  by  the  Khonds,  and  to  please  his 
malignant  spirit,  they  sacrificed  human  victims. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  deities  to  whom  these  bloody 
offerings    were    made    in  India,  were  the  J/a/rw  or  Mothers , 


i  Sir  Alfred  Ljall's  "  Natural  Boligion  ia  India,"  p.  36. 
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and  the  Kalika  Puran  gives  a  detuiled  description  of  a  number 
of  them.  Nowhere,  whether  in  India  or  elsewhere,  wo  find 
that  these  bloody  rites  were  performed  with  the  sublime  object 
of  attaining  spiritual  bliss.  We  find  that  almost  everywhere 
the  object  was  to  gain  wordly  comfort,  whether  it  be  to 
obtain  wealth,  to  be  blessed  with  a  child,  or  to  ward  off  sick- 
,L  ness,    or  to  secure  the  stability  of  a  castle  or  a  pnlace,  or  to  dia- 

■  cover  a  hidden  treasure.    Even  in  the  midst  of  the  Hindu  civi- 

.]  lization  of  the  epoch  of  the  Brahmanas,  we  find  that  the  Puru- 

shameda  was  performed  for  the  attainment  of  supremacy  over 
all  living  beings,  and  not  for  attaining  inukii  or  salvation^  as 
in  the  case  of  other  yagas  or  sacrifices  of  the  Hindus.  That 
the  object  was  invariably  selfish  is  best  illustrated  by  the 
legend  of  Shunashepa,  where  the  father  condescends  to  sacri- 
fice his  own  son  to  Varuna  in  exchange  for  a  pjJtry  sum  of 
money,  or  a  hundred  head  of  cattle. 


I 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL  SCRAPS. 

The  following  remark  appeared  in  the  Pioneer,  dated  13th 
January  189I,  on  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Barrow, 
Municipal  Secretary,  Bomb.iy,  on  the  A^^horis  and  Aghora- 
panthis,  before  the  Ordinary  Monthly  Meeting  of  the 
Anthropological  Society  of  Bombay,  held  on  the  25th  October 
1 81>3  :— 

CANNIBALISM  IN  INDIA. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Pioneer  a  correspondent  referred  to  three 
manuscript  volumes  of  Notee  on  the^A^horie  and  Canmbalitm  in  India 
bequeathed  to  the  Anthropological  Society  of  Bombay  by  the  lata  Mr. 
Tyrrell  Leith,  nod  quoted  cases  in  which  the  eating  of  decayed  human 
flesh  by  morbid  devotees  had  been  proved.  *'  Mr.  Leith,"  the  corretpond- 
ent,  observed,  **  actually  held  converse  with  two  of  this  sect  in  Benarea 
and  Allahabad,  and  appears  to  have  put  it  beyond  reasonable  donbt 
that  within  recent  years  some  of  them  have  been  seen  in  the  streets 
of    Bombay,  iu  the  burning  ghaut  at  Nassick,  and  in  diflfereut  parts  of 


\ 
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Western  India,  notably  on  Girnar  and  Abu.  Mr.  Barrow  added  that  Dr. 
Kirtikar,  the  Civil  Surgeon  of  Tanna,  had  recently  discharged  one  of 
them   from    Tanna  Jail.'* 

When  examining  some  records  in  my  office  lately  I  came  across  a 
case  which  proves  that  the  horrible  form  of  cannibalism  investigated 
by  Mr.  Leith  still  exists  in  the  Nortln Western  Provinces.  Though  the 
details  are  gruesome  and  repulsive,  it  is,  I  think,  worth  while  to  publish 
them.  A  knowledge  of  the  depths  of  savagery  which  underlies  Hinduism 
is  essentia!  to  a  right  comprehension  of  the  social  and  political  problems 
of  India.  In  the  case  referred  to,  the  eviilenoe  for  the  prosecution 
consisted  of  the  testimony  of  two  Europeans,  Mr.  Madden,  Permanent 
Way  Inspector  on  the  Oudh  and  Rohilkhand  Railway,  and  Mr.  Tyres, 
a  Sub- Engineer  at  Narore.     I  quote  Mr.     Madden's    deposition  in  fulk 

"Quben-Empress 
versus 

Raghublr   Das. 

Charles  W.  Madden,  witness,  on  oath  .— ^ 

'*  *  I  am  Peimancnb  Way  Inspector,  Oudh  and  Rohilkhand  Railway. 
I  reside  at  Rajghat.  About  five  weeks  ago  I  gave  a  small  picnic  to  some 
friends.  For  this  purpose  we  went  to  Karan  Bas.  With  three  of  ray 
friends  I  went  in  a  boat  to  a  silt  bank,  a  kind  of  island  is  the  river, 
where  the  accused  lives.  On  the  island  there  is  a  platform  on  which 
the  accused  sits.  It  is  surrounded  by  palings  of  bamboo  with  skulls  on 
the  top. 

•*  *  There  was  lying  on  it  a  freshly-cut  human  head.  After  some 
little  time  I  saw  this  accused  take  up  the  head,  and  tear  from  it  pieces 
of  flesh,  which  he  swallowed.  I  saw  him  take  two  mouthfuls  of  the  flesh 
and  then  I  went  away,  as  this  made  me  feel  sick.  The  head  looked  as 
if  it  had  been  hacked  off"  the  trunk.  On  many  occasions  I  have  seen  cut- 
otF  human  heads  at  the  accused's  place.  I  never,  however,  saw  him  cut 
off  heads.  Once  I  there  saw  on  a  bamboo  a  head  that  was  quite  fresh 
and  blood  dropping  from  it.     Near  it  there  was  a  bloody  axe. 

**  *  On  the  occasion  of  the  picnic  Mr.  Tyres  saw  what  I  did.  I  did 
not  speak  to  accused  further  than  to  say  Salam.  There  must  have  been 
several  hundred  skulls  about  the  accused's  place.  One  of  ray  companions, 
a  Mr.  Johnson,  spoke  to  accused,  but  I  do  not  know  what  ho  said.' 

"  Cross-examinod  by  accused, — *  The  accused  caught  up  the  head  by 
the  ears,  and  thus    ate  it.     His  face  got    all  covered  with  blood.     I  can 
swear  that  ho  did  this  of  his  own  free  will.     No  one  forced  him  to  do  so. 
41 
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No  violence  of  any  kind  wns  offered  to  biin  while  I  was  present  by  any 
one.  Before  me  bo  took  the  head  np  twice,  and  each  time  took  a  piece 
of  flesh  from  it.* 

**  Cross-examined  by  pleader  of  (Kcustd. — *  With  me  were  four  boatmen^ 
those  of  Mr.  Tvres.*  " 

Mr.  Tyrol  fully  corrobomtcd  Mr.  Madden's  evidence.  The  prisoner 
first  set  up  an  absurd  defence  that  the  Europeans  had  tliruat  the  head 
into  his  mouth,  and  then  denied  that  he  had  touched  the  head  at  all. 

Mr.  Lambe,  District  Magistrate  of  Budaon,  decided  the  caso  on  the 
IGth  February  1888,  and  had  no  hesitation  in  convicting  the  monster 
under  Section  297,  Penal  Code,  of  offering  an  indignity  to  a  bnman 
corp.se,  and  in  inflicting  the  most  severe  punishment  that  can  be  awarded 
by  law,  namely,  one  year's  rigorous  imprisonment.  * 

On  appeal  it  was  argued  that  no  offence  had  been  committed,  inasmoch 
as  no  intention  to  insult  the  religion  or  wound  the  feelings  of  any  persoa 
was  proved,  but  Mr.  Ross  Scott,  the  Sessions  Judge,  held  that  accused 
must  have  known  that  the  feelings  of  the  European  spectators  would  be 
wounded  by  the  horrible  spectacle,  and,  on  the  7th  April  1888,  dis- 
missed the  appeal.  The  record  was  called  for  and  examined  by  Govern- 
ment. 

No  caise  could  have  been   more  conclusively  proved.     It  is  shocking  to 

think  that  a  monster  so  foul   should,    owing  to  the   imperfection  of  the 

law,  cscnpc  with  a  year*s  iuiprisonmeut,  and  that  he   should   have  had  a 

chnnoe  of  escaping  punishment  altogether.     Inquiries  have  been  ordered 

and  proceedings  will  be  taken  if  Raghubir  Das  lias  resumed  his  ghastly 

i)erformance. 

V.  A.  S. 


Extracts 'from  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Tyrrell  Leith's  Ifanu* 
script  Notes  ou  the  subject  of — 

"THE  DOG  IN  MYTH  AND  CUSTOM." 

TJebreoht,  Liibreeht     (Ftlix)    Zur    Volkskunde    Ileilbroun  1879, 

^^  Grimm  has  pointed  out  that  not  only  the  physical   hot  also 

psychical  resemblances  of  animnls  to  man,    led    naturally  to 

human   qualities   being    attributed    to    animals    and  animal 

peculiarities  to  men.     The  boundary  lines  were    swept  aivaj 

♦TylorV  Pri-     ^J  '^"C  imagination  of  primitive  racc*.^  Tylor  says  the  same  of 

mitiveCulture.   modern  savages.   Hence  we  have  myths  of  men  turned  into 

animals  and  animals  into  men,  and  the  vibole  doctrine  of  trans* 
migration  of  souls. 
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Thus  the  Dos  who  cohabited  with  Tinneh,  the  first  woman,  Bancroft's 

changed  at  night  into  a  handsome  youth.  Yoj^  jXi.^  p. 

See  also  the  legend  of  the  Bogrib  Indians  (Gervas,   p.  169)  o07. 
anil  Muller.     Araer.  Urrelig,  p.  66. 

The    Farve   Islanders    have  a  legend  that  once  a  year  Sea  Liebrccht, 
Dogs  are  changed  to  men. 

The   Bear  and  the  Wolf  are,  according  to  the  belief  of  the  MuUer's 

American  Indians,  children  and  consorts  of  the  first  woman,  dians  p.  123. 

and  in  both  forms  the  great  spirit  is  conceived  as  embodied.    Liebrecht, 

p.  18. 

The  American  Indian  legends  are  given  by  Midler.  Muller's 

Ainer.    Indi., 
pp.  61,  108, 

The  Irish  legends  are  in  Gervas  of  Tilbury.  Gervas,  p.  04. 

The  Turkish  legends   in  Gibbon. — The   founder    of    the   Gibbon, 

Turkish  race  is  fabled  bo  have  been  a  She-^olJ.     Hence  the   5''n ''J?u''^a 

•^  Fall,  Ch.  42. 

animal  is  depicted  on  their  bnnners. 

The  Tonkawas  (west  of  the  Mississippi)  believe  their  original    Liebrccht, 

p   19 
progenitor  was  descended  from  Wolves,  and  hence  a    dance    ^' 

^i  men  disguised  as  Wolves,   who  disinter  a  live  member  of 

the  tribe  apparently  buried  for  the  purpose. 

The  Tugus  or  Dulgass  tribes  trace  their  descent  from  a  She-    Liebrccht 

Wolf  and  the  Soa-gin  (Ka  oche)  or  Tell  (chili)  from  a  Princess   I^J^^J"^^^  i^^ 

who  cohabited  with  a  Wolf. 

The  Batachi  (a  Mongolian  Chief]  claimed  to  be  descended 
from  a  blue  Woy  and  a  white  doe.  The  Tonkioiis  were  des- 
cended from  a  wolf  and  the  Mongols  from  a  grey  Wolf. 

The  Dog  and  Wolf  are  interchangeable  in  Myth  (see 
Marmharst  Germ.  Myth,  p.  198.)  The  Eskimo  myth  is  that  a 
woman  had  intercourse  with  a  dog  and  bore  him  many 
children.  {Rink.) 

The  Aleutians  trace  their  descent  from  Dogs. 

The  Ainoa  believe  they  are  descended  from  a  beautiful 
woman  and  a  huge  dog.     {Lindan.) 

The  Chippeway  Indians  come  from  a  Dog*s  skin. 

The  black  Kirgis  {Kara-Kirgis)  in  the  mountains  of  Lake 
Issik-Kul  and  in  Khokand  derive  their  names  from  the 
circumstance  that  they  come  from  40  maidens  (Kirk  Kige) 
who  returned  from  an  cx]»edition  and  found  their  parents, 
and  cattle  gone  and  home  destroyed.    They  saw  a  red  dog  in 
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tlio  neighbourhood  with  whom  they  had  intercourse  and  from 

these  the  tribe  .sprang.     Journ.  As.  VI.,  cmme  Ser.  2-311. 

Li(']>r(cht  Zur        Among  the  Islands  to  the  west  of  Sumatra  is  PuloSimafut 

oiK.s  jv.,  p.      which  according  to  tlie  Myth  has  been  peopled  by    the  dcs- 

cemlnnts  of  a  banished  woman  and  a  dor/,  which  she  brought 

,  wilh  her  (Waitz.  Antlirop.,  Vol.  v.,  p.  33). 

Tb.  Klaproth  cites  a     passage    from    a    Chinese  work*  (Xouv. 

rXfri^iraor'     Journal  As..     Vol.  12,  p.  i88).    *•  In  the  kingdom  of /)op*, 
TndiaB)  Rook     the  men  have  the  form  o{  Dogs^  tbeir  heads  are  covered    with 
All,  ful.  2i,      ^^jj^  hair,  they  arc  undressed,  and  their  language   resembles 
k  the  barkifig  of  dogs.     Their  women  belong  to  the  hnman  race 

I  and  understand  the  Chinese  language.     Their  dress  is  made 

*  of  sable  hkins.     This  race  lives  in  caves.     The   men   cat   raw 

t  food,  but  the  women  cook  it.    The  women  contract  marriages 

with  dogs."    Klnproth   mentions,  also,  a  similar    talo   among 
I  the  Mongols. 

11,^  There  is  an  Amienian  work  which  relates  of  women  liv- 

ing with   7)o^5 and  bearing  oft'spring   by  them.     Of  these, 
the  mnle  resembles  tlie  father  and  the  female  the  mother, 
lb.  The  same  myth  appears  among  the    people    of    the    Jvji 

river, 
lb.  In  Tii/auy  in  Thibet,  the  Hiognu    (Huns)  were    descended 

from  a  dog.    (Z.  F.  Ethnol.,  Vol.  I,  p.  55.) 

lb.  Attiia,  the  Hun,  was  born  of  a  Dog. 

LiobrechtZur       Orimm  (Deutsche  Sagen  Berl.  1816   (No.  515,   535,  571) 

\ulkfl  K.,  relates  the  myth  regarding  the  origin  of  the    family  of  tho 

guelphs  from  9  or  1*2  boys  born  at  one  birth,  who  arc   hcnco 

called  blind  whelps  or  puppies. 

i  Lichr    pd  ^^^^  Turks  bear  on  tbeir  banner  the  fndf  as   ancestors   of 

I  21,  22.  their   nice,  and  North   American  Indians  have  the  tro/^as 

cognizance  of  their  tribe. 

In  the  myth  of  Romtilus  and  R^mus,  the    she-wolf    is    the 
mother  of  the  twins- and  as  such  originally  a  Lupcrca^t.  e., 
^         a  Bitch).    The  father  [^'austules  (i.  c,  Fauuns  Lii|>ercus,  or 
a  Pog),  "«*   .- 

S,r  Pnuror         •  Licbreclit,  p.  2'2.  (Note).    A  bitc|»  also  suckled  CyTU9. 
llestia-\>sta.         ,«.       ,  a  r         tz 

p.  3Si),  etc.  The  Lnres  {Luperci)    whose    mot^^**    ^»*   -^^^^    ItarfMiw 

Licbr.,p.  22.      {F'ima  Luperca)  were    portrayed    iii   ^^if^*    t^'^*"**.   ««<!   •«• 

coinimniid  by  dogs.     This  >hows   theV    *»*^    Originally    the 

i\nm  oi  dofjs.     TiiQ  Lares   k\crc  the  buu)«=  ^^  *^^'P*^»*^'^  •ncca- 

s 

\ 


Ih.,  p.  22. 
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tors  worshipped  in  the  households  as  tutelary  deities,  and 
these  souls  must  have  been  orij^inally  conceived  as  dcgs. 
The  idea  of  the  dog  as  ancestor  is  the  origin  of  this. 

The  form  of  a  Dog  was  assumed  by  Apollo  when   he   begot   Liebr.,  p.  22. 
TelmissoSj  and  by  Krimissos  when  he  begot  Akestes. 

Dogs  were  sacrificed  at  the  Luperealia.  This  was  Liebr.  page 
originally  an  offering  to  the  Lares,  and  dogs  were  probably  ^2'  P'  2^- 
in  the  earliest  times  also  eaten,  as  among  the  people  of 
Arkansas  who  worshipped  tho  dog  and  ate  it  at  the  festival 
in  its  honour;  also  in  Huanca,  in  PerUf  a  dog  was  worshipped 
in  the  temple  and  after  being  fattened  was  eaten.  (Z.  f. 
Ethno.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  56.) 

According  to  Liebrecht,  it  is  not  surprising,  after  the   lb.,  p.  23. 
above  facts,  that  one  meets  with  the  dog  in  connection  with 
the  under-world  and  the  souls  of  the  departed. 

The  Dog  appears  on  many  sarcophagi.  As  Psychopom- 
pos  and  Disposer  of  the  Dead,  the  Dog  appears  in  ancient 
Persian  conception. 

Justi  says  that  Dogs  guard  the  path  to  the  world  beyond, 
and  that  such  is  a  belief  common  to  tho  Aryan  races,  of 
which  traces  are  to  be  also  found  amongst  the  Hindus. 
Greeks  and  Teutons,  'and  that  the  gaze  of  the  Dog  drives 
awa}^  evil  spirits. 

Also  the  North  American  Indians  and  New  Zealandcrs 
know  the  Dog  as  the  guardian  of  the  under-world. 

To  this  connection  with  the  under-world  is  to  be  ascribed, 
the  idea  of  the  Doo  being  a  spirit  seer  and  announcing 
deaths  by  barking. 

In  a  certain  coimection  with  the  souls  of  the  "deceased 
appear  the  Armenian /Ifrt/ej  or  Arlcz  (i.  «.,  licking  continually 
completely),  of  whom  it  is  related  that  they  were  a  class  of 
supernatural  beings  or  divinities  Born  of  a  Dog,  whose 
function  it  was  to  lick  the  wounds  of  warriors  fallen  on  the 
fieM  of  battle  and  to  recal  them  to  life. 

To  return  to  the  Romulus   myth,   we   have   seen   that  the   Liobrecbt 
Twina  were  most  probably    imagined  as  descended    from    P-24. 
dogs,  and  that  nothing   despicable  was  associated  with  such 
an  idea.  Among  other  races,  the  same  belief  existed,  and  not 
only  did  they  boast  of  such  descent,  but  such  was  attributed 
to  kings  like  a  Hila,  and  divine   beings  as  the  Aralez,     The 
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Dog    also  appears  as  a  king  among     some  nations,  t.  e., 
according  to  Liebrecht  as  incarnate  deities. 

Licbrccht  continues  that  in  the  same  way  as  F.  Bichere 
es plains  in  Hartman's  article  the  custom  of  the  Fungi  or  in 
some  similar  way,  may  tho  old  Norse  legends  bo  explained, 
according  to  which  the  Norwegian  King  EysieiHy  gave 
to  the  people  of  Throndkeim  the  S^redisli  King  AdiU  to  the 
Danes,  and  the  Swedish  tCing  Gumear  to  the  Norwegians  a 
Dog  for  their  king  These  myths  acquired  a  totally  different 
meaning  later,  when  they  had  ceased  to  be  understood. 

Licbreobt,  The  honor    in  which  the  Dog  was  held  in  ancient  days  is 

D  25 

^*  shown  by  the  names  of  famous  heroes,  in  which   it  appears, 

e.  g.,  Hun  ding  (Dog's  son)  in  the  EddOy  and  there  still  exist 

old  noble    German  families   of  Ilund  or  *'  llundt.  "    Tho 

same  may  bo  said  of  the  family  of  "  Wolf.  "    (Gaelph.) 
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The  Eighth  Annual  General  Meeting  was  held  on 
Wednesday,  the  28th  February  1894. 

Dr.  p.  Peterson,  President,  in  the  Chair, 

The  Minutes  of  the  previous  Meeting  were  read  and  con- 
firmed. 

The  election  of  the  following  new  members  was  announced  :— 
Lieutenant  C.  Pollard,  Royal  Canadians,  Wanowri  Lines,  Poona, 
and  Messrs.  Luzac  and  Co.,  Publishers  to  the  India  Office, 
opposite  the  British  Museum,  London. 

The  following  office-bearers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year : — 

President. 
•  Mr.  H.  A.  AcwoRTH,  I.  C.  S.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Vice-Presidents. 
Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Jardine,  I.  C.  S. 
Mr.  H.  W.  Barrow. 
Mr.  Kharsetji  Rastamji  Cama. 
Hon.  Mr.  Javerilal  Umiashankar  Yajnik. 

Council. 
Ux' Officio  Member. 
Dr.  P.  Pet«i;^n,  M.  A.,  Ph.D.,  Past  President. 
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OrdinaiH/  Membent, 
Mr.  H.  H.  Rislev,  I.  C.  S. 
Kev.  D.  Mackichan. 
Surgeon- Lieutenant-Colonel  G.  Waters. 
Mr.  Jivanji  Jamshedji  Modi,  B.  A. 
„     C.  E.  G.   Crawford,  I.  C.  S. 
„     Purushotam  Balkrishna  Joshi. 
„    Bahamanji  Behramji  Patel. 

Basil  Scott,  M.  A.,  Barrister-at-Law. 
Naaarwanji  Jivanji  Readymoney. 
Darab  Dastur  Peshotan  San j ana. 
Surgeon-Major  K.  R.  Kirtikar. 
Mr.  Denzil  C.  I.  Ibbetson,  I.  C.  S. 
Major  R.  C.  Temple,  B.  S.  C. 

General  and  Literary  Secretary. 
Dr.  J.  Gerson  da  Cunha. 

Foreign  Secretary. 
Mr.  0.  S.  Pedraza. 

Treasurer. 
Captain  W.  P.  Walshe. 

Curator  of  the  Museum  and  Librarian. 
Mr.  H.  M.  Phipson. 

The  Treasurer's  report  showing  the  financial  condition  of  the 
Society  up  to  31st  day  of  December  1898  was  read,  confirmed^ 
and  adopted. 

The  report  of  the  Council  was  then  read  and  adopted.  It 
contained  the  following  information  : — 

Number  of  Members. — At  the  commencement  of  the  year 
there  were  182  Life  and  Ordinary  Slembers  and  10  new 
members  were  elected  during  the  year.  The  names  of  24 
members  were  struck  off  owing  to  deaths,  resignation,  &c.9  Ac., 
thus  leaving  168  members  on  the  roll  at  the  close  of  the  yeur. 

Meetings. — During  the  year  11  Ordinary  Meetingft  were 
held. 
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List  of  Papers  read  dunng  the  year. 

1.  Address  of  the  Retiring  President,  Mr.  H.  H.  Risley,  on 
the  progress  of  Anthropology  in  India. 

2.  Notes  on  two  £^ari  Pastimes,  by  Mr.  Sarat  Chandra 
Mitra. 

3.  On  the  name-giving  ceremony  of  a  new  bom  child,  by 
Mr.  Tribhuvandas  Mangaldas  Nathubhai. 

4.  On  some  curious  customs  among  the  Kochs,  by  Mr. 
Sedarnath  Basu. 

5.  On  Dakkhina  Baya^  by  Mr.  Kedamath  Basu. 

6.  On  the  first  year's  Funeral  Expenses  of  a  Parsee  of  the 
last  century  (1763),  by  Mr.  Bahamanji  Behramji  Patel. 

7.  On  Hindu  Ceremonies  observed  in  the  Madras  Presidency, 
by  Mr.  Mahomed  Sufther  Hussain. 

8.  On  some  additional  Folk  beliefs  about  the  Tiger,  by  Mr. 
Sarat  Chandra  Mitra. 

9.  On  the  Jews,  by  Surgeon-Lieutenant-Colonel  G.  Waters. 

10.  On  the  use  of  Locusts  as  an  article  of  Diet,  by  Mr.  Sarat 
Chandra  Mitra. 

11.  On  some  rude  stone  implements  from  Back  Bay,  by  Mr. 
Fred.  Swynnerton. 

12.  On  the  Aghoris  and  Aghorapanthis,  by  Mr.  H.  W. 
Barrow. 

13.  Further  notes  on  the  Chowk  Chanda  and  the  Panchami 
Ymta,  by  Mr.  Sarat  Chandra  Mitra. 

14.  On  the  rite  of  Human  Sacrifice  in  Ancient,  Mediaeval, 
and  Modem  India,  by  Mr.  Purushotam  Balkrishna  Joshi. 

Journal. — The  second^  third  and  fourth  numbers  of  Vol.  Ill, 
were  published  during  the  year. 

Donations. — A  nimiber  of  books  and  articles  of  Anthro- 
pological interest  were  received  by  the  Society  during  the 
year. 


•-^"N 


HONORARY  TREASURER'S  REPORT 

For  the  Tear  1893. 

STATEMENT  A. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  BOMBAY. 


Statement  showing  the  Number  op  Subscribing  Members. 
Remaining  on  Slst  December  1892       182 

Add— 

Admitted  from  1st  January  to  Slst  December  1893...         10 


192 


Deduct — 

Struck  off  on  account  of  Deaths  5 

Resignation,  Removals,  &c.,  &c 13 

Retired  from  India        ...         ...         ...         ...  6 

—       24 


Number  of  Members  remaining  on  the  Slst   December 

J0»^O  ...  ...  ...  •«.  ..,  ,,,  .,,  J  Do 


(Signed)    W.  P.  WALSHE, 

Honorary  Treasurer. 


Anthropological  Society  of  Bombay, 
Boinhay,  Slst  December  1893. 
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STATEMENT 
Statement  sJiowtng  the  Receipts  and  Expenditure  of  the 


R1CBIFT8. 


Balanoe  with  the  Bank  of  Bombay  on 
the  Slit  December  1892... 


••■        •■• 


Balance  in  band  of  Treasurer  on  the  lit 
January  1893  (remaining  from  previouB 

yearj  •••         •■•         •••         •••         ••• 


Amount  realized  by  Cash  Sale  of  Jonmali, 


•  ••  •••  •••  •••  ••■ 


Amount  of  Subtoriptiona  reoeiYed  during 
1893,  as  per  Statement  C 


•••        ••• 


Amount  reoeiYed  from  the  New  Oriental 
Bank  (in  Liquidation)    ... 


••t        ••• 


Advance  Account. 


Bemaining    in    hands  of  the  Honorary 
Curator  from  year  1892 , 


Total. ..Rs. 


Ra.    a.    p. 


10    0    0 


48    8    0 


1,620    0    0 


153  11  11 


Rs.    a.    p. 


969    S    a 


1,73J    S  11 


13    1    6 


2,714    8    8 


Examined  and  found  correct. 


(Signed)    K.  R.  CAMA. 


ti 


W.  S.  MILLARD, 
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B. 


Anthropological  Society  of  Bombay  during  the  year  1893. 


SxPElfDlTURB. 


Clothing  to  Peons 


•••        ••• 


Eitablishment 


•••         •••        •••         ••• 


House  Bent  (for  13  Uonths)        ••■ 


Stamps     (inclading     Post     Cards     and 
Postages  on  Journals  and  letters,  &€.} 


I>ead-stock 


Printing  Charges 


•••         •»» 


Stationery  and  Binding  Charges  ...        ... 


Misoellaneoos  Charges      


Balance. 
In  the  Bank  of  Bombay     ... 


...         .*• 


Total... Bs. 


Hs.    a.  p. 

S    0  0 

777  18  8 

650    0  0 

50  11  9 

17  13  0 

188    0  0 

26    5  6 

76    4  4 


B6. 


a.     p. 


1,789  15  10 


924    8  10 


2,714    8    8 


(Signed)  W.  P.  WALSHE, 

Honorary  Treaturfr^ 


Anthropological  Socibtt  of  Bombay, 
Bombay  f  31ft  Deeemhor  1893. 


I 
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STATEMENT 

Statement  showing  in  detail  the  Amount  of  Subscriptions 

received  and  the  balance 


Balanoe    remaining    to     be     recovered    from 


Rs.    a.  p. 


previoas  year 


•  ■  •  •  •  • 


•§•  «•• 


Amount  payable  fob  1893  as  under  : 


Memherst  Life* 

4  Life     MemberR     remaining     on     Koll     from 
previous  year  (by    whom  no  farther  subscrip 


tiouBare  due)      •• 


•••         ••• 


Memhert^  Annual. 

{Special  Suhacriptions.) 

1  Ilift  HighnesH  the  Nizam  of  Hydrabad  (Dec- 
oan)  (Annual  Sul)soription,  Rs.  100)   ... 

1  His  Highaess  the  Nawab  of  Janagad  ... 

Raja  Murli  Manohar  Bahadar 


•••         ••* 


Ordinary  SulMcriptions. 

170  Members  oout inning  from  previous  year    ... 

3  Members  from  whom  no  Subjorii>tion8  are  due 
forlbOS    ... 


•••         ••• 


•••         ••• 


Elected  during  the  year, 
10  New  Members  oleoted  np  to   81st  Ootober 

10«7<S  •••  ... 


>  •  •  •  •  t 


Bubsaription    of  two  Membcr«  received  during 
lb93  in  advance  for  1894,  as  per  ooutra 


100  0  0 
15  0  0 
15    0    0 


Carried  over... 


Bs.    a.    p. 
910    0    0 


130    0    0 


1,700    0    0 


100    0    0 
20    0    0 


2,8ti0    0    0 


-t 


payable  for  the  year  1893,  and  also  allowing  the  actual  Amount 
remaining  to  be  recovereil. 


A.MOVVT  or    iJL'G 


Ueniberi,  ^nntuil- 
(SjMcial  SM*«rip(ioi«i.1 
1  His  Highness  tLe  Nawab  of  Iunaf,'iid 

I  KujkMurliMaaobar  Bahadur  

Ordinary  ^ubicrptiom. 

108  Ordiu^iry  Uemben 

S  Ordiaary  Mamber>  f  rom    irhom    ao  Sabsorip- 


From  Of' '(an din;)  SHhscTiptioKI. 


15    0    0  I 
15    0    0  I 


30    0    0 

1,080    0    0 


10    0    0 
30    0    0 


For  Ih,  yMr  1890. 
Ordinarr  Member*            

50 

0 

0 

For  the  year  18!)1. 
Ordioary  MembeM           

BO 

(1 

0 

For  the  yier  1893. 

220 

0 

0 

390    0    0 

Total  Actual  Beueipti  durine  1893 

■• 

l.SBf)    0    0 

Carried  oter... 

... 

1,430    0    0 

316 


STATEMENT 


Bronght  forward... 


Rs.  ».  p. 
2,860    0     0 


Total. ..Rs. 


2,860    0    0 


317 


C — continued. 


Rb. 

a. 

p- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Brooght  forward... 

••• 

••• 

1,620 

0 

0 

By    Amoant   written   off  by 
(Rb.  50),  Retignatioos  (Ks. 
abseooe    from    India    (Rs. 
from  India  CELb.  100)     ... 

reason  of  Deaths 

20),   Temporary 

.  80),  Retirement 

...         ...         ... 

>•• 

.  *. 

200 

0 

0 

Balanci. 

Remaining 

to  be  reoorered   from 

1  Member  for  1888... 

10 

0 

0 

Do. 

do.          3 

Members,  1889... 

30 

0 

0 

Do. 

do.         8 

do.          1890... 

80 

0 

0 

Do. 

do.        12 

do.          1891... 

120 

0 

0 

Do. 

do.        19 

do.         1892... 

190 

0 

0 

Do. 

do.        62 

do.         1893... 
Total. .Rs. 

710 

0 

0 

1,140 

0 

ne 

v^ 

2,860 

0 

0 

*  Of  this  amoant,  Rs.  160  have  since  been  reooyered. 


(Signed)    W.  P.  WALSHK, 

Honorary  Treasurer, 


Anthropological  Society  of  Bombay, 
Bombay,  2lst  December  1893. 
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After  the  adoption  of  the  report,  thanks  were  voted  to 
Captain  W,  V,  Walshe,  the  Ilonorarj'  Treasurer,  for  the  clear 
and  lucid  way  in  which  the  accounts  were  kept  by  him  and  for 
his  exertions  in  collecting  the  arrears  of  subscriptions. 

Thanks  were  then  vote<l  to  Mr.  Kharsetji  Kustomji  Cama 
and  Mr.  W.  S.  3IiUard  for  their  kindness  in  auditing  th© 
accounts  of  the  Society. 

The  following:  Presidential  Address  by  Dr.  P.  Peterson,  the 
Ketiring  President,  was  taken  as  read  : — 

Gen'ilkmkn, — Mv  first  duty  this  eyenin":  is  to  thank  von,  as 
I  desire  to  do  most   heartily,  for  the  compliment  you  paid  me 
when  you  elected  me  your  l*resident  for  the  yc*ur  that  has  now 
expired.     The  position  is  one  which  I    felt  it   to  be  a   great 
honour  to  be  called  upon  to   fill.     My   other   task  is  to  make 
what  sm:ill  returns  I  can  to  you  by  the  following  contribution 
to  your  proceediTijjrB.     I  am  an  amateur   anthropologist ;  and  I 
haye  not  thought  it  possible  for  me   on   this   oi'casion  to   serve 
the  interests  of  our  Society,  as  some  of  my  predece5^sor8  in  this 
chair  have  done,  by    reviewing   the   recent   progress  of   the 
science,  or  pointing  out  the  direction  in  which  it  may  be  that 
new  fields  are  to  be  won.     You  elect e<l  me,   I    take  it,    because 
I  am  a  Sanskrilist  ;  and  I  have  chosen  rather  to  lav  before  vou 
from  a  Sanskrit  book,  venerable  for  its  antic^uity,   a  bundle  of 
customs  relating  to  a  subjiMJt   in   which   anlhraiJologists   must 
always  be  keenly  iutt  icNttxl,  in  the   hope  that   my  description 
ol*  things  as  they  were  in  the  r    j^ect  referred  to  in  this  land 
upwaixls  of  two   thousand  years  ago  may  throw  light  on,  and 
receive  light  from,  other  anthropological  data.     My  subject  is 
marriage.     I  propose  to  gi^  over   wiiii    you   the   form   for  the 
solemnization  of  matrimony,  as  that  stood  in  Southern  India  in 
and  befoiv  the  vcar  o'k)  A.  D.     Mv  text  is  the  Grihva  Sutra, 
or  liou8t.*hold  prayer-lxMik,  of  Apastambii,  as  that  has  been   re- 
cently put  before  us  in  a  mastrrly  monograph   by    Dr.  Winter- 
nit/,  the   leamcKl  assistant  oi    i  :..trss4)r   Max   Mliiler,  in   the 
work  of  preparing  a  second  edition  of  that  <chobr  s  Rig  Veda. 
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Without  further  preface  let  me  ask  you  to  imagine  yourselves 
standing  with  me  at  the  beginning  of  the  auspicious  day  that 
has  been  fixed  on  for  a  marriage  in  that  far-oflf  time. 

Apastamba  dismisses  in  two  short  rules  a  part  of  the  cere- 
monial which  is  treated  at  greater  length  by  other  authorities, 
the  formal  request,  namely,  for  the  bride,  addressed  to  the  father 
on  behalf  of  the  suitor  by  a  deputation  of  his  friends. 

1.  '^  Let  him  send  a  deputation  of  friends,  learned  in  the 
Veda,  to  woo  the  girl  on  his  behalf." 

2.  '*  When  he  dismisses  them  on  this  errand  let  him  say 
the  following  verses :  *  Go  happily  forth  according  to  our 
design;  take  the  best  road  to  the  house  of  those  from 
whom  you  are  to  ask  a  girl  in  marriage  for  me.  May  Indra 
take  pleasure  in  our  alliance,  seeing  the  soma  plant.  Thorn - 
less  and  straight  be  the  paths  along  which  my  friends  go  to 
seek  a  wife  for  me.  May  Aryaman  bring  us  together ;  may 
Bhaga  bring  us  together  ;  may  our  alliance  be  blessed  of  you, 
O  gods.'  " 

The  next  rule  pre-supposes  that  the  suit  has  been  heard  and 
accepted,  and  shows  us  the  young  couple  face  to  face. 

3.  **  When  the  bridegroom  catches  sight  of  the  girl  let  him 
murmur  to  himself  this  verse  :  '  0  God  Varuna,  grant  to  this 
woman  the  blessing  that  she  may  not  prove  fatal  to  her  brother  ; 
O  God  Brihaspati,  grant  to  her  that  she  may  not  prove  fatal  to 
her  husband  ;  0  God  Indra,  grant  to  her  that  she  may  not  prove 
fatal  to  her  son  ;  0  God  Savitri,  do  thou  bless  her/  " 

This  is  the  first  of  a  set  of  precautions  taken  in  this  old  ritual 
to  prevent  the  woman  from  bringing  evil  into  the  house  with 
her.  This  is  a  fear  which  is  stated  with  great  bluntness  in 
another  text,  where  the  husband  is  directed,  before  consunmiating 
the  marriage,  to  recite  over  his  unhappy  wife  five  verses  of  this 
kind  ;  "  Agni  (0  God  Fire),  Thou  art  the  expiation  of  the  gods  : 
I,  a  Brahmin,  entreat  thy  protection.  The  substance  which  dwells 
in  her  that  brings  death  to  her  husband,  that  extirpate  in  her.^' 
This  is  repeated  with  death  to  her  children,  to  the  cattle,  to  the 
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home,  to  her  husband's  good  name,  substituted  for  the  first  evil 
deprecated.  Then  he  is  directed  to  empty  the  waterpot,  into 
which  the  oblations  have  been  poured  with  each  single  prayer, 
over  her  head  with  the  following  comprehensive  invocation  : 
**  The  evil  substance  which  dwells  in  thee  that  brings  death  to 
thy  husband,  death  to  thy  children,  death  to  cattle,  death  to  the 
home,  death  to  my  good  name,  that  I  change  into  one  that  brings 
death  to  thy  paramour.  Thus  live  with  me  to  old  age."  It  is 
gravely  added  that  a  wise  man  will  avoid  the  wife  of  a  Brahmin, 
knowing  that  this  curse  is  not  ineffectual. 

This  is  followed  in  Apastamba  by  a  rule  to  a  similar  purpose. 

4.  **  Let  him  look  her  straight  in  the  eyes,  saying  to  himself 
this  verse:  '  Let  thine  eye  be  not  unkindly,  be  not  fatal  to  thy 
husband,  be  beneficent  to  my  cattle,  well-minded,  well-bodied : 
be  a  mother  of  heroes  and  dear  to  the  gods  ;  bring  good  luck  to 
us  two-footed  and  four-footed  alike.'  "  The  first  adjuration  here 
is  obviously  directed  against  the  evil  eye.  Next  follows  a  very 
curious  development  of  the  same  idea. 

5.  ^'  Let  him  take  a  piece  of  darbha  grass  between  his 
thumb  and  fourth  finger,  and  pass  it  lightly  between  her  eye- 
brows, saying ;  *  Let  this  be  the  evil  in  thee  that  might  be  fatal 
to  thy  husband,'  then  throw  the  wisp  of  grass  over  his 
shoulder." 

6.  "  If  there  be  occasion,  let  him  say  this  verse;  'They 
weep  for  the  living,  though  no  evil  has  befallen  her  :  they  are 
wrong :  let  those  who  have  prepared  this  feast  for  the  delight  of 
the  spirits  departed,  and  for  the  joy  of  the  husband  about  to 
embrace  his  wife,  think  rather  of  the  long-enduring  bond.'  " 
From  other  sources  weknow  that  Apastamba's  somewhat  oracular 
*>^'l^*there  be  occasion"  means  **  if  the  bride  cries."  For  both 
and  bonlayana  and  Sankhayayana  the  same  verse  is  prescribed 
or  housohoasiou  when  the  bride  cries  at  the  moment  of  going 
cently  put  bt  g  incumbent  on  the  bride  to  weep. 

nitz,  the   loarn«es  us  to  a   large  crop  of  analogies.     Winter- 
work  of  preparin^^ualification  that   it  is   as   obligatory  on   the 
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bride  to  weep  in  the  Germany  of  to-day  as  it  was  in  the  India 
of  Asvalayana.  That  is  not  the  case  with  us  in  England  now, 
whatever  it  may  have  been  a  generation  ago.  It  is  the  case 
in  India  still.  '*  The  final  moments  are  scenes  of  great  sorrow, 
real  or  affected.  The  mother  weeps  violently  and  noisily ;  the 
women  of  the  family  beat  their  breasts  as  if  the  girl  were  going 
to  her  death  ;  and  the  girl  herself,  who  one  would  think  was 
glad  enough,  puts  in  a  sympathetic  whine,  which  she  stops  on 
the  slightest  occasion.  Meanwhile  the  bridegroom  stands  by 
and  looks  foolish."  (Punjab  Oazetteer,  Delhi  District,  1883- 
84,  p.  50  fg.)  In  modem  Greece  the  bride  breaks  out  into  loud 
wailing,  and  struggles  as  if  to  be  allowed  to  remain.  It  is  then 
the  rule  for  the  bridesman  to  say,  "  Let  her  stay,  she  is  cry- 
ing" ;  and  equally  the  rule  for  the  bride  to  exclaim  through 
her  sobs :  *'  Take  me  away  from  here,  but  let  me  cry."  The 
idea  that  this  is  a  survival  of  marriage  by  capture  must  not  be 
pressed.  After  all  it  is  natural  that  the  bride  should  cry ;  and 
even  she  who  felt  no  sorrow  might  think  it  desirable  to 
simulate  it  out  of  deference  to  public  opinion.  But  this  matter, 
put  by  Apastamba  at  the  beginning  of  the  ceremony,  has  in 
other  hands  taken  us  well-nigh  to  the  end.  Let  us  go  back 
to  the  moment  when  the  two  are  standing  face  to  face,  and  he 
has  successfully  conjured  the  evil  eye. 

7.  '*  Let  him  now  turn  to  the  Brahmins  and  say :  *  Oh 
Brahmins,  the  evil  must  be  conjured  away ;  do  you  draw  water, 
and  bring  it  that  she  may  bathe  P  Draw  the  waters  that  will 
avert  death  from  her  husband/  " 

Now  follows  a  complicated  ceremonial,  each  act  of  which 
has  its  own  verse. 

8.  ''  Let  him  now  put  upon  her  head  a  round  pad  woven 
out  of  darbha  grass  and  say  :  '  Let  the  people  quickly  go  round 
about  the  fire  of  God  Aryaman  while  the  mothers-in-law  and 
the  brothers-in-law  look  on.'  " 

9.  '^  Next,  let  him  take  the  yoke  of  a  bullock-cart,  and  place 
it  so  that  the  right  of  the  two  openings  is  exactly  over  this  pa4» 
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and  say :  *  In  such  an  opening  of  a  barrow,  in  such  an  opening  of 
a  chariot,  in  such  an  opening  of  a  yoke,  O  spouse  of  Sachi,  God 
Indra,  didst  thou  thrice  purify  Apala,  and  gavest  her  a  body 
glorious  as  the  Sun/  '*  Here,  of  course,  we  are  entirely  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  the  reference.  We  can  only  repeat  the  legend 
as  it  has  come  down  to  us.  According  to  that  Apala  was  a 
maiden  afflicted  with  white  leprosy.  No  one  would  marry 
her.  Minded  to  worship  Indra,  she  one  day  went  down  into 
the  river  to  bathe.  She  was  carried  away  by  the  stream,  and 
there  came  floating  towards  her  a  branch  of  the  soma  plant. 
Crushing  it  with  her  teeth,  she  offered  the  sap  to  Indra. 
Pleased  with  the  sacrifice  the  god  poured  water  through  the 
three  holes  of  a  wagon,  a  barrow,  and  a  yoke,  and  with  this 
thrice  purified  his  worshipper,  who  shone  then  like  the  Sun. 

10.  '*  Into  this  opening  let  hira  put  a  piece  of  gold,  and  say : 
'  The  gold  bring  thee  luck ;  the  waters  bring  thee  luck ;  the  pole 
of  the  cart  bring  thee  luck ;  the  yoke-hole  bring  thee  luck  ;  the 
waters  purify  thee  an  hundredfold,  and  bring  thee  luck.     Join 

.  thy  body  to  thy  husband.*  " 

11.  "  Then  let  him  take  the  water  and  pour  it  over  her  [that 
is  over  the  piece  of  gold,  through  the  opening  in  the  yoke,  and 
80  on  to  the  head  crowned  with  the  darbha  grass]  and  say  : 
*  There  is  a  stream  of  water,  bright  like  gold,  pure  and 
making  pure,  that  flows  forth  free  from  all  things  evil ;  it 
has  power  to  purify  an  hundredfold ;  may  God  the  Creatot 
purify  thee  with  it.  There  is  a  stream  of  water  bright  like 
gold,  pure  and  making  pure ;  in  it  Kasyapa  was  bom,  and  the 
God  of  Fire :   yea,  it  concealed  the  very  God  of   Fire   within 

its  womb,  may  it  bring  thee  good  luck  and  prosperity.  Through 
the  midst  of  it  goes  King  Varuna,  spj-ing  the  righteousness 
and  the  unrighteousness  of  men  ;  it  held  Agni  in  its  womb ; 
may  it  purify  thee.  The  many  gods  that  are  in  heaven  find 
nourishment  in  it ;  it  held  Agni  in  its  womb ;  may  it  purify  thoe. 
May  it  look  upon  thee  with  a  kindly  eye ;  oiay  this  its  body 
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touch  thy  skin  for  good  to  thee  ;  may  this  water,  dropping  fat, 
pure  and  making  pure,  bring  thee  all  good.' '' 

There  is  no  more  venerable  record  of  the  antiquity  out  of 
which  all  in  this  room  have  sprung  than  the  verse  here  which 
tells  of  the  waters  that  are  above  the  firmament,  in  the  midst 
of  which  King  Varuna  walks  spying  the  righteousness  and  the 
unrighteousness  of  men. 

1 2.  "  Let  him  now  put  a  new  garment  upon  her  and  say, 
*  O  Thou  that  hearest  praise,  may  these  my  hymns  encompass 
thee,  as  this  garment  encompasses  this  woman/  " 

]  3.  "  Then  let  him  gird  her  with  one  of  the  ropes  that  tie 
the  oxen  to  the  cart,  while  she  says,  *  Hoping  for  joy,  children, 
good  luck,  I  reverently  worship  Agni,  and  gird  my  body.'  " 

This  cuds  the  rule  for  the  bride's  purificatory  bath,  which  is 
full  of  puzzling  as  well  as  interesting  details.  It  seems  highly 
probable  that  the  placing  the  opening  in  the  yoke  over  her 
head  has  taken  the  place  of  an  actual  drawing  the  body  of  the 
girl  through  that  or  some  similar  aperture.  Such  a  rite  of 
purification  occurs  elsewhere.  In  Hanover,  for  example,  when 
the  bride  has  arrived  before  her  husband's  house,  she  remains 
seated  in  the  cart  while  two  rungs  are  being  taken  out  of  the 
ladder  used  for  descending.  Through  the  aperture  thus  form- 
ed she  is  carried,  seat  and  all,  and  so  borne  into  the  house. 
Elsewhere  the  bottom  is  knocked  out  of  a  basket,  and  the  young 
men  in  the  company  put  the  bride  through  it,  putting  it 
over  her  head,  after  which  the  girls  present  do  the  same  for  the 
bridegroom.  The  idea  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  passage 
at  Walkeshwar  through  which  you  can  pass  in  such  a  way  aa 
to  leave  your  sins  behind  you. 

14.  *'  Let  him  now  take  her  by  the  right  hand,  and  lead  her 
before  the  fire  on  the  altar,  saying  *  May  God  Pushan  lead  thee 
from  henceforth ;  may  the  twin  Asvinsbear  thee  in  their  chariot; 
come  to  my  house  that  thou  may'st  be  its  mistress ;  and  as  my 
wife  lead  my  devotions.'  After  which  he  must  spread  a  mat  west 
of  the  fire  in  such  way  that  the  points  of  the   blades  of   grass 

44 
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point  to  the  north  ;  on  this  they  must  sit,  the  bridegroom  to  the 
left  and  the  bride  to  the  right." 

15.  ^*  Here  let  him  make  the  usual  oblation  to  Agni  and 
Soma  saying  *  Soma  got  thee  first ;  the  Gandharva  got  thee 
second ;  thy  third  spouse  was  Agni ;  thy  fourth  this  man. 
Soma  gave  thee  to  Gandharva,  Gandharva  gave  thee  to  Agni  ; 
riches  and  sons  has  Agni  given  to  me,  with  this  woman.' " 

We  have  now  arrived,  after  due  service  of  oblation,  at  the 
central  point  of  the  ceremony,  which  in  India,  as  in  Rome  and 
England,  consists  in  the  solemn  joining  together  of  the  hands 
of  the  pair.     The  next  five  rules  deal  with  this. 

16.  '<  Now  let  him  take  her  right  hand  in  his  right  hand : 
the  palm  of  his  hand  must  be  turned  downwards,  and  the  palm 
of  her  hand  must  be  turned  upwards." 

I  need  not  stop  to  dwell  on  the  analogies  to  this  among 
western  branches  of  the  one  nation.  Unless  I  am  mistaken  I 
have  seen  the  ofiiciating  priest  at  English  weddings  interpose 
to  get  the  two  hands  into  the  position  here  indicated,  in  the 
rare  event  of  the  two  not  falling  of  themselves  into  what  is 
the  natural  position.  Wintemitz  says  that  that  is  often  seen 
in  Germany.  There  follow  'some  subtleties  which  we  are 
ignorant  of.  Perhaps  they  never  had  an  equal  place  with  the 
joining  hands  itself. 

17.  "  If  he  wishes  to  have  only  daughters,  let  him  take  hold    j 
of  her  four  fingers  only. 

If  he  wishes  to  have  only  boys,   let  him  catch  her  by  the 

thumb. 

If  he  is  indifferent  in  this  matter,  let  him  take  her  by  the 

hand  up  to  the  back  of  her  thumb  and  the  hair  on  the  back  of 
the  hand," 

There  follows  now  what  must  be  looked  on  as  the  original  of 

our  "  I  M.  take  thee  N.,  &c/' 

1 8.  "  Clasping  her  hand  let  him  say  '  I  take  thy  hand  that 
thou  mayest  be  the  mother  of  fair  offspring  to  me,  that  with 
me  for  thy  husband  thou  mayest    see    old  age ;    ibe  Gods 
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Bhaga,  Aryaman,  Savitri  and  Purandhi  have  given  thee  to 
me  to  tend  my  family  altar.  Round  it  they  once  stood  as  the 
first  of  those  that  marry ;  here  Murdhanvat,  the  son  of  Subhru, 
first  shone  out  before  the  gods.  0  Sarasvati,  protect  my  altar, 
thou  art  the  giver  of  good  luck  and  all  good  things.  May 
Airamma  of  the  golden  hand,  he  who  goes  through  the  world 
a  purifjing  flame,  knit  thy  heart  to  mine.*  " 

In  one  of  the  texts  we  have  the  rule  which  is  still  observed 
among  us,  namely,  that  the  name  of  the  bride  must  be  intro- 
duced into  the  formula,  '^  Let  the  bridegroom  say^  what  is  your 
name  ?  And  let  her  tell  her  name.*'  Then  let  the  bridegroom 
say  "  By  command  of  God  Savitri,  with  the  arms  of  the  twin 
Asvins  and  the  hand  of  Pushan,  I  take  thee  (here  naming 
her)  by  the  hand.  He  must  be  looking  west  and  she  looking 
east.    He  must  stand ;  she  must  sit." 

If  this  part  of  the  ceremony  is  familiar  to  us  in  Europe  what 
follows  is  absolutely  unknown  to  us.  I  refer  to  the  seven 
steps. 

19.  '^  Now  let  him  make  her,  standing  to  the  north  of  the 
fire,  take  seven  steps  to  the  north  or  to  the  east.  She  must  put 
her  right  foot  foremost.'*  The  verses  for  the  seven  steps  are  as 
follows : 

For  the  first :  Vishnu  lead  thee  one  for  sap. 

For  the  second  :  Vishnu  lead  thee  two  for  strength. 

For  the  third  :  Vishnu  lead  thee  three  for  holiness. 

For  the  fourth :  Vishnu  lead  thee  four  for  well-being. 

For  the  fifth :  Vishnu  lead  thee  five  for  cattle. 

For  the  sixth  :  Vishnu  lead  thee  six  for  the  seasons. 

For  the  seventh  :  Vishnu  lead  thee  seven  for  the  seven  sacri- 
fices. With  the  seventh  step,  as  is  well-known,  the  marriage 
is  irrevocable.     It  is  marked  out  by  the  following  prayer. 

20.  **  When  she  has  taken  the  seventh  step  let  him  say, 
'  The  seventh  step  is  taken  :  be  my  friend :  the  seventh  step  is 
taken,  be  thou  my  friend  and  I  will  be  thine.  May  I  win  thy 
friendship.     May  I  never  be  separated  from  th^love,  nor  thou 
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from  mine.  May  we  be  one  ;  joined  in  love,  prosperous  and 
like-minded,  dwelling  together  in  peace  and  prosperity.  Grant 
that  I  may  be  able  to  bring  our  hearts  together,  to  bring  our 
works  together,  to  bring  our  thoughts  together.  Thou  art 
thou,  I  am  I ;  I  am  I,  thou  art  thou  :  I  am  the  Heaven,  thou 
art  the  Earth ;  I  am  see  d^  thou  the  holder  of  the  seed  ;  I  am 
mind,  thou  art  speech  ;  I  am  a  Sama  verse,  thou  art  a  Rig 
verse.  Be  true  to  me^  and  bear  me  a  man  child.  Come,  my 
beloved,  bear  me  a  goodly  son.'  " 
i  What  are  the  seven  steps  of  this  old-world  formula  ?     Does 

not  Shakespeare  tell  us: 

**  One  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts, 
His  acts  being  seven  agos.^' 

The  rite  is  a  beautiful  symbolism  of  the  joint  life  that  lies 
before  the  two  ;  and  the  simple   but  passionate  words  in  which 
'  the  husband  is  directed  to   express  his  heartfelt  wishes  havo 
not  yet,  I  think,  lost  their  power  to  move. 

The  marriage,  now  complete,  must  immediately  be  sanctioned 
by  sacrifice  and  worship.  Remember  that  our  own  marriage 
service  ends  with  the  note  that  it  is  convenient  that  the  new- 
married  persons  should  receive  the  Holy  Communion  at 
the  time  of  their  marriage,  or  at  the  first  opportunity  after 
their  marriage.  What  is  made  matter  of  convenience  for  us  was 
obligatory  on  the  ancient  Aryan.  The  next  twelve  rules  have 
to  do  with  this  solemn  sacrifice.  The  new -married  pair,  joined 
together  in  the  sight  of  the  gods,  proceed  to  offer  the  first,  aa  it 
is  hoped,  of  a  lengthening  line  of  mutual  daily  praise  and  prayer. 

21.  ''When  the  preparations  for  the  burnt-offering  are 
complete,  let  him  lead  her  round  the  altar-fire,  keeping  it  to 
the  right." 

23.  ''  Let  them  then  sit  down  as  before  ( the  bride  on  the 
bride-groom's  right),  and  in  that  position  let  him  make 
sixteen  oblations,  each  oblation  accompanied  by  its  proper 
versfi.  During  the  whole  of  these  oblations  she  must  not  loose 
her  hold  of  him." 
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The  idea  that  spiritual  influence  can  be  communicated  from 
man  to  man  if  they  are  in  touch  with  each  other,  and  not 
otherwise,  has  cropped  up  again  in  modern  times.  Witness 
some  of  the  proceedings  of  the  spiritualists.  In  the  same  way 
the  rich  man  who  has  a  sacrifice  performed  to  his  order  is 
directed  to  lay  hold  of  the  officiating  priest  during  the  whole 
of  the  ceremony.  In  the  present  case  the  act  is  of  course 
symbolic  of  the  one  flesh  that   has  been   made   out  of  two. 

23.  "  Next  let  him  lead  her  to  the  north  of  the  altar-fire,  and 
cause  her  to  put  her  right  foot  on  a  stone  placed  there,  and  say, 
*  Tread  on  this  stone,  and  be  firm  as  it :  tread  down  our  foes, 
be  victorious  over  our  foes.*  " 

These  two  ceremonies  go  back  to   the   Vedic  times,  and   are 

■ 

continued  in  the  India  of  our  own  day. 

24.  "  Let  him  then  direct  her  to  put  her  hands  together  so 
as  to  form  a  cup-like  hollow.  Into  this  sacrificial  ladle  he  must 
put  a  layer  of  clarified  butter,  on  the  top  of  it  roasted  grains  of 
corn,  and  then  a  second  layer  of  sacrificial  clarified  butter.*' 

According,  however,  to  some  authorities,  it  is  her  brother 
who  should  do  this  for  her. 

25.  ''  Let  him  now  throw  this  offering  into  the  fire,  and  say : 
'  Hoar  the  prayer  this  woman  utters  as  she  makes  her  oblation — 
Grant  that  my  husband  may  have  long  life:  may  he  live  a 
hundred  autumns. ' " 

26.  '*Let  him  again  lead  her  round  the  altar-fire,  keeping 
it  to  the  right,  and  say :  *  In  the  beginning  they  brought 
Surya  to  thee  with  bridal  pomp  ;  do  thou  now,  0  God  Agni, 
give  to  husbands  the  woman  with  offspring.  Give,  Agni,  the 
wife  with  life  and  splendour ;  and  may  her  husband  see  length 
of  days  ;  may  he  live  for  an  hundred  autumns.  May  we  rise 
over  all  our  enemies,  as  over  a  flood,  by  thy  help.'  '* 

27.  "  Let  him  as  before  [using  the  same  verse]  make  her 
tread  upon  the  stone.'' 

28.  "Next,  let  him  again  offer  a  burnt-offering,  and   say: 
The  maidens  have  worshipped  the  divine  Aryaman  in  the  form 


I 
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of  fire  ;  may  that  good  god  set  her  foot  free  from  her  father's 
house^  but  not  from  her  husband's :  may  he  establish  her 
firmly  there.*  " 

29.  ''  Again,  let  him  lead  her  round  the  altar-fire,  keeping 
it  to  the  right,  and  repeating  the  proper  verses  :  again  let  him 
cause  her  to  tread  with  her  right  foot  ^upon  the  stone,  to  the 
same  verse  as  before :  again  let  him  make  a  burnt-offering,  and 
say  :  '  Thou,  Agni,  art  Aryaman  (the  giver),  forasmuch  as  thou 
givest  to  our  young  maidens  a  heavenly  name  :  they  anoint 
thee,  as  a  firm  planted  tree  with  butter,  because  it  is  thou  that 
makest  husband  and  wife   to  have  one  mind.' '' 

30.  ''  Last  of  all,  let  them  again  walk  round  the  altar-fire, 
keeping  it  ever  to  the  right,  and  repeating  the  proper  verses.'* 

This  ritual,  as  will  have  been  seen,  consists  of  four  well- 
defined  parts — the  taking  fire  to  witness,  the  offering  of  the 
husband,  the  offering  of  the  wife,  and  the  treading  upon  the 
stone.  It  seems  likely  that  all  four  symbolic  acts,  which  are 
absent  from  none  of  the  Grihya  sutras,  though  these  differ  much 
in  detail,  are  part  of  the  original  Indo-Germanic  rite.  Of  the 
importance  attached  to  the  witness  of  fire  there  is  an  amusing 
illustration  in  Yatsyayana's  Eamasutra.  That  author,  learned 
in  the  lore  of  love,  gives  six  prescriptions  for  running  away  with 
a  girl,  whose  parents  will  not  consent  to  an  orthodox  marriage. 
In  tiie  case  of  all  six  he  dwells  on  the  importance  of  having  a 
fire  handy,  that  the  man  may  make  offering,  and  that  the  pair 
may  walk  thric^  round  it.  When  that  has  been  done  it 
matters  not  how  soon  the  parents  of  the  young  lady  become 
aware  of  what  has  gone  on  "  for  it  is  the  uniform  opinion  of  the 
sages  that  marriages  performed  before  fire  turn  not  again.** 
There  are  traces  of  this  part  of  the  rite  even  in  England, 
where  in  some  parts  it  was  the  custom,  perhaps  is,  for  the  whole 
bridal  party  to  walk  round  the  church,  keeping  it  to  the  right. 
It  was  part  of  the  Roman  ceremonial.  In  South  Germany^ 
the  bride  is  said  to  be  still  solemnly  conducted  thrice  round  the 
pot-hanger  in  the  middle  of  the  room.    The  Slavonic  bride  has 
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to  poke  up  the  fire,  and  throw  a  penny  into  the  flame.  In 
Bohemia  the  bride  is  led  to  the  fire-side,  and  made  to  throw 
three  hairs  plucked  from  her  head  into  it.  In  Croatia  and 
Servia  she  is  led  thrice  round  the  hearth,  on  which  a  fire  must 
be  burning. 

The  sacrifice  is  over,  and  with  it  that  part  of  this  ancient 
marriage  rite  which  fell  to  be  performed  in  the  father's  house. 
The  moment  has  come  for  the  going  away. 

31;  **  Let  him  now  unloose  the  girdle  with  which  he  had 
bound  her,  and  sav,  *  I  loose  thee  from  the  noose  of  Varuna 
with  which  the  kindly  god  Savitri  bound  thee  :  in  the  lap  of  the 
creator,  in  a  world  of  good,  I  make  ready  for  thee  a  fair 
dwelling  place  with  thy  husband.  I  loose  from  thee  this  noose 
of  Varuna  with  which  the  bounteous  SaWtri  bound  thee  :  in 
the  lap  of  the  creator,  in  a  world  of  good,  I  establish  sure  thy 
husband  and  thee." 

The  meaning  of  this  part  of  the  ceremony  is  clear  enough. 
The  time  is  at  hand,  or  has  comey  when  she  is  to  **  forget  her 
father's  house.'' 

32.  **  So  saying,  let  him  lead  her,  or  cause  her  to  be  carried 
out."  Ohe  friend  goes  with  them  from  the  old  house  to  the 
new,  the  god  in  whose  sight  they  have  plighted  their  mutual 
troth. 

33.  **  Raking  the  fire  on  the  altar  into  a  pan^  they  bear  it 
behind  the  pair." 

34.  "  And  this  fire  they  must  keep  ever  burning.** 

35.  ''  Should  it  go  out,  it  must  be  kindled  again  in  one  way 
only  ;  by  rubbing  two  pieces  of  wood  against  each  other.** 

^6.  **  Or  fire  may  be  brought  for  the  purpose  from  the  house 
of  some  learned  Brahmin.'* 

37.  *'  Moreover  the  wife  or  the  husband  must  fast  during 
the  whole  of  any  period  that  this  fire  is  not  burning." 

38.  '^  Or  he  may  bring  a  bumt-ofiEering,  and  say  the 
appropriate  verse,  in  which  case  he  need  not  fast.*' 

39.  '^  As  he  props  up  the  wagon  let  him  say,  '  The  Earth  is 
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supported  by  truth ;  the  heavens  are  held  up  by  the  Sun  : 
through  righteousness  the  Adityas  stand  firm,  and  Soma  is 
fixed  in  highest  heaven.*  " 

40.  "  As  he  yokes  the  two  oxen  let  him  say,  *  There  is  a  god 
that  is  mighty  wherever  oxen  draught  cattle  have  to  be 
spanned ;  we  invoke  him  at  every  fight;  we  call  our  friend 
Indra  to  help  us.*  " 

41.  '*  He  must  yoke  the  right  animal  before  he  yokes  the 
left.'* 

42.  **  As  she  places  her  foot  in  the  wagon  let  him  say, '  Here 
is  a  chariot  gay  with  kinsuka  flowers,  made  of  salmali  wood,  of 
the  colour  of  gold,  well  made,  and  with  fair  wheels :  step  into  it, 
O  wife  and  go  on  thy  way  to  the  world  of  immortality,  let 
the  bridal  procession  go  forward  that  it  may  be  well  with  thy 
husband.  Mount  higher  and  higher,  destroying  the  foes ; 
mount  on  thy  husband's  head,  and  be  lady  of  the  house  by 
reason  of  thy  children.  Rule  thy  father-in-law ;  rule  thy 
mother-in-law ;  bear  rule  over  thy  sisters-in-law ;  bear  rule 
over  thy  brothers-in-law.' " 

According  to  other  authorities  the  father  must  sit  down  and 
take  his  daughter  in  his  lap,  out  of  which  she  is  to  be  taken 
by  her  husband.  Compare  the  Roman  custom  according  to 
which  the  bride  had  to  be  taken  from  her  mother's  embrace. 
In  the  same  text  the  bridegroom  is  directed  to  say,  as  he  takes 
the  bride  out  of  her  father  s  lap,  "  May  the  gods  we  worship 
send  back  whence  they  came  the  illnesses  that  arc  wont  to 
follow  in  the  train  of  the  marriage  procession  of  the  bride.'* 
To  return  to  Apastamba ; 

43.  "  Ix)t  him  take  two  threads,  one  blue  and  the  other  red, 
and  lay  them  down  across  the  track,  so  that  the  right  wheel  will 
go  over  the  blue  thread,  and  the  left  wheel  over  the  red 
one.  As  he  docs  this,  let  him  say,  '  Blue  and  red  are  the  two, 
and  the  witchcraft  that  is  in  her  cannot  pass  them :  her 
rehitions  will  now  prosper,  her  husband  is  in  bonds.' " 

44.  **  As  the  cart  moves  over  the  two  threads  let  him  say. 
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*  May  the  gods  we  worship,  &c.  (as  above),  let  no  waylayers, 
lying  in  wait,  attack  the  bridal  pair:  passing  along  well-built 
roads  may  they  overcome  all  danp^er  and  see  their  foes  flee  before 
them.  1  have  entered  ou  the  well-made  road,  sure  and  pros- 
perous, a  road  on  which  a  hero  takes  no  harm,  nay,  even 
makes  himself  master  of  the  goods  of  others.'  '* 

45.  "  And  when  they  pass  by  bathing-places,  posts,  or  cross- 
roads, let  him  say,  O  twin  Asvins,  do  you,  rejoicing  in  my 
house  grant  to  your  worshipper  riches  and  ten  goodly  sons  ; 
make  our  liquor  pleasant  to  drink,  O  Lord  of  Glory.  Drive 
away  the  wicked  post  that  stands  in  our  way."  This  last 
verse  furnishes  perhaps  a  good  example  of  the  way  in  which 
this  old  ritual,  and  all  rituals,  are  put  together.  The  formulas 
are  not  composed  ad  hoc ;  but  are  chosen  from  existing  material. 
In  the  present  case  it  is  the  second  part  of  a  verse  already  old 
which  has  won  for  it  a  place  in  this  prayer-book. 

The  cross-road  has  not  yet  lost  its  terror  for  the  ever  young 
mind  of  man.    Only  yesterday  we  read  of  the  memorial  to  Con- 
vocation of  certain  clerg}'men  in  England   who  regret  the  loss 
of  what  they  call  the  '*  salutary  horror  of  the  act  of  self-destruc- 
tion" engendered  by  the  burial  of  the  corpse  without  Christian 
rites  at  the  cross-road.     The  symbolic   barring  of  the    way  by 
the  two  threads  is  curious.     Two  things  are  mixed  up  in  it.     It 
is  a  bar,  but  not  intended  to  be  an  effectual  one,  to  the  passage 
of  the  bridal  pair.     This  may  be  a  remnant  of   marriage   by 
capture.     It  has  analogies  all   over  Europe.     In    France   the 
procession  is  brought   to    a  stand  for   a   moment   by  a    rope 
stretched  across  the  streets.     In  Bohemia  a  chain  is  used  ia  the 
same  way,  having  in  the   middle  a  great  loop  of  silk,  or  a  rope 
adorned  with  flowers.    In  Texel  a  broom  or  a  beam  of   wood 
is  laid  across   the  road  ;   in   the    Rhineland  a  chain  of  flowers. 
In  Aargau  as  soon  as  the  bride,  seated  in  the  cart,  has  reached 
the  end  of  her  native  village,  the  young  man   and  maidens  of 
the  place   bar  her  way  with   sticks,   chains  and   ropes.     It 
it  the  busineM  of  the  bridesman  to  cut  a  way  through   this 

4S 
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I  barricade  with  the  bridal  sword.    The   commentator  naya  that 

the  posts  that  are  adjured  are  po.ite  iixcd  firm  in  the  earth  for 
cattle  to  rnb  themselves  acfain.  Well-made  roods  were  few 
in  those  days,  and  mich  ii»  did  exist  were  not  well  lighted. 
What  IB  the  origin  of  man's  reverence  for  and  fear  of  a  cross- 
road ?  Gautama  clames  them  with  temples  of  the  gods  as  vener- 
able things  you  must  never  put  on  your  left.  All  that  can  be 
conjectured  is  that  it  has  something  to  do  with  the  burial 
of  the  dead.  For  the  rite  for  suicides  is  a  survival  in  their 
case  of  what  was  a  wider  practice.  Pavnanias,  for  example, 
tells  us  that  the  Greeks  chose  cross-roads  by  preference  as  a 
place  of  burial.  So  do  .the  Slaves  of  to-day.  This,  of  course, 
carries  us  back  only  one  step.  We  do  not  know  why  the  cross- 
road seemed  to  our  fathers  a  ground  to  be  chosen  to  tako  their 
rest  in.  But  the  practice  may  well  have  given  to  the  cross- 
road the  reputation  it  still  enjoys.  The  dead  are  there ;  and 
the  dead  know  how  to  resent  any  want  of  respect  shown  to 
them  by  the  living. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  gates  that  are  to  be  burst  open  for  the 
bride  are  to  close  again  at  once  and  for  ever  against  the  train 
of  awful  influences  she  will  bring  with  her  if  the  merciful 
gods  do  not  send  these  back  whence  they  came.  This  idea  in 
clearly  expressed  in  the  verse  said  by  the  husband  as  the 
wheels  of  the  cart  go  over  the  two  threads. 

46.  **  If  thev  come  to  a  river  and  must  tnVe  boat,  let  him 
f^y,  '  May  this  lord  of  the  forest  [  the  boat  ]  take  us  to  the 
further  shore  in  safety ;  may  the  stream  be  easy  to  cross  that  we 
may  see  length  of  days  and  good  luck." "  In  the  commentary  he 
is  directed  to  take  up  hi:*  position  behind  the  boat  and  look  down 
its  length  while  he  nays  this  verse.  The  next  precept  is 
extremely  amusing. 

47.  "  She  must  not  look  at  the  crew." 
The  crew  are  the   first  strange   men   she  has  met  or  been 

thrown  in  contact  with  since  she  passed  from  her  faiher't 
charge  to  that  of  her  husband's ;  and  no  time  is  lost  in  warning 
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her  that  her  eye8  must  henceforth  be  for  her  husband  only.  In 
another  text  the  very  natural  rule  is  given  that  if  they  come  to 
a  deep  place  she  is  to  shut  her  eyes. 

48.  *'  When  they  are  over  let  him  say,  *  O  God  Indra,somay 
we  reach  the  further  shore  of  evil,  and  live  in  the  light  happily.' " 
Two  European  analogies  can  be  cited.  In  Scandinavia  care  is 
taken  to  avoid,  if  possible,  the  passage  of  a  stream  between  the 
chui*ch  and  the  house.  It  means  danger  from  evil  spirits.  In 
Slavonic  countries  the  bride  must  be  carried  across  any  bridges 
that  are  in  the  way,  if  she  is  to  escape  great  suffering,  and  even 
death,  in  childbirth.  I  omit  certain  expiatory  rites  and  verses 
which  are  now  prescribed  for  the  event  of  some  ill-omen  actually 
happening  which  it  proves  impossible  to  avert,  such  as  passing 
u  cemetery,  the  breaking-down  of  the  cart,  &c.  The  feeling 
that  hitches  of  this  last  kind  are  evil  and  foretell  evil  has  not 
yet  passed  away. 

4'J.  '*  As  lie  p  nv.ts  out  the  house  to  her,  let  him  say,  '  Look 
with  a  revcri'iil  iiieiidly  eye  at  our  processiou  and  at  this  house 
with  uU  that  it  contains ;  may  God  Savitri  make  the  whole 
goodly  show  a  blessing  to  your  husband.'  " 

The  commentator  explains  that  the  whole  goodly  show  meantt 
the  presents  and  ornaments  of  all  sorts  with  which  the  friends 
ot  both  bride  and  bridegroom  have  filled  it.  The  exhibition  of 
presents  then  is  a  rite  of  immemorial  antiquity ;  and  there 
is  something  to  be  said  for  this  form  of  it,  under  which  the 
bride  does  not  as  with  us  fly  straight  away  from  it,  but  finds 
all  her  treasures  of  the  sort  already  decorating  her  new  house. 

50.  '*  As  he  unyokes  the  oxen,  the  right  one  first,  let  him 
say,  *  Your  loving  kindness,  O  twin  Asvins,  givers  of  all  good 
things,  has  come  into  our  heartii,  you  have  granted  us  our 
hearts'  desire :  watch  over  us,  0  Lords  of  Glory,  may  we  enter 
this  house  enjoying  the  friendship  of  Aryaman.  May  the  gods 
Savitri,  Brihaspati,  Indra  and  Agni,  Mitra  and  Varuna  ever 
protect  us  :  may  Tvashtri,  Vishnu,  and  the  God  of  Love  that 
whall  pivc  us  chiHreu,  unyoke  you.*  *' 
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The  solemn  moment  has  come  in  wbich  the  bride  must  put 
her  foot  for  the  first  time  into  her  new    home.     That  is  not  to 
t  be  done  lightly.     The  husband  goes  in    first   by   himself,  and 

makes  the  preparations  stated   in  the  next  rule. 
^  51.     *'  Let   him   spread   out   in    the    middle  of   the   house 

{  the  skin  of  a  bull  putting  the  neck  to  the  East   and   the  hairy 

side  uppermost,  and  say:  'Spread  the  skin  for  a  protection 
and  guard  for  this  woman  ;  Oh  Sinivnli,  grant  that  she  may  bear 
children  here,  and  enjoy  Bhoga's  good-will.'  Then  let  him 
cause  her  to  enter  with  her  right  foot  foremost  and  saying  this 
verse  :  *  I  enter,  but  not  »o  as  to  bring  death  to  my  husband* 
this  happy  and  kindly  house,  that  shall  be  full  of  children, 
full  of  goodly  children,  it  will  nourish  me,  dropping  butter  :  I 
enter  it  and  am  glad  at  heart.'  She  must  pass  the  threshold 
without  threading  upon  it.''  The  bull's  skin  is  a  puzzle. 
The  right  foot  foremost  we  have  already  had.  But  the 
precept  that  the  bride  must  put  her  right  foot  and  not 
her  left  first  into  her  new  home  is  in  full  force  in  many 
parts  of  Europe  to  this  day.  In  the  Upper  Palatinate 
the  bride  must  put  her  right  foot  foremost  the  whole  of  her 
marriage  day,  "  that  she  may  not  fall  from  her  marriage 
vow,  but  remain  good  and  brave."  In  Bohemia  she  is  warned 
to  enter  the  church  with  her  right  foot  foremost.  The  Al- 
banians and  the  Slaves  agree  in  directing  her  to  enter  her  new 
home  in  this  way. 

In  the  Roman  rite  the  bride  was  carried  over  the  threshold 
by  the  bridesman,  while  the  pronuba  warned  her  not  to  let  her 
foot  come  in  contact  with  the  stone.  I  have  myself  seen  the 
same  thing  done  in  Scotland.  How  is  it  all  to  be  explained? 
Tho  Anthropological  Socioty  nlu^st  tell  us.  Is  the  bride  carried 
across  tlie  threshold  to  ensure  her  against  a  stumble  on  the 
threshold  of  her  new  home  and  her  new  life  ?  Or  is  that  too  a 
remnant  of  the  time  when  the  weeping  victim  of  men's  violence 
was  bt»rno,  an  unwilling  prey,  into  her  husband's  house  P  le 
3«lie  (lin'ctrd  not  to  steji  upon  the  threshold   because   under  it 
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brownies  and  fairies  live,  who  will  avenge  an  insult  to  it  ?  In 
Germany  it  is  still  believed  that  the  souls  of  the  departed  are 
under  the  threshold.  In  building  a  new  house  care  has  to  be 
taken  not  to  tread  on  it,  for  that  is  apt  to  hurt  the  poor  souls. 
The  threshold  is  a  place  of  burial  among  primitive  people. 

As  a  solemn  joint  sacrifice  was  the  la»t  part  of  the  ceremonial 
in  the  father's  house,  another  sacrifice  is  the  first  thing  in  the 
husband's  house.  I  omit  the  details  of  this,  merely  noting  that 
the  fire  used  is  the  fire  that  has  been  carried  all  the  way  behind 
the  pair,  and  that  again  the  wife  is  directed  to  lay  hold  of  her 
husband  during  the  whole  of  the  sacrifice.  Then  follows  a 
symbolic  act  of  great  interest. 

52.  '^  Let  him  now  place  in  the  lap  of  his  wife  the  son  of  a 
woman  who  has  borne  sons  only,  all  of  whom  are  alive,  and  say, 
*  It  is  by  Soma  that  the  Adityas  are  strong ;  it  is  by  Soma  that 
the  earth  stands  fast ;  Soma's  high  place  is  in  the  lap  of  all 
these  stars.'  Let  him  give  fruit  to  the  boy,  and  say :  *  Bo  fruit- 
ful, and  may  she  shine  in  the  world  by  her  children.'  Then 
[when  the  boy  has  gone]  let  him  say :  *  May  the  desire  of  my 
heart  be  granted  to  me  in  this  house  by  your  children  boru 
of  thee ;  be  wakeful  here  to  keep  my  house  ;  unite  thy  body  to 
thy  husband;  keep  my  house  for  me  when  thou  art  an  old 
woman.  Lo  !  here  is  a  wife  who  promises  me  good  luck  ;  come 
together  and  see  her  ;  give  her  good  luck  and  then  go  your 
ways.'  After  this  let  him  sit  silent  with  his  wife  until  the 
stars  rise." 

All  this  is  extremely  interesting.  In  the  Punjab  to  this  day 
a  boy  is  placed  in  the  lap  of  the  young  wife.  The  boy- 
bridegroom's  elder  brother  sits  down,  opens  her  legs,  and  takes 
the  bridegroom  between  her  thighs.  The  bride  sits  similarly 
between  the  bridegroom's  thighs,  and  takes  a  little  boy  into  her 
lap.  But,  what  is  even  more  interesting,  is  the  fact  that  in 
many  widely  separated  parts  of  Europe,  a  similar  custom  pre^ 
vails.  In  Corsica  a  child  is  put  in  the  bride's  lap ;  she  tenderly 
kisses  it,  and  then  is  herself  embraced  by  the  bye-standers  who 
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say  :  God  give  thee  luck  ;  three  boys  and  one  girl.  The  Slav- 
onic people  do  the  same,  and  have  a  proverb  which  explains  the 
details  in  the  Corsican  blessing.  A  son,  they  say,  is  the  house's 
pillar ;  a  daughter  is  an  evening  meal  for  a  stranger.  So  the 
Albanians  believe  that  an  owl  sitting  on  a  house  means  that  a 
death  is  about  to  take  place  there,  or  that  one  of  the  inmates 
is  about  to  be  delivered  of  a  daught.er ! 

Apastamba,  curiously  enough,  knows  nothing  of  another  use, 
which  flourishes  to  this  day  in  every  branch  of  the  now  wide- 
dispersed  Indo-Germanic  family.  You  will  have  guessed  that 
I  refer  to  the  practice  of  throwing  rice  over  the  newly-mar* 
ried  pair. 

53.  "When  the  stars  are  up  let  them  rise,  and  go  outside, 
and  walk  towards  the  East  or  towards  the  North.  Let  him  point 
out  to  her  the  pole  star  aud  Arundhati  [one  of  the  Pleiades] 
and  say  :  [for  the  pole  star  ]  *  Thy  dwelling  stiindcth  sure  ;  thy 
eeat  is  immoveable ;  thou  art  Hrm,  aud  firmly  established  :  thou 
art  the  post  round  which  the  stars  revolve,  like  oxen  treading 
com  ;  protect  me  against  all  who  would  do  me  harm.' 

[For  Arundhati]  *  When  the  seven  sages  fixed  Arundhati  fast 
as  the  first  of  the  Krittikas,  the  other  six  owned  her  as  their 
queen :  may  this  my  wife  ever  prosper  more  and  more,  may 
she  be  another  [the  eighth]  Krittika.'  " 

The  seven  sages  are  the  seven  stars  of  the  great  bear  :  the 
Erittikas  are  the  Pleiades.  The  seven  sages  had  the  seven 
Krittikas  to  wife.  Arundhati  was  seventh  in  rank,  but  shone 
pre-eminently  as  a  true  and  faithful  wife,  and  was  rewarded  for 
that  by  the  primacy  among  the  Pleiades  bestowed  upon  her. 
You  see,  then,  that  Arundhati  is  for  Apastamba  what 
Sarah  was  for  the  compilers  of  the  Christian  Marriage 
Service,  the  model  of  a  true  and  faithful  wife.  This 
part  of  the  rite  has  not  yet  died  out  in  India.  Keams' 
account  of  the  marriage  ceremonies  of  one  of  the  com- 
munities of  Southern  India  he  treats  of,  ends  with  the 
words:  *' The  couple  then  unite  their  hands  and  walk  round 
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the  altar  three  times,  tread  upon  a  grinding-stone,  look  up  in 
the  sky  at  a  star,  and  enter  the  room.  Near  Vasishtha  (wha 
is  in  lat.  60  N)  is  a  small  star,  repi-esenting  his  wife  Arundhati. 
Astrologers  watch  carefully  their  motions,  because  their 
influences  are  variously  modified ;  and  whatever  new  married 
couple  see  them  in  an  auspicious  conjunction  or  position,  they 
are  sure  to  live  happily  together  for  a  hundred  years."  (Moor, 
Hindoo  Pantheon,  p.  87.) 

Here  let  us  leave  our  Indo-Gerraanic  pair.  I  think  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  the  picture  is  a  pleasing  one.  The  joy  a 
and  the  pains  of  the  day  are  over,  and  the  two  stand  alone 
together  in  the  clear  moonlight,  looking  up  into  heaven,  and 
praying  that,  as  Arundhati  called  Vasishtha  lord^  and  trusted 
in  the  gods,  so  this  woman,  by  divine  assistance,  may  secure  for 
her  husband  and  herself  a  long,  a  happy,  and  a  virtuous  life. 


Ordinaky  Genebal  Meeting,  held  on  Wednesday,  the  28th 
March  1894. 

Mr.  H.  a.  Acworth,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  previous  Meeting  were  read  and  con- 
firmed. 

The  election  of  the  following  new  member  was  announced  : — 

Mr.   Muncherji   Framji   Khan,    Merchant,  Chundanwady^ 
Bombay. 

The  following  donations  were  announced  and  thanks  voted 
to  the  donors  : — 

To  the  Library. 

From    the  Anthropological   Society  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland — A  Journal,   Vol.  XXIII.,  Nos.  2  and  3.     Prom  th^ 
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Asiatic    Society    of  Bengal — A  Journal,   Vol.    LXII.,  Part  I., 
Nos.  2  and  3,  18l'3. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read  : — 

Charms  or  Amulets /or  some  Diseases  of  the  Eyb. 

By  Mr.  Jivanji  Jamshedji  Modi,  B,  A. 

Faith  in  the  virtue  of  charms  and  amulets  is  common  to 
almost  all  nations  and  all  ages.  The  belief  has  l^eu  preva- 
lent at  one  time  or  another,  among  almost  all  countries.  It  is 
a  common  belief  in  manv  countries,  even  now,  that  the  mere 
carrying  of  certain  medical  preparations  or  plants  on  the  body 
of  a  person,  has  the  power  of  healing  diseases.  They  say  that 
similar  faith  has  not  entirely  ceased  in  England  even  at  the 
present  time. 

Pieces  of  parchment  with  passages  from  the  Bible  were  carriod 
about  by  the  Jews  on  their  bodies  as  amulets,  and  they  were 
known  as  phylacteries.  Pieces  of  paper  with  passages  from 
the  Koran  are  carried  about  bv  the  Arabs  under  the  name  of 
Tdviz  (amulets).  One  very  often  comes  across  such  amulets 
among  the  Hindus.  The  subject  of  this  paper  is  a  similar  charm 
or  amulet  prepared  by  a  respectable  Parsee  family  at  Nowsaree 
for  a  complaint  of  the  eye  known  as  ^c|  (ulcer  of  the  cornea). 
The  charm  is  known  there  by  the  name  of  ^"AX^i  "^ftl  «.«.» 
the  thread  for  the  ulcer  of  the  cornea.  A  large  number  of 
people  afflicted  with  that  complaint  go  to  Nowsaree  from 
adjoining  villages  to  take  the  charm  from  the  Parsee  family. 
Later  on  I  will  also  give  the  test  of  a  Persian  amulet  with 
passages  from  ancient  A  vesta  texts.  The  use  of  that  amulet  is 
enjoined  generally  for  all  kinds  of  eye  complaints. 

As  an  instance  of  the  still  surviving  belief  in  the  virtue  of 
amulets,  is  mentioned  the  case  of  the  anodvnp  necklace 
which  is  made  up  of  be^ids  formed  from  the  roots  of  bryony 
and  which  is  suspended  from  the  necks  of  infants  with  the 
object  of  helping  the  process  of  their  teething.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  the  particular  plant^  used  in  the  channels 
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to  possess  the  medicinal  properties  of  curing  a  particular 
disease  if  taken  internally.  The  popular  belief,  then  transfers 
the  efficiency  of  internal  application  to  mere  external  application 
and  turns  the  medicinal  plant  into  a  mere  charm  or  amulet. 
How  far  that  is  true  in  the  case  of  the  charm  I  am  describing 
this  evening,  I  leave  it  to  medical  members  of  our  Society  to 
determine. 

The  plant  whose  root  I  have  placed  on  the  table  for  the 
inspection  of  the  members  of  our  Society,  is  known  at  Nowsaree 
as  m\  ^m\i  (vftr  mogr6),  and  is  used,  as  I  have  said,  as  a 
charm  or  an  extraordinary  cure  for  a  complaint  in  the  eye 
known  as  |^C|-  it  is  identified  by  Dr.  Lisboa  as  "Jasminum 
Pubescens,"  coming  nearer  to  "  Jasrninura  Rottlenarum."  Dr« 
Lisboa  says,  that  its  uses  are  not  known,  and  that,  like  the  flowers 
of  all  Jasminums,  its  flowers  are  more  or  less  scented. 

They  say  that  there  lived  in  Xowsaree,  about  60  years  ago,  a 
Parsee  gentleman^  named  Sorabjee.  One  day  a  fakir  happened 
to  pass  by  his  door  and  was  pleased  with  his  looks.  To  show 
him  hifl  liking  for  him,  he  taught  him  a  cure  for  the  ulcer.  He 
showed  him  the  plant  in  the  adjoining  gardens  and  fields 
and  asked  him  to  follow  the  following  instructions  to  make  the 
application  of  the  plant  perfectly  efficacious  as  a  cure.  He  also 
s»id  that  the  cure  could  only  be  produced  by  Sorabjee  or  some 
male  members  of  the  family  in  direct  line  of  descent  from  him. 

The  person  who  is  in  the  direct  line  of  male  descent  from 
Sorabjee  has  to  go  to  the  place  where  the  plant  grows  on  a 
Saturday  evening  and  invite  the  plant  for  the  next  raorniufr, 
"^•H  ^H^llMl^l"  i«  the  Gujarati  phrase  used  at  Nowsaree 
for  the  invitation.  The  process  of  this  invitation  consists  in 
placing  a  few  grains  of  rice  at  the  root  of  the  plant  and  savin *» 
**  I  will  take  you  away  to-morrow  for  the  cure.** 

The  man  must  go  to  the  plaut  early  in  the  morning  the  next 
day,  i.e^  Sunday,  before  washing  himself  and  dig  out  the  root. 
The  root,  after  its  being  dug  and  eul  out  Irom  the  plant,  must,  on 
no  aocount,  be  allowed  to   touch    u^j^aau  the  mother  ^arth.     Il 
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must  be  dricfl  and  not  allowed  to  touch  any  wood.  It  must  be 
kept  suspended  from  u  wall  by  a  nail.  Women  in  their  menses, 
men  after  their  wet  dreams,  and  persons  in  the  state  of  such 
temporaiy  uneleanliness  must,  on  no  aceouut,  touch  these  roots, 
otherwise  they  lose  all  their  so-called  medicinal  properties. 

To  prepare  the  thread,  it  is  necessary  that  the  yam  must 
have  been  prepiirod  by  a  spinster.  Some  say  that  it  is  neces- 
siiry  to  do  so  on  the  ^K-fl^l^^  day.  Seven  threads  of  the  yam 
are  woven  into  one  which  is  then  put  round  the  root,  so  as  to 
pass  thrice  o\or  it. 

If  the  patient  has  the  ulcer  in  the  left  eye,  he  is  to  put  on 
the  thread  on  tlie  ri^ht  ear  and  vice  versd.  Before  so  putting 
it  on,  the  smoke  of  frank-inconse  must  be  passed  over  it. 

'I'he  person  carryin^^  the  thread  for  the   patient   should   take 
rare  not  to  put  hiuisi^lf  in  any  state  of  uneleanliness.     Again,  the 
putient  niii-t  ^ii  no  account  let  it  fall  on  the  ground  or  on   hin 
bed.     If  it  falls  on  the  ground  he  is  to  send  for  quite  another 
thread.    If  it  fulls  on  a  sleeping  bed  it  must  be  again  submitted 
to   the  process  of    passi!\<»;  the  smoke    of    frank-incense   over 
it.     It  must  l>c  iniraediateiy  removed  when  the  patient  is  free 
from  his    complaint,  otherwise  it    may    further  spoil    the  eye. 
Tiie    family     ^\llich     inherits    the    right    of     producing    the 
medicinal      projn^rMi  s    in     the     above-described     manner     is 
proliibitcil  ii«  :ii  c!i:ir;;ing  any  fe(\s  to  the  jxitients  for  preparing 
the  threads.     lUil  they  someiimes  ask  the  patients  to  feed    the 
doijs  of  the  street**,  as  mi;  i;ct  of  charitv  in  return  for  the    cure. 
It  is  siiid  that  hundre<l?*  of  nn  n  of  all  religions  from  the  adjoiu- 
ing  villages  go  to  Nuwsirec  to  take  the  thread  so  prepared,  for 
llit^  ]>atients  atilicted  with  'leers  in  their  villagi^s.     It  is  very 
n(»tic<abL'  ihat    in  hrlia    while  at    times    illiterate    j>eople    of 
different  religions  knock  on<'  another's  head  for  their   so-called 
/cal  for  th(*ir  religion,  at  other  times   they  resort  to  the  priests 
of    the     ho^til'   ciimmunities     for   the   siikc   of    charms    and 
amulets.     It  is  not    rare  for  a  Hindoo  to  go  to   a    Mahomedan 
3Iuolu,  a  rurs<  e  Mobed  or  a  native  Christian  l^tdre,  nor  is  it 
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rare  for  a  Mahomedan,  a  Parsee  or  a  Christian  to  go  to  a  Hindoo 
Brahamin,  and  so  on,  to  fetch  from  him  a  charm  or  an  amulet 
blessed  by  incantations  from  the  scriptures  of  that  very  religion 
which  they  seem  to  hate  with  words  and  sometimes  with 
blows. 

The  invitation  to  the  plant  in  the  above  case  on  a  Saturday 
evening,  to  be  prepared  to  be  taken  away  for  the  ulcer  the  next 
morning,  seems  to  be  something  like  an  invitation  to  the  spirit 
of  the  tree.  It  reminds  us  of  the  belief  in  the  transference  of 
a  disease  to  a  tree  or  to  the  spirit  in  the  tree.  In  Ennemoser's 
History  of  Magic  (Vol.  II.,  p.  206)  we  find  the  following 
reference  to  the  belief  which  is  somewhat  akin  to  the  invitation 
to  the  plant  in  our  above  story  of  Nowsaree. 

**  Amongst  the  forms  of  adjuration  we  find  the  commence- 
ment thus,  "  Twig,  1  bind  thee ;  fever  now  leave  me."  Westen- 
dorp  relates  the  following  Netherlands  practice:  ^  Whoever  has 
the  ague,  let  him  go  early  in  the  morning  to  an  old  willow  tree, 
tie  three  knots  in  a  branch,  and  say,  'Gtjod  morning  old  one! 
I  give  thee  the  cold ;  good  morning,  old  one  ! '  He  must  then 
turn  round  quickly  and  run  off  as  fast  as  he  can  without  look- 
ing behind  him.*^ 

This  belief  in  the  transference  of  a  disease  to  something  else 
reminds  us  of  the  so-called  cure  for  another  complaint  of  the 
eye,  known  as  the  ^i(r/^jft  (stye). 

The  best  remedy  believed  in,  for  curing  this,  is  the  knocking  at 
midnight,  at  the  door  of  the  house  of  a  man  who  has  two  living 
wives.     While  doing  so  he  has  ta  utter  these  words,   ''^i^i^ 

i.e.,  Stye !    you  are  the  breaker  (of  the  peace)  of  a  house.     To- 
day it  is  my  turn,  to-morrow  it  will  be  yours.** 

This  cure  for  the  ^[(r/^^ft  reminds  us  of  another  cure  for  the 
same.  The  mere  application  of  a  dried  bomaloe  or  Bombay  duck 
upon  the  stye  is  believed  to  be  efficacious,  because  the  '=»^ii(r/(^ft 
(stye)  is  said  to  be  of  the  Brahamin  caste  ( '^igiM'd  M<t  )• 
And  as  the  Brahamins^  being  strict  vegetarians,  shudder  at  the 
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sight  of  fisli,  so  the  stye  being  a  Brahaniin  by  caste,  will  shud- 
der at  the  sight  of  the  boraaloe  and  will  immediately  leave  the 
eye  of  the  patient  on  the  application  of  that  [fish.  (Compare 
the  following; — 

'*  A  singular  remedy  is  adopted  against  dyspncea  or  fainting, 
which  they  call  *  mountain  sickness.'  lliis  they  (the  Kirgese) 
represent  to  themselves  under  the  form  of  a  young  lady,  before 
whom  they  utter  to  the  patient,  the  most  obscene  and  disgust  - 
ing  expressions^  thinking  thereby  to  shock  the  lady's  modesty 
and  drive  her  away." — C/tines^'  Centrai  Asia.  Vol.  /.,  p.  124,  by 
Dr,  Lanailell), 

The  above  storj',  of  a  charm  for  the  eye  prepared  by  a 
respectable  Parsee  priestly  family  at  the  direction  of  a  fakir, 
naturally  leads  us  to  inquire  if  there  are  any  strictly  Parsee 
chaims  or  amulets  for  the  eye  spoken  of  in  the  old  Persian  books. 
We  find  nothing  on  the  subject  in  the  older  books,  but  the  later 
Persian  Revayats  give  a  Tdviz  or  an  amulet  for  curing  all 
general  complaints  of  the  eye.  I  have  taken  the  text  of 
this  amulet  from  the  manuscript  copy  of  the  Uevuyat-i-Burzd 
Kavam-ud-din  belonging  to  Mr.  Exlalji  ^Kersaspji  Antia* 
Zend  teacher  at  the  Sir  Jamshedji  Madressa.  The  text  gives 
the  following  instruction  as  to  how  the  amulet  is  to   be   put  on 

^J   '^y-^  r'-^-   ^'^  ^-^^  ^^  (^  ^^^^'^  ^^  r^  **^»>^ 


3 


i.e.,  ''  To  be  tied  on  the  left  hand  until  the  complaint  of  the 
eye  is  cured.  To  tie  and  untie  it  with  the  Kaj  of  Beheram 
Yazad.''  • 

The  text  of  the  amulet. 

(*)     Wtf  faiiil  thsK*  flentenc<^  also  iu  the  PAt^iod  purtion  of  the  VanAiit  juki. 
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Translation  9 

"In  the  name  of  God.  In  the  name  of  the  strength  and 
splendour  of  Fredun  the  son  of  Athawy&n.  We  praise  the 
swift-horsed  Sun.  We  praise  the  immortal,  glorious  and 
swift-horsed  Sun,  We  praise  the  strong-eyed  Tishtrya.  May 
(so  and  so,  e.  g.,  A  dor  Cheher  the  son  of  Ader  Cheher),by  virtue 
of  the  strength  and  power  of  the  splendour  of  Fredun,  the  son 
of  Athawy&n,  by  virtue  of  the  strength  of  the  northern  star» 
be  healthy  in  body.  May  it  be  so.  May  there  be  good  life 
and  good  marks.     May  it  be  good.     May  it  be  so." 

The  text  of  the  amulet  is  written  in  a  mixture  of  Avesta  and 
Persian  characters.  Again  it  is  written  in  Ave^ta^  Pazand  and 
a  little  of  Pehelvi.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  the  production  of  a 
iterary  man,  versed  in  the  sacred  books. 

Now,  it  is  worth  inquiring  why  Hvarfi  Ehsha^ta  (the  Sun), 
Tishtrya  (the  star  Sirius)  and  Fredun,  the  well-known 
monarch  of  the  Peshd&dyan  dynasty,  alluded  to  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  his  Talisman,  are  mentioned  in  this  Persian  amulet 
or  talisman. 

The  reason  why  the  Sun,  the  star  Tishtrya  (Sirius)  and 
other  stars  are  mentioned  in  the  amulet  for  the  eye,  seems  to  be 

(*)  This  and  the  next  sentence  are  taken  from  the  Kiinrshed  Nyiish. 
(3)  Here  miist  be  written  the  name  of  the  patient,  f.  y.   Ader  Cheher  son  of 
Ader  Cheher. 
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that  the  old  Persian  books  of  the  A  vesta  use  a  metaphorical 
lanp^uage  in  whic.h  these  luminaries  are  represented  as  pos- 
sessing good  strong  eyes.  Poets  very  often  compare  eyes  with 
the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars  and  such  heavenlv  bodies.  For 
example  the  Sun  is  spoken  of  as  the  "  bright  eye  and  monarch 
of  the  world.*'  So  the  A  vesta  speaks  of  the  Sun  and  the   Mithra 

as'the  eyes  of  Ahura  Afazda  '-^fH^  •  kjJJ^di^^^  kjjjrn^ 
(  f^^6  •)Otf^^^tf^yacnaLXVIII— 22).  Mithra  the  god  of 
h'ght  is  said  to  be  the  possessor  of  ten-thousand  oyes-{)^>>H3^Vj) 
a  ■^6f!0**H  y*'-  X.  7).     The  star  Tishtrya  is  said  to  possess  good 

strong  eyes    (  6{)*>6^^)*-?»^3     Khurshed  Nyaish  7). 

Now  the  reason  whv  the  name  of  Fredun  is  mentioned  in 
this  amulet  is,  that  to  this  renowned  monarch  of  the  PcshdA- 
dyan  dynasty  of  ancient  Iran,  are  attributed  by  later  traditions 
the  supernatural  powers  of  curing  many  diseases  by  charms  and 
amulets.  This  Fredun  is  the  Thraetaona  of  the  Avesta  who  is 
compared  with  the  ^rfT  of  the  Vedas.  He  is  spoken  ot  in  the 
Fravardin  yasht  (yt.  XIII — 131)  as  having  discovered  some 
cures  for  fevers,  snake-bite,  &c.  The  Pehelvi  Dadastan-i-Dini 
alludes  to  this  when  it  refers  to  him  as  a  person  knowing  all  kinds 

of  medical   cures.       (  ))^Q    JKJ^OOD    \t}  XXXVII— 

35.)  The  Pazaud  portion  of  the  Vanant  Yasht  alludes  to  this 
fact.  Mirkhond  in  his  Rauzat-us-safa  speaks  of  Fredun  as 
being  very  friendly  to  physicians  and  as  being  an  ardent  student 
inquiring  into  the  nature  of  human  constitution. {')  Later 
books  say  that  it  is  owing  to  his  connection  with  all  kinds 
of  medicines  and  cures  that  the  name  of  Fredun  is  mentioned 
in  various  Persian  charms  and  amulets. 
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1  beg  to  lay  on  the  table  for  the  inspection  of  members  a 
ring  which  is  the  property  of  Dowager  Lady  Ruttonbai  Jam- 
shed  jee.  It  is  intended  to  be  used  as  a  cure  for  the  ulcer  in 
the  cornea  of  the  eye.  It  is  made  of  a  kind  of  stone  having 
on  one  side  the  form  of  an  eye  with  the  eye-ball  and  the  white 
of  the  eye  clearly  marked.  This  amulet  is  enjoined  to  be 
passed  over  the  eye  several  times  every  morning  by  some 
person  other  than  the  patient,  and  it  is  believed  to  lessen  the 
ulcer  or   the  opacity  of  the  cornea  gradually. 


Ordinary  General  Meeting  held  on  Wednesday,  the 
25th  April  1894. 

Mr.  KuARSETJi  RusTAMJi  Cama,  Vice-President,  took  the 
chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  previous  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  election  of  the  following  new  members  was  announced: — 

Mr.  Kaliandas  Keshavdas,  B.A.,  43,  Manoredas  Street,  Fort, 
Bombay.  Mr.  Harilal  Harshadray  Dhruva,  B.A.,  LL.B., 
Judge,  Naosari,  and  Mr.  Ochchavram  Nanabhai  Haridas,  B.A., 
LL.B.,  Solicitor,  Malabar  Hill,  Bombay. 

The  following  donations  were  announced  and  thanks  voted  to 
the  donors  : — 

To  the  Library, 

From  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Ceylon  Branch.  A  Journal 
Vol.  XL,  No.  41. 

From  Beriin— Zeitschrift  Fur  Ethnology  for  1893  Heft  VI. 
The  following  Paper  was  then  read :— 


8  til         ANTURoroLOCIirAL    SOCIETV    uF    HtUfBAT.       [voL.    III. 

A  few  Ancient   Hklikfs   about   the  Ecuprk  and  a  Few 

Sl'PKRSTlTlONH    BASED    ON    THO«K    BkLIEPS. 

liy  Mr.  JivANJi  Jamsueuji  Modi,  B.A. 

The  la8t  eclipse  of  the  Sua  ou  the  sixth  of  this  month  has 
suggested  to  me,  the  subject  of  my  paper  this  evening.  Sitting 
on  the  veranda  of  my  house  the  pre\*ious  evening,  I  heard 
a  few  mill-hands  talk  various  things  about  the  phenomenon 
and  about  the  customs  to  be  observed  on  the  occasion.  [ 
thought  that  an  inquiry  iut^>  the  belief  of  the  ancient  Persiant 
about  the  cause  of  the  eclipse,  a  comparison  of  that  belief  with 
the  beliefs  of  other  ancient  nations,  and  an  enumeration  of 
the  superstitions  based  ou  those  beliefs,  would  form  a  fitting 
subject  for  a  paper  before  this  Society.     Hence  this  paper. 

The  ancient  Aryans  and  the  different  nations  that 
descended  from  them  held  a  belief  that  the  eclipse  was  the 
result  of  a  fight  between  a  hostile  power  and  the  Sun  or  Moon 
as  the  eclipse  happened  to  bo  solar  or  lunar.  Though  accord. 
iiig  to  Sir  Monier  Williams,  Arya-bhata  who  lived  in  the  fifth 
century  after  Christ,  knew  the  true  theory  about  the  cause  of  the 
eclipse,  the  M4habhllrata  poiuts  to  a  similur  belief  among 
the  ancient  Hindoos.     Dowson  thus  desi*ribes  the  belief.     (*) 

**  H&hn  is  a  Daitya  who  is  supposed  to  seize  the  sun  and 
he  moon  and  swallow  them^  thus  obscuring;  their  ravs  and 
causing  eclipses.  He  was  son  of  Viprachif  ti  and  Sinhikii. 
and  is  called  bv  his  TiK^tronvralo,  Suiiihikeva.  He  had  four 
arms,  and  his  lower  part  ended  in  a  tail.  He  was  a  great 
mischief-maker  and  when  the  gods  had  produced  the  Amrita 
by  churning  the  ocean,  ho  assumed  a  disguise  and  insinuating 
himself  amongst  tliem  drank  some  of  it.  The  sim  and  moon 
detected  him  and  informed  Vishnu,  who  cut  off  his  head  and 
two  of  his  arms,  but,  as  he  had  sei^ured  immortality,  his  body 
waft  placed  in  the  stellar  sphere,  tlie   upper  parts,    represented 

(I)  Dow  sou' b  Chit'**ual  1>M  ii«  Lsiiv  •  i  )]ii>(hi   .MytlH-Ii'gT.    1  kt  w<i>icl  R.  hii. 
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by  a  dragon's  head,  being  the  ascending  node  and  the  lower 
parts,  represented  by  a  dragon's  tail,  being  Ketu  the  descend- 
ing node.  Rahu  wreaks  vengeance  on  the  sun  and  moon  by 
occasionally  swallowing  them.'*  The  same  story  is  referred  to 
in  the  Vislmu  Parana.  Thus  it  is  the  fight  between  the  Daitya 
Rahu  and  the  sun  or  moon  that  causes  the  solar  or  the  lunar 
eclipse.  According  to  Pictet  {*)  it  is  this  story  that  has  given 
the  Sanscrit  word  rahugnihai  its  secondary  meaning  of  eclipse. 
ThQ  same  authority  gives  different  myths  of  the  same  kind  pre- 
valent in  other  nations.  The  ^lougols  have  taken  this  belief 
from  the  Indians  with  this  difference,  that  among  them  Aracho 
has  taken  the  place  of  Rahu.  The  Scandinavians  say  that 
there  are  two  wolves  Skull  and  Ilati  which  always  run  after  the 
sun  and  the  moon.  Hati  which  is  also  known  by  the  name  of 
iLanagarwr  (the  dog  of  the  moon)  will  in  the  end  devour  the 
moon.  It  is  this  tradition  that  has  given  rise  to  the  Burgundiau 
phrase  '*  May  God  save  the  moon  from  the  wolves,''  which  is 
used  ironically  for  a  distant  danger. 

The  ancient  Greeks  at  one  time  believed  that  Diana  or  the 
moon  once  fell  in  love  with  Endyioion,  the  beautiful  shepherd 
when  he  once  slept  unclothed  on  ilount  Latmos  and  that  the 
lunar  eclipses  were  due  to  her  absence  from  the  Heavens  to  pay 
her  frequent  nocturnal  visits  to  her  lover  on  the  earth. 

The  Romans  believed  that  the  sorcerers  and  majricians, 
especially  those  of  Thessidly,  had  the  power  to  bring  the  moon 
down  to  the  earth  from  the  heaven  to  aid  them  in  their  en- 
chantments and. that  the  eclipse  was  due  to  this  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  magicians.  The  Chinese  belief  about  the  eclipse  is 
thus  described  by  Lewis  Le  Comte.(')  ''All  nations  have  ever 
been  astonished  at  eclipses,  because  they  could  not  discover  the 
cause  of  them  ;  there  is  nothing  so  extravagant  as  the  several 
reasons  .some  have  given  for  it ;  but  one  would  wonder  that  the 
Chinese,  who  as  to  A.stronon)y  may  justfy  claim   seniority   over 


(*)  Lea Origiiit^s  luJo-Kurt>ptN'imeH     Tome  II.,  p.  86. 

(»)     A  coinpleW  Historj  of  tho  Empire  of  Chiua.  br  Lewis  Le  Comte,  JtBuit. 
pp   TO  and  487. 
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all  the  world  besides,  hav(»  reasoned  as  absiurdly  on    that   point 
as  the  rest ;  they  have  fancied  that  in  heaven  there  is  a  prodigious 
great  dragon  who  is  a  professed  enemy  tr)  the  sun  and  moon 
and  ready  at  all  times  to  eat  them  up.     For  this  reason  as  soon 
as  they  perceive  an  eclipse,  they  all  render  a  terrible  rattling 
with  drums  and  brass  kettles  till  the  monster  frightened  ut  the 
noise  lets  go  his  prey     ....     While  the   astronomers  are 
in  the  tower  to  make   their  observations   the  chief  Mandarins 
belonging  to  the  Lipon  fall  on  their  knees  in  a  hall  or  court  of 
the   palace,     looking    attentively    that   way,    and     frt»queiitly 
bowing  towards  the  sun  to  express  the  pity  they  take  of  him  or 
rather  to  the  dragon  to  beg  him    not  to  molest   the   world   by 
depriving  it  of  so  necessary  a  planet."     The  same  author  later 
on  thus  describes  what  he  saw  during  an  eclipse. 

"The  Chinese  were  terribly  alarmed,  imagining  that  the  earth 
was  going  suddenly  to  envelope  in  thick  darkness.  They 
made  a  hideous  noise  all  abroad  to  oblige  the  dragim  to  be  goii#». 
It  is  to  this  animal  that  they  attribute  all  the  disap]K'aranceH 
of  the  stars,  which  come  to  pass,  they  say,  becau.sc  the  celestial 
dragon  being  hunger  bit,  holds  at  that  time  the  sun  or  moon 
fast  between  his  teeth  with  a  design  to  devour  them."  (*) 

Coming  to  the  belief  among  \hv  ancient  Persians  we  find  no 
reference  to  the  eclipse  in  the  oldest  writings  of  the  Avesta. 
Among  the  Pi^helvi  books  we  find  the  Dinkard  only  siiying  that 
the  moon  shines  with  the  light  of  the  sun.  (')  It  is  the  Dadis- 
tan-i-Dini  (")  that  attempts  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  ecHp.so. 
TIk'  sixty-eighth  question  in  that  work  runs  as  follows  : 

),i^))a)  -^^  ^  ^C  ^  )  ^^  ^ 


(M     A  t«^mi>lii«'    Mi5*'M\     «;■   tli»-    Kini.i!  • -.f  Cliiiin,    by   Lowim    Ijc  Ctiiiit#. 

.Ff«*ijiT.  I .  Is7. 

(*)     l).i-f«ir  r«    ii»J  »u   V.il.  I.   :.J.r;, 

(^,    s.  n.  i:.,  v.:.  \\  Hi.  \v.  .tM>.\.i;.ni  r.tt,  ii   iii.-jj 
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Whea  something  catches  hold  of  the  Moon  or  Sun,  what  is 
Ihc  cause  (vahilnfi)  of  it  ?  and  from  what  does  it  always  catch 
hold  ? 

TliK  reply  U  iig  follmvif. — 

iP  ))^£j^  wow    i^-0)^i^  ^-Cy  i9)o»  ^*   'W 


2Va«j(/rt<to»i. 

"  Two  opaque  (avin)  dark  faces  (or  bodies)  move  and  revolve 
far  below  the  sun  and  the  moon.  When  in  the  usual  revolu- 
tion of  the  sky,  they  pass  below  the  sun  or  below  the  moon, 
it  (t.  e.,  one  of  the  two  opaque  bodies)    becomes  a  covering 

and  stands  as  a  curtain Y    )^^  )  over   the    sun.     Thus   it  is 
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that  the  .sun  or  the  mooii  is  nut  sci^n.  Of  both  these  opitque 
bodies  one  is  trailed  the  head  and  the  other  the  tail.  Their 
motion  in  exphiinid  in  the  ealeuhition  of  astronomers.  How- 
I'ver,  in  standing  in  the  way  of,  and  in  covering  those  lumina- 
ries, they  do  not  thereby  (aetually)  raise  a  covering  over 
those  luminaries.  From  (the  fact  of)  the  lumiuariea  being,  in  a 
place  pure  and  free  from  opposition,  and  from  (the  fact  of)  the 
(two)  c(mcealers  (of  light)  being  far  below  them,  there  result** 
no  diminution  of  light  in  tho<;e  luminaries,  except  this,  that  their 
light  is  concealed  from  the  world,  and  that  their  all-adorning 
energy  of  supplying  light  to  the  earth  during  that  time  is 
incomi>lcte.  " 

It  appears  from  tliis  pa>.>agtr  that  the  ancient  Persians 
believed  that  the  eclipse  was  caused  by  two  opaque  dark 
bodies  interfering  between  us  and  the  luminaries,  that  thcae 
dark  bodies  moved  nmch  below  the  luminaries,  and  that  their 
cutting  off,  of  the  light  of  th<'  luminaries  was  temporary.  We 
do  not  find  in  the  l)adistan-i-l)in-anv  clear  reference  to  the  two 
opaque  dark  bodies  as  Wing  distinctly  hostile  to  the  sun  uud 
the  moon,  but  the  following  passage  in  the  Shikand  Gumanik 
Vijar  shows,  a*?  Dr.  WeM  says,  that  thcM'  bodies  were  hostile  lo 
the  luminaries  : 

•*  And  these  two  fiends  that  ar^.-  greatly  powerful  who  are 
f»pi>onents  of  the  planetary  nuu  and  moon  move  below  the 
splendour  of  (those)  two  luminarie'».''(") 

The  idea  of  there  being  some  heavenly  bodies  opposed  to 
•  »ther  heavenly  bcKlii--  is  not  entirely  foreign  to  iVrsian  belief. 


i'  I      f'h'   f    .•  j«nk/!i'«he«l  \y  l»:i  '"ii  il  •-•i.iiig  .nnii  Dr.  Wo»,  p.  H>0.  «.h  IV,  10. 

»■  ^    ^f.  r..  i:.  .\xix.  L>i.  w.  .. 
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•  According  to  the   Zadsparam  (*)  some  heavenly  bodies  are   said 

to  belong  to  the  good  creation,  and  others,  for  example,  the 
planets,  to  the  evil  creation.  Again,  there  is  another  thing  to 
be  noticed  in  the  Mahabhurata  version  of  the  cause  of  the  eclipse 
and  the  Dadistan-i-Dini  version.  One  of  the  two  interfering 
dark  bodies  is  spoken  of  in  the  Dadistan-i-Uini  as  the  head  (sar) 
and  the  other  the  tail  (dilmb).  So  in  the  Mahabharata,  Rahu's 
body  being  cut  into  two  pieces  by  Vishnu,  his  upper  parts  wei-e 
represented  by  a  dragon's  head  and  his  lower  part  by  a 
dragon's  tail. 

Not  only  do  these  references  in  old  books  point  to  a  belief 
in  a  fight  between  a  hostile  power  and  the  luminary  as  the 
cause  of  the  eclipse,  but  as  Pictet  points  out,  the  very  words 
for  eclipses  in  different  nations  point  to  that  belief.  For  ex- 
ample the  Persians  speak  of  the  eclipse  as  ^  U^  lo  ^ji  or 
wUjf   oi^  i,c,^  the  capture  of  the  moon  or  the  captuie   of  the 

8un,(*)     The  Pehelvi  word  )1^))(y)  vakhdAntan   used    in    the 

above  passage  of  the  Dadistan-i-Dini  is  also  a  synonym 
of  Persian  'giraftan'  and  means  '*  to  catch  hold  of,  to  seize.'* 
The  Sanscrit  fr^  which  has  come  to  mean  an  eclipse  in  Gujarati 
has  also  the  same  primary  meaning.  According  to  Pictet 
*  camman,'  the  old  Irish  word  for  eclipse,  signifies  '  combat.' 

Again  a  few  proverbs  of  different  nations  also  point 
to  the  belief  that  a  fight  with  a  hostile  power  was  the 
cause  of  the  eclipse  of  the  luminary.  For  example,  the  tradi- 
tion of  a  fight  between  two  wolves  and  the  sun  or  the  moon 
being  the  cause  of  the  eclipse,  has  given  rise  to  a  proverb 
among  the  Burgundians  which  is  used  ironically  for  a  distant 
danger  but  which  literally  means  "  May  God  save  the  moon 
from  the  wolves,"  The  Tamils  also  hold  the  belief  of  the  fight  and 
so  we  find  in  one  of  their  quartrains,  illustrating  *  generosity 


(t)     S.  B.  E.  V.  West's  Pehelvi  texts  I.,  ch.  III.,  4. 

(>)  Vide  the  word  o^«^  in  Dr.  Steingass's   PersUn-fiDgliflh  Dictionary. 
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to  fallen   foes',  a   reference   to  tliis  belief.     An  old  quartrain 
siivs : — 

**  Worthy  men,  when  they  Ix'hold  whei\j  foes  are  foiled • 
themselves  too  feel  sore- abashed  and  do  not  hasten  on  to  crush 
<hem.  Behold  the  strong  invulnerable  dragon  dniws  not  near  the 
inoou  (to  swallow  it)  when  it  is  in  its  t-ender  crescent  days/'( ' ) 
Again  take  our  common  Gujarati  pi^overb  ^A^^  ^l^li-  When 
two  iicrsons  begin  a  quarrel  we  generally  say  H^^  ftiiJl  i.e.,  the 
ec1i|>se  has  eoinmenccd. 

We  will  now  speak  of  some  of  the  ecli|)seH  immortalized  ia 
InstorVt  as  having  pnKluced,  by  a  superstitious  belief  in  them* 
marvellous  changes  in  the  destiny  of  great  men  and  great 
armies. 

Eclipses  were  generally  rcgaixled  by  almost  all  the  ancient 
nations  as  precursors  of  some  events  of  great  importances. 
Herodotus  supplies  us  with  some  instances.  When  the  famous 
bridge  over  the  Hellespont  was  completed  by  the  IVrsian 
king  Xerxes,  the  occurrence  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun 
struck  the  monarch  with  alarm.  **At  the  moment  of  depur* 
tare,"  says  Herodotus,  "  The  sun  suddenly  quitted  his  seat  in 
the  heaven,  and  disapjK'areil,  though  therc  were  no  clouds  in 
Mffht,  but  the  sky  was  clear  and  serene.  Day  was  thus 
turned  into  night ;  whereupon  Xerxes,  who  saw  and  remarked 
the  pro<ligy,  was  seized  with  alann,  and  sending  at  once  for  the 
3Iagians,  inquired  of  them  the  meaning  of  the  j)ortent. 

They  replied — *'  G(kI  is  foreshadowing  to  the  Greeks  thede- 
iitruction  of  tli(*ir  cities;  for  the  sun  foretells  for  them,  and  the 
mo<»n  for  us.*'  So  Xerxes  thus  instructc<l,  proceeded  on  his 
way  with  great  gladness  of  heart/ '{'') 

According  to  the  same  authority  it  was  a  solar  eclipse  that 
had  frightened  the  Spartan  general  Cleombrotus  into  rccallin)( 


( *)     N-fliflyAr.   Fuiir  Hundred  quartrain?*  in  Tamil  by  G.  Tope.  p.  155. 
('}    RaTrliuM.>ii'a  IfcrudutuH,  Bk.  I.,  Ch.  37. 
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liis  army  from  the  task  of  building  the  wall  at  the  Isthmus.  (^) 
Again  it  was  an  eclipse,  known  subsequently  as  the  **  Eclipse 
of  Thales/*  being  predicted  by  him,  that  had  frightened  the 
two  fighting  nations  the  Lydians  and  the  Medians,  into 
entering  into  some  terras  of  peace.  (') 

Malcolm,  who  believed  that  Cyaxares  the  Median  king  spoken 

of  by  Herodotus,  was  the  same  as  Kaikiloos  of  Firdousi,  points  to 

a  passage  in  the  Shdh-nameh  (')  as  referring  to  this  above  eclipse 

J)  redicted  by  Thales  of  Miletus,     In  the  expedition  of  Kdoos  to 

Ma^enderan,  according  to  Firdousi,  K^oos  and  his   army  were 

struck  with  a  sudden  blindness  which  had  been  foretold  by  a 

magician. ''     Malcolm     says,  that  the  predicting  magician  is 

uo  other  than  Thales  of  Miletus  and  that    the    blindness  was 

nothing  but  the  darkness  caused  by  the  eclipse.     (*j  I  think  it 

is  a  far-fetched  comparison   of    events  suggested  to  Malcolm 

by  his  zeal  to  find  striking  resemblances  between  the  events 

of  the  reisrns  of   the  two  monarchs.     If  Firdousi's   account  of 

the  phenomenon   refers  to  anything,  it  is  to  a  sudden  volcanic 

eruption. 

From  Tacitus  we  learn  that  Drusus  the  son  of  Tiberius  made 
use  of  the  occurrence  of  a  lunar  eclipse,  which  occurred  during  the 
time  of  a  revolt  by  three  Roman  legions  under  his  command,  to 
frighten  his  soldiers  and  thus  to  suppress  the  revolt.  Tacitus 
thus  describes  the  event,  "  The  night  that  followed  seemed  big 
with  some  fatal  disaster  when  an  unexpected  phenomenon  put  an 
end  to  the  commotion.  In  a  clear  and  serene  sky  the  moon  was 
suddenly  eclipsed.  This  appearance,  in  its  natural  cause  not 
understood  by  the  soldiers,  was  deemed  a  prognostic,  denouncing 
the  fate  of  the  army.  The  planet,  in  its  languishing  state, 
represented  the  condition  of  the  legions  ;  if  it  recovered  its 
former  lustre,  the  efforts  of  the  men  would   be  covered  with 


(»)  Bk.  IX.,  10. 

(«)  Bk.  I.,  74. 

(^)  Vuller  I.,  p.  828, 

(•)  History  of  Peraia,  Vol.  I.,  p.  315, 
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suci't\«»j? Tlio  crowd   ill   the  meantiiiK*   stood  at  ^ze : 

4»vrry  j^loant  of  li<rlit  inspirod  the  inon  with  joy,  and  the  sudden 
jH<^oin  di^prcssed  their  lioarts  with  f2^rief.  The  clouds coudciist'd 
and  the  moon  was  supposed  to  be  h>st  iu  utter  darkness.  A 
mohnieholy  horror  siezed  the  multitude  ;  and  mehuicliolv  is  sure 
to  engender  superstition.  A  religious  panic  spread  through 
tlie  arniy.  The  appearance  in  the  lieaveiis  foretold  eternal 
lalwur  to  the  loj^ions  and  all  lamented  that  bv  their  oriracs 
they  had  called  down  upon  themselves  the  indip^nation  of  tlie 
^(ids.  Drusus  look  advantage  of  the  moment. "  Tacitus  then 
d(.*sciibes  atsome  len<i:th  how  Drusus  by  promises  and  by  the 
tvrror  caused  by  the  <'cli})se,  subdued  the  spirit  of  the  insurgent 
sohlicrs  (Ann lis  V(d.  T.,  '2>>)  (*). 

Plutareli,  in  his  Lives  (-)  refers  to  several  eclipses  which  had 
iio^itated  the  minds  of  ^reat  men  and  ^ifreat  nations  in  antiquity. 
An  eclipse  of  the  sun  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Romulus  had 
j^reatly  a«:ilated  the  minds  o/  the  Romans.  An  eclipse  at  the 
lime  when  Pericles  was  embarking  for  an  exjK»dition  against  the 
IVlopnesians  had  frigliteni'd  tlie  pilot  and  his  men.  **The  whole 
Uet»t  was  ill  readiness,  and  Pericles  on  board  his  own  jjallev  when 
there  happened  an  eclijise  of  the  sun.  This  sudden  darkne.SH 
was  looked  upon  as  an  unfavourable  omen  and  threw  them  into 
the  greatest  consternation.  Peneles.  observing  that  the  pilot 
was  much  astonislie<l  and  perplexed,  took  his  cloak  and  having 
covered  his  eyes  with  it,  askcnl  him,  **Jf  he  found  anything 
terrible  in  that,  or  consi<h'red  it  as  a  siid  iiresjiire  K*  V\yoTi  hin 
answering  in  the  negative,  he  siiid,  ''Where  is  the  diiVerenee 
between  this  and  the  other,  except  that  something  bigger  than 
my  ch>kc  causes  th(»  eclipse  1"  "  (") 

hi  tlie  last  Macedonian  War,  the  Roman  Consul  /Emilina 
Paullus,  predicting  the  occurrence  of  an  eclipse,  by  his  superior 
knowledge  of  Astronomy,  prepared  his  soldiers   for  the  event 


(' )     The  Works  of  Taoltus  hr  A,  Murphy.  Vol.  I. 

i-)     Pluiaroh'R  Ijven,  u.kiL.:.*!-.a  lyj.  and  W.  LiugaorQ^,  Vol.  1  ,  p.  58- 
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and  cheered  them  up  while  the  phenomenon  spread  terror  and 
alarm  in  the  Macedonian  array.  According  to  Livy,  it  was 
Sulpicius-Gallus,  a  general  of  the  Consul,  who  predicted  the 
eclipse.  The  event  is  thus  described.  **  An  eclipse  of  the  ifoon, 
it  was  known  to  Sulpicius,  would  occur  that  night,  and  he 
thought  it  prudent  to  prepare  the  soldiers  for  it.  When  the 
eventful  moment  arrived,  the  soldiers  went  out  indeed,  to 
assist  the  moon  in  her  labours,  with  the  usual  clamour  of  their 
kettles  and  pans,  nor  omitted  to  offer  her  the  light  of  their 
torches  ;  but  the  scene  was  one  of  amusement,  rather  than  fear. 
In  the  ilacedonian  camp  on  the  other  hand,  superstition  pro- 
duced the  usual  effect  of  horror  and  alarm  ;  and  on  the  following 
day  the  result  of  the  battle  corresponded  to  the  feelings  of  the 
night."  According  to  Plutatch,  the  Consul,  ^milius  Paulus, 
sacrificed  eleven  heifers  to  the  moon  and  several  oxen  to 
Hercules  on  that  occasion.  (^) 

When  Dion  was  pre  paring  an  expedition  against  Dionysius  of 
Syracuse,  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  alarmed  his  soldiers.  Miltas, 
the  diviner,  *'  assured  them  that  it  portended  thesudden  obscurity 
of  something  that  was  at  present  glorious ;  that  this  glorious 
object  could  be  no  other  than  Dionysius,  whose  lustre  would 
be  extinguished  on  their  arrival  in  Sicily.'*  (^) 

In  the  expedition  of  the  Athenians  led  by  Nicias  against 
the  Syracusans,  a  lunar  eclipse  retarded  the  retreat  of  the 
Athenians.('^)  **  Everything  accordingly  was  prepared  for  em- 
barkation, but  in  the  night  there  happened  an  eclipse  of 
the  moon,  at  which    Nicias  and  all  the  rest  were  struck  with  a 

great  panic,  either  through  ignorar.ce  or  superstition 

They  looked  upon  it,  therefore,  as  a  strange  and  preternatural 
phenomenon,  a    sign  by  which  the  gods  announced  some  great 

calamity Supposing  the  eclipse  a  prodigy,  it  could  not, 

as  Philochorus  observes,  be  inauspicious  to  those  who  wanted  to 


M     Ibid  Vol.  T..  y.  450. 
(')     Tbid  Vol.  IlL.  p.  .-^OJ. 
(V)     Ibid  V.d    II..  p.  24a. 
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fly,  bat  on  the  contrary,  very  favourable ;  for  whatever  is 
transacted  with  fear,  seeks  the  shadow  of  darkness ;  light  is  the 
worst  enemy.  Besides,  on  other  occasions,  as  Anticlides  remarks 
in  his  commentaries,  there  were  only  three  days  that  people 
refrained  from  business  after  an  eclipse  of  either  sun  or  moon  ; 
whereas  Nicias  wanted  to  stay  another  entire  revolution  of  the 
moon,  as  if  he  could  not  see  her  as  bright  as  ever  the  moment 
she  passed  the  shadow  caused  by  the  interposition  of  the 
earth." 

Now  we  come  to  the  question  of  the  different  customs  and 
usages  observed  by  different  people  at  the  time  of  the  eclipse,  (a) 
either  with  a  view  to  help  the  luminary  in  his  supposed 
difficulty,  (h)  or  to  threaten  and  frigliten  his  supposed  opponent, 
so  as  to  force  him  to  slacken'  his  strong  grasp  of  the 
luminarv'. 

To  help  the  luminary  in  his  difficulty,  some  resort  to  self- 
sacrifices,  offerings,  or  prayers.  For  example,  the  Mexicans 
fasted  during  the  eclipses  just  as  our  Hindoo  friends  do. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  determine  exactlv,  what  it  was  that  led 
people  to  fast  durin<2^  the  eclipses.  Perhaps  it  was  a  pious 
desire  to  participate  in  the  grief  of  the  luminary  that  was 
supposed  to  have  iK-en  attacked  by  an  opponent.  Some  are 
frijjrhtencd  into  fastinii:,  lest  the  extraordinarv  event  mav  brinir 
some  mischief  during  the  process  of  eating.  Again,  it  is 
possible  the  origin  of  the  custom  may  be  due  to  the  desire  of 
undergoing  a  little  privation  in  order  to  avert  a  greater  mishap. 
It  is  a  little  sacrifice  to  propitiate  the  powers  to  avert  a  gn»ater 
danger.  The  latter  view  is  illustrated  by  a  custom  of  the 
Mexican,  women,  who,  they  say,  maltreate<l  themselves  on  .luch 
occasions,  while  their  young  girls  got  themselves  bled  in  their 
arms.  This  l>elief  of  the  Mexican  women,  brings  us  to  some  of 
the  observanct^s  observed  by  Indian  women  on  such  occasions. 
Women  who  are  enceinte  are  advised  to  lie  down  during  the 
eclipse,  so  as  to  avoid  coming  under  the  shadow  of  the  eclipse, 
lest  the  evil  influence  of  Rfthu  might  overtake  them   and  their 
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children  in  embryo.  They,  as  well  as  their  husbands^  must  avoid 
cutting  or  breaking  anything  during  the  time  of  the  eclipse.  If 
they  do  not  do  so,  their  future  children  are  affected  some  way  or 
other.  Children  with  cut  ears  or  defective  parts  of  some 
members  of  the  body,  are  sometimes  pointed  out  to  us,  as  the 
result  of  carelessness,  or  obstinacy  on  the  part  of  the  parents  in 
not  properly  observing  this  rule  of  abstaining  from  cutting  or 
breaking  anything  during  the  time  of  the  eclipse.  The  ancients 
believed  in  the  influence  of  the  moon  on  women.  The  moon  had 
all  feminine  characteristics,  and  was  therefore  a  female  goddess 
while  the  sun  possessed  the  male  characteristics.  The  sun  and 
moon  as  such,  represented  the  creating  and  conceiving  powers 
of  nature.  That  being  the  case,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
wt»men,  especially  those  in  the  state  of  conception,  ready  to 
show  in  various  ways  their  sympathy  in  the  grief  of 
the  luminary  when  attacked  by  a  supposed  opponent. 
Among  the  customs  observed  by  the  ancient  Romans,  we  find  a 
peculiar  mode  of  helping  the  luminary  to  get  out  of  his  supposed 
difficulty.  It  was  the  custom  of  lighting  torches  and 
candle-sticks  and  of  pointing  them  to  the  sky  to  recall  the  light 
of  the  eclipsed  luminary.  Plutarch  refers  to  this  custom  in  his 
life  of  ^milius  PauUus.  C) 

Again  the  custom  of  raising  cries  and  creating  noise  and 
bustle,  with  a  view,  either  to  help  the  luminaries  in  their  hours 
of  trouble,  or  to  frighten  their  adversaries,  seems  to  be  very  old. 
It  was  prevalent  among  the  Romans  of  the  fii*st  century  after 
Christ.  As  pointed  out  by  Pictet,  Juvenal  in  his  well-known 
satire  on  women  refers  to  this  custom  when  he  says   ('): — 

"Such  a  power  of  words  falls  from  her,  you  would  say  so 
many  pans,  so  many  bells  were  being  struck  at  the  same  time, 
lict  no  one  henceforth  fatigue  trumpets  or  brasses;  single  hand- 
ed  she  will  be   able  to   succour   the   moon  in  labour."     As 


(»)    Plutarch's  Lives  tr^nalated  by  Langhorne,  Vol.  I.,  p.  450. 
(s)  Jarenalis  Satim,  by  Lewis  Satire,  VI.,  i40-48. 
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Lnwis  observes,  this  waf^  due  to  the  old  Roman  belief  referred  to 
above,  that  niagicians  and  witc'hes  were  endeavouring  to  brinf^ 
the  moon  down  from  heaven  to  aid  themiu  their  enchantments 
and  that  she  eould  be  relieved  fnmiher  sufferings  by  loud  noises, 
the  beating  of  brass,  and  the  sounding  of  trumjK^ts,  prfKlueed 
to  drown  the  voices  of  the  enchanters.  Thev  sav  that  the  home 
of  this  custom  of  creating  a  noise  with  trumpetsat  the  time  of  the 
eclipse,  was  ancient  Egypt  where  Isis  the  moon  was  honourc-d 
with  the  play  of  drums  and  trumj)ets.  It  is  usual,  even  now,  to 
see  that  in  some  of  the  Native  States  the  apj)earance  of  the 
new  moon  is  announced  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets  and  a  play 
of  drums.  Tacitus  also  refers  to  this  custom  among  the  Komans. 
Describing  the  lunar  eclipse  which  occurred  durii»g  the  time  of 
the  revolt  of  the  three  Roman  legions  in  the  time  of  Emjwror 
Tiberius,  he  says  "  In  a  clear    and  serene  skv    the    moon    was 

suddenly  eclii)sed To  assist  the  niodii  in   her  labours 

the  air  resounded  with  the  clamour  of  brazen  instruments,  with 
the  sound  of  trumpets  and  other  warlike  music*'  (*). 

The  custom  was  prevalent  even  in  the  middle  ages.  It  is 
said  that  *'  the  peoph?  of  Turin  used  to  greet  eclij)'<es  with  loud 
crii^s  fur  which  Si.  ^faximus  of  l\irin  who  lived  in  the  fifth 
centurv  after  Christ  had  to  rebuke  them.  Two  centuries  lator 
St.  Kloi  is  said  to  have  preached  against  this  superstition.** 
A«M-nrding  to  liirgman  the  .Mongols  also  made  loud  cries,  to 
sa\e  the  luminaries  from  thrir  enemies.  The  custom  is  .still 
prevalent  to  a  certain  extent.  ^Ir.  Child  :-)  says  of  the  Siamese 
that  at  the  time  of  the  eclipse  **  guns,  erackers,  gongs,  and 
I'ther  instruinenis  ol' rattling  and  eMnfu^i«»n  innumerable,  are 
hroughl  intn  reipiiNitinu  to  irlghteii  the  fabulous  mol)^ter 
\VA\\\  irom  hi-*  » (Y<)rt  t»»  **\\ allow  th«'  sun  or  moon.**  The 
Siamese  re-*' >rt  to  tlii*-  <-ii«»tnin  ;iIho  on  tin*  <M-e;isinn  of  their  now 
vi'ir'sday   to  expel  evil  spirits  from   tin- precincts    <if    the  citv 


VM     Th.-  .\iiii;iS  -r  I-i.-itu^.  Bk.  I..  -JS.     Tr.iM-I.itrtl  l.y  A.  Murphy.  Vcl.  I. 
C'i      I»  •    I'-..  A^Lji.  .  T  Fiw'  V.ai*   r.  si;„ii.  \\  .\    1.  ('hiM.  |..  201. 
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and  thus  to  bring  about  prosperity  and  happiness.  Pietet  says 
that  this  custom  is  still  prevalent  among  the  Greenlanders  and 
also  among  several  tribes  of  Africa. 

In  India  this  custom  is  said  to  be  more  or  less  prevalent 
in  several  parts  ;  but  on  this  side  of  the  country,  the  principal 
means  believed  to  be  eflScacious  and  therefore  adopted  to 
relieve  the  luminary  is  to  present  offerings  and  to  give   alms 

in  charitv.     Hence  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  Hindoo    women 

•I 

throw  c(\<H  r\\^\  {i.e.,  seed  and  grain)  high  in  the  air  towards 
the  luminary  supposed  to  be  in  affliction,  with  the  words 
i>.l>S  ^4$^>i>>li  ^6^  t'^*  Leave  your  grasp.  The  \\ords  very 
often  heard  in  the  Bombay  streets  announcing  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eclipse,  viz.,  Cl^  ^1-1  v^  ^gi^  tend  to  the  same 
belief.  It  is  generally  the  lower  classes  such  as  the  Mangs 
and  the  Dhers  that  go  about  in  Bombay  streets,  uttering  the 
above  words,  and  asking  for  alms.  The  presence  of  these  lower 
classes  is  accounted  for  by  the  following  story  which  is  on  its 
face  a  corrupted  version  of  the  original  MCihabhdrata  story 
given  above.  I  give  the  story  as  narrated  to  me  by  a  Hindoo 
mill-hand  on  the  evening  preceding  the  last  solar  eclipse. 

Rama  on  his  return  from  Lanka,  after  the  victorious  fight 
with  llavan,  gave  a  feast  to  his  victorious  army.  Mahadev  and 
Purvati  were  serving  the  meals.  Mahadev  drew  the  attention  of 
Parvati  to  the  presence  of  a  low  class  Mang  in  the  assembly 
and  asked  her  to  be  careful,  and  to  serve  him  the  meals 
from  a  distance.  This  drew  the  attention  of  Ram  who  slew 
the  Mdng  boy  for  daring  to  go  there  to  mar  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  feast.  The  mother  of  the  boy  took  up  the  head, 
placed  it  in  a  basket  and  tried  to  resuscitate  it  with  fresh  water 
With  the  basket  containing  the  head  of  her  lost  son,  she  goes  to 
the  gods  and  goddesses  to  ask  for  her  meals.  In  turn  she  goes 
to  the  sun  and  the  moon  and  asks  meals  from  thera  threaten- 
ing to  touch  them  in  case  of  refusal  and  thus  to  desecrate 
their  holy  character.  It  is  the  shadow  of  her  basket  that 
t*au8es  the  eclipse  and  so  it  is  to  remove  this  Ming  woman,  this 
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importunate  creditor,  from  the  sun  and  the  moon,  that  people 
are  asked,  to  give  offerings  to  the  luminaries  and  alms  in 
charity  to  Maugs  and  Dliers  on  this  earth.  This  story  explains 
why  it  is  that  Mdngs  go  about  for  alms  and  why  the  words  €1*^ 
^1-1  ^  ^4$^l  are  uttered  in  our  streets. 

It  was  usual  among  the  Parsces  until  a  few  years  ago  to  say 
prayers  on  such  occasions  and  to  recite  especially  the  M&h* 
bokht&r  Nj  dish  in  the  praise  of  the  moon  during  lunar  eclipses. 
Mr.  Gaspard  Drouville  said  of  the  Zoroastrians  in  Persia  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century  that  (*)  '*  lis  adressent  leurs  pri^res 
au  soleil,  et  Ics-jours  d'  eclipse  sont  pour  eux  jours  de  desola- 
tions et  de  deuil;  ils  se  posterent  alors  la  face  contre  terre  et 
no  se  relevent  qu'au  retour  des  rayons  de  cet  astre.*' 


Liebrecht 
Zur  Volks 
kunde, 
p.  350. 


Extracts  from  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Tyrrell  Leith's  Mana- 
script  Notes  on  the  subject  of — 

"  THE  DOG  IN  MYTH  AND  CUSTOM." 
{Continued  from  ptige  806.) 
The  Bceotians  had  a  custom  to  pxss  between  a  DoG  cut  in 
half,  as  a  meaos  of  purification.  Liebrocht  sees  here  a  puri- 
fying new  birth  brought  about  by  a  sacrifice  He  points  oat 
tbat  Dogs  were  often  employed  as  Purification-Sacriftcet 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

The  cow,  if  she  it  desired  to  be  fruitful,  is  led  between  the 

front  and  back  parts  of  a  cart  after  they  have  been  separated. 

Diodorua  relates  that  an  E.'yptian  King  dreamt  he  oould 

only  be  happy  and  reicjn  long  if  ho  cut  all  tho  priests  in  two 

and  passed  with  his  retinues  between  the  i)aits. 

Liebrecht  speaks  of  the  custom  of  taking  the  hair  of  the 
dog  that  bites  one. 

Dog  Saoriflce. 
Achilles  throws  2  dogs  and  t    horses    on  th6    pyre    of 
Pntrokhs. 

Gicsar  states  that  the  Gauls  burnt  with  the  dead  nil  he 
had  loved  and  also  animals. 
The  Russians  immolated  a  Dog,  a  cock  and  a  hen  with  the 


n,  p.  349. 


Jb.  p.  S50. 


See  Pictet, 
Vol.  III., 
p.  2£2. 

Pictet,  Vol. 
III.,  p.  252, 
p.  2.'i3. 

Se«  (rrimm.. 


p  24 7.  p.  264     aeail. 


(»)  Vnvage*  en  lViiw»  faiten  t-n  1813  Tome  II.  p    IW, 
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Bog-Demon* 

"  0  my  friends,   drive  away  the   long-tongued  Dog   of  a  Sima  Veda, 
demon,    who    wouhi    approach    the  ever-victorj-conferring 
Bacrifioial   viands   placed   beside  the  exhilarating  expressed 
juice,  i.  e.\  Soma." 

"  Of  the  nonrishiug  sacrificial  liquids    (let    no    marrer  of  /jj.  Part  11-2- 
sacred    rites  hear    even  the   sound).     Drive  away  therefore 
every  Dog,  as  polluting  the  solemnity,  in  the  manner    the 
sons  of  Bhrigu  beat  off  the  Dog  Makka. 

Dog*8  Burial-Suioide. 

In  the  middle  a^^es  in  Germany  suicides  were  subjected  to  a 
dishonourable  burial  called  the  Dogs-burial.  The  corpp^ 
was  flung  from  the  window  or  dragged  from  the  spot  where  it 
lay  with  ropes  by  the  common  executioner,  placed  on  a 
Knncker*s  cart  and  buried  under  the  gallows  or  place  of 
execution  or  where  dead  cattle  were  buried.  The  term 
**  Dogs-buiial  *'  refers  probably  to  the  manner  of  Jezabel's 
death,  \«ho  was  flung  frum  the  window  and  devoured  by 
dogs.  This  shews  thnt  exposure  of  the  corpse  was  considered 
a  dishonor  by  the  Jews  of  that  day. 

The   Lithuanians  sacrificed  horses,  2  hounds  and  a  falcon  Grimm.  Ver 
with  the  dead.  l^^PP- 

Black  AnimalB. 
The  color  black    was  with    the   Greeks,    that    of  animals  Pictet,  Vol. 
offered  to  the  infernal  deities  or  at  funerals.  *'  P' 

To  ward  off  evil  spirits  from  a  babe,  in  the  Island  of  Rugen, 
a  knife  is  placed  iu  the  bed,  in  order  that  it  may  cut  off  the 
head  of  the  •*  Satdhund"  the  evil  spirit. 

Hecuba  was  transformed  into  a  bitch. 

Dog. 

Prokis  (the  dew  according  to   Cog,  Vol.  II.,  page  91)  is  Cox  Jfrtho- 
deserted  by  Kephalos,  her  lover,  who  afterwards  returns  in  .^3aa  Nation 
disguise  and  wins  her  love  again.     When  she  discovert  the  VoL  1.,  ^.  469. 
deception  she  takes    refuge    in  Crete   and   receives    from 
Artemis  a  spear  which  never  fails  to  hit  its  mark  and  a  Poo 
which  always  seizes  its  prey.     She  gives  both   to  Kephalos 
who,  while  she  is  in  hiding,  kills  her  with  the  magic  spear. 

In  Baldin's  dream,  in  the   Elder- Edda  we  read— 


I 
I 
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Cox,  Vol.  II.,       "  Then  uprose  Odin,  the  all-Creator 
P'  And  flung  the  saddle  on  Sleipnir's  back, 

And  downwards   rode  he  to  Nebelheim 
Where  a  Dog  met  him  from  the  lofty  mansion  of  Hel. 
Spotted  with  blood  on  his  front   and  chest 
Loudly  he  bnyed  at    the  father  of    song  : 
But  on  rode  Odin,   the  earth  made  moaning 
When  he  reached  the  lofty  mansion  of  Hel." 

Dog  in  Avestha. 

^^^^^o^*^"®  Whether  the  res|)cct  which   the  Mazdeans  professed    for 

h  I/ATe»ttt  •  1        ..  •'  M      •         r        • 

Zoraostreetle  the  dog  was  a  special  motive,  or  was  a  recollection  of  ancient 

Mazdeisime,      occurrences  of  ancient  beliefs  of   which    the    true    mcantiur 
may  have  been  for<;ottcn,  is  what  we  cannot  tell :  should 


.'• . 


^)» 


simply  view  the  cause  of  it  in  the  gratitude  which  the  dog 

so   jUKtIy    inspired  for  its  good   services  in" 

the   country    life,  the  cultivntioti  of  the  earth,    tli^%M^ia|f 

of  cattle  played  so  considemble  a  part  ?     Perhaps   boti 

correct. 


'  Dog-Angel,  Spirit  of  Ancestor. 

j  The  firat   ti> in  pair  roast   a  sheep  and  they  dropped    three 

handfuls  of  the  meat  into  the  fire  and  said,  "this  is  the  share 
ot  the  fire."  One  pifce  of  the  rest  they  tossed  to  the  skv, 
and  said,  "  this  is  the  share  of  the  An^reU.'*  /i  bird,  thu  vultutp^ 
advanced  and  carried  some  of  it  away  from  before  them,  us 
a  Dog  ate  the  tir:^t  meat. 

Dog-fdced  Men. 

'  Pliny  n  18.  According  to  3/' C'i'f^^"M''*t    on    a   mountain    called    Sulo^ 

'  ,,".     JJ*         there  live  men   whose  f^et are  turn*d  back-ward,  and  who  have 

11  14-22.  .  ; 

eight  toes  on  each  foot ;  while  on  many  of  the  mountains 
there  lives  a  race  ol  men  baring  Arfl(/5  liki  dogs^  who  arc 
clothed  with  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  whose  speech  is 
barking,  and  who,  being  armed  with  claws,  live  by  hunting 
and  fowling. 

Hist.G^'n'-ralo       <'arpiui  ^12tH)  in  his  '  Voyage  toTartary'  telU  of  a  nation 

des  Vovajrr.M     q,j  ^1,^  shores  of   the  Northern   ocean    who  had  the  hoofs  of 
« Provost "i  l.a.  ,    ,      -  ,.      r^  1      «.  ,  1      II 

Haye,  Vol.       **"  ^^  **""  the  face  of  ji  Dor.,  and  of  another    race   dweUiDg 

IX. ,  pp.  ucar  the  desert  which  were  formed  like  dogs. 

•J71  27:'. 
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Ordinary  Gbnbral  Mebiing,  held  on  Wednesday,  the 
27th  June,  1894. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Barrow,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  previous  Meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed. 

The  election  of  the  following  new  members  was  aunounced  :  — 

Mr.  G.  Lawrence  Gomme,  President  of  the  Folklore 
Society,  London,  1,  Beverley  Villas,  Barns  Common^ 
London,  S.  W. ;  and  Mr,  C.  C.  James,  Drainage  Engineer, 
Municipality,  Bombay, 

The  following  donations  were  acknowledged  and  thanks  vot^d 
to  the  donors  : — 

To  the  Library, 

From  the  Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  Journal  Vol.  XXIIL,  No.  4. 

Frou  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Ceylon  Bi*anch,  Journals 
Vol.  XII.,  No.  4:j ;  and  Vol.  XIII.,  No.  44. 

From  Wien  Mittheilungen  der  Authropologischen  Gesells* 
chaft  in  Wien,  Band  XXIV.,  Heft  II. 

From  Berlin,  Zeitschrift  der  Gesellcshaft  Fur  Erdkande, 
Band  XXIX.,  1894,  No.  1. 

Prom  Berlin,  Zeitscrift  Fur  Ethnologic,  1891.,  Hefte  1. 

From  Berlin,  Yerhandlungender  Gesellschaft  Fur  Erdknnde, 
Band  XXL,  1894,  Nos.  4  and  6. 
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From  Netherlands    Inclie^    Bijdragen.tot-de-Faal,  landy    en 
Volken  Kunde  for  1894. 

From  Paris,  Molusine,  Tome  VII.,  Nos.  2  and  3. 
The  following  paper  was  then  read  :— 

On  some   Behari  CuffroMS  and  Practices. 

By  Mr.  Sakat  Chandra  Mitra,  Corresponding  Member  of  the 

Anthropological  Society  of  Bombay. 
In  Behar,  the  wife's  elder  sister  does  not  appear  before  and 
talk  to  her  younger  sister's  husband.  Of  course,  this  custom 
holds  good  of  the  higher  classes  of  Boharis.  The  yoaoger 
Rister's  husband  is  called  ^f^  ^CPnTf  ^^^^  wife's  elder  sister  is 
looked  upon  more  in  the  light  of  a  inother-iu-law  than  in  that 
of  a  sister-in-law.  The  wife's  elder  sister  also,  in  her  turn, 
looks  upon  the  younger  sister  s  husband  more  in  the  light  of  a 
Ron-iii-Iaw  than  in  that  of  a  brother-iu-law,  and,  consequently, 
treats  him  as  such.  This  Behari  custom  is  quite  the  reverse 
of  that  prevailing  among  the  Bengalis.  In  Bengal,  the  wife's 
elder  sister  not  only  appears  before  her  younger  si*«ter's  bus- 
band,  bnt  t'^lks  to  him  and  cracks  jokes  at  his  expense.  The 
brother-in-law,  in  his  turn,  can  only  flirt  and  crack  jokes  at 
the  e.^pense  of  his  wifo's  youngor  sisters  only,  and  not  with  hor 
elder  sister. 

The  Beharis  consider  it  consistent  with  propriety  and 
decorum  to  flirt  and  crack  jokes  with  their  iff'ft  or  mother's 
brother's  wife,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  think  it  improper  to 
crack  j jkes  with  those  ladies  who  stand  to  them  in  the  relation 
of  grand-mother,  that  is  to  say,  with  their  father's  and  mother's 
mothers  and  aunts  (paternal  and  maternal  and  otherwise).  In 
Bengal,  however,  the  Jfr^TT  or  mother's  brother's  wife  is  looked 
upon  more  in  the  light  of  a  mother  tliau  anybody  else  ;  and 
to  crack  jokes  with  her,  in  Bengal,  would  not  only  be  con- 
sidered  as  highly  improper,  but  would  also  be  considered  as  a 
sign  of  the  want  of  good  breeding.  A  Bengali,  ou  the  other 
hand,  can  crack  jokes  to  his  heart's  content  with  those  ladies 
who  stand  to  him  in  the  relationship  of  grand-mother.  In 
Bengal,  a  grandson's  cracking  jokes  with  a  grand-mother 
m^ans  that  he  can  say  to  her  that  he  can  marry  her,  call  her 
his  ^ifo  and  indnlgo  in  free  and  unrestrained  talk  with  her; 
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whereas  she  can  call  him  her  husband,  can  say  that  she  caii 
marry  him  and  indulge  in  that  sort  of  language.  On  thdother 
hand,  a  father's  sister  (  f^^  ),  mother's  sister  («TRft)t  mother's 
brother's  wife  (  fpf)*  )  ^^^  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  mother, 
and  the  tie  of  relationship  with  them  is  hedged  in  with  such 
sanctity  as  cannot  be  violated  even  by  talking  freely  with  her. 
The  Beharis,  in  this  rebpect^  differ  from  the  Bengalis  in  net 
looking  upon  the  mother's  brather's  wife  as  a  mother,  in 
cracking  jokes  with  her  and  calling  her  names.  The  Bengalis, 
resident  in  Behar,  look  upon  this  Behari  custom  as  repugnant 
to  their  notions  of  propriety. 

In  Behar,  to  beat  one   with  an  earthen  pot  (  ff^f^^TPT^), 
or  the  mere  threat  to  do  it  is  considered  as  highly  insulting. 
This  method  of  recaliation  is  always  resorted  to  by  womenfolk 
i  n  Behar.     If  the  fTT^  or  earthen  vessel  be  %%  or  one  blacken- 
ed with  soot,  then  the  insult  is  all  the  more  keen  and  cutting. 
Lately  I  saw  an  inst-ance  of   this  curious  practice.     Our  Hiu* 
dastani  cook  at  Chupra,  lately  had  occasion  to  fall  out  with  an 
Ahirihi    MT??^^  or  milk-woman   who  supplies  milk   to   our 
household,  and,  in  the  course  of  altercation,  gave  her  a  blow  ; 
whereupon  the  milk-woman  poured  forth  the  vial  of  her  wrath 
by  threatening  that  she  would  beat  him  with  a  handi  or  earthea 
vessel  (  frrff^  HT^  ).   My  wife  also  tells  mo    that  she  also  saw 
au  instance  in  her  father's  place  at  Bankipore.     Ouce,  she  tellfe 
me, a  Behari  Br&hman  cook  beat  a  Behari  fTf  or  maid-servant 
for  some  reason  orother«  who  retaliated  the  assault  by  striking 
him  with  a  blackened  h&ndi  or  earthen  vessel  which  was  lying 
in  the  court-yard  of  the  huusci  and  which   she  picked    up   for 
that  purpose. 

There  is  a  curions  way  of  greeting  prevalent  among  the 
lower  classes  of  Behari  women.  Wbeixever  a  low-class  Behi^ri 
woman  meets  another  of  her  sex  afcer  a  long  time,  or  after 
long  separation,  they  greet  each  other  by  clasping  each  other 
with  theirarms  round  the  nock,  and  beginning  to  weep.*    Greet- 


•  This  waj  of  greetinf^  m  adopted  even  in  pastimes  by  little  children.  There 
is  a  kind  of  game  called  Churnik  Maumiya,  in  which  several  girls  construct 
booses  of  dust  and  prepare  cakes  of  clay  to  present  to  others  whom,  for  the  time 
being,  they  consider  Uieir  reUtives.  They  take  these  to  another  girfs  house  of 
dost  for  the  pnrpose  of  presenting  them  to  her.    The  §Ui  to  whoH  h^use  a  girl 
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ings  after  long  separation  are  always  expressive  of  joy  and  plea- 
sure at  seeing  each  other  after  a  long  time ;  but  it  is  diffieolt  to 
make  out  what  these  Behari  women  mean  by  giving  full  vent 
^0  their  long-peut-up  griefs  and  shedding  tears  on  such  a 
joyous  occasion.  Perhaps  they  act  np  to  the  priuciple  enun- 
ciated by  the  myriad-iuinded  Burd  of  A^on  in  the  following 
lines  : — 

•'  Give  sorrow  wonis  ;  for  the  jjpiof  that  Hoes  not  speak. 
Whispers  the  o'er-fnmglit  heart  and  bids  it  break.'* 

Of  conrse,siich  an  absurd  custom  does  not  prevail  in  Bengal. 
Bengali  women  never  weop,  like  their  Behari  sisters,  on  snch 
joyous  occasions  as  meeting  after  long  separation.  In  Bengal, 
if  a  death  takes  place  in  a  family,  and  the  friends  and  relative* 
of  the  deceased  como  on  a  visit  of  condolence,  the  practice  18 
for  the  bereaved  members,  especially  the  female  ones,  of  the 
family  to  weep  or  give  expression  to  loud  lamentations,  for  the 
departed  one.  But  it  is  considered  an  ill-omen  to  weep  bj 
way  of  greeting  on  such  joyous  occasions  as  meeting  after  long 
separation  or  after  a  lapse  of  long  time.  In  Chupm,  I  have 
frequently  come  across  such  instances  of  greetings.  Hearing 
loud  waitings  in  the  street,  I  have  often  sent  out  servants  to 
enquire  what  was  the  matter,  and  they  used  to  come  and 
laughingly  say  that  the  women  had  been  weeping  because  they 
had  met  after  a  long  time.  It  is  only  lately  that  I  came  across* 
instances  of  tliis  method  of  greeting.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
Kdmanavami  festival,  a  fair  is  held  at  Tliaway — ihe  conntry- 
seat  of  H.  II.  the  Maharaja  Bihadur  of  llutwa — where  there  is 
a  temple  dedicated  to  the  Godtless  BhavUni.  In  fact,  it  is  con- 
sidered as  a  'flTYWR  {Pi(h'ifi*hdn)  or  a  place  where  one  of  the 
dismembt^red  limbs  of  Sati — tlie  spouse  of  Siva — fell, after  her 
corpse  hftcl  boon  whirled  rountl  by  her  husbiind  with  his  trinula 
or  trident.  Now  this  place  being  but  a  few  miles  from  Hutwa, 
I  went  thither  to  see  the  fair.  While  perambulating  through 
the  grounds — in  and  among  the  \'arions  booths  that  had  beeo 
erected  by  the  many  tradespeople  who  had  come  thither  in 
hopes  of  driving  a  roaring  tmilc — I  heard  loud  wailings  in  one 


goes  holdi  the  riMitor'i  head  and  urejM.  Then  nhe  wathoi  the  Tintor*8  feet  and 
feeds  her  with  the  cake^  of  dust,  kc,  ace.— Sm  Xorth  Indian  Sotes  and  Qmtrim 
for  September  1491.    Koce  No.  S3l,  p:ige  97. 
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or  two  places^  and  I,  at  firsts  thought  that  some  mishap  had 
occurred  to  somebody.  But,  subsequently,  I  found  out  that  it 
was  the  weeping  of  women  who  had  met  each  other  at  the  fair, 
and  were  thus  greeting  in  this  fashion. 

While  on  the  subject  of  greetings,  I  may  mention  here— 
though  it  would  be  somewhat  out  of  place  in  a  paper  dealing 
with  the  customs  and  practices  of  the  Beharis — that  there  is  a 
curious  way  of  greeting  in  vogue  among  the  Bhootias — a  hill- 
tribe  inhabiting  the  higher  altitudes  of  the  Himalayas,  in  and 
about  Darjeeling.  When  one  fihootia  salutes  another,  he 
pushes  his  own  tongue  oat  of  the  mouth  and  then  pulls  or 
scratches  the  ear  of  the  oilier.  The  other  Bhootia,  also,  recipro- 
cates the  greeting  by  lolling  out  the  tongue  and  pulling  or 
scratching  the  ears  of  his  acquaintance.  An  European  lady, 
who  had  sojourned  in  those  parts  and  among  the  hill-peoples 
iuhabiting  those  tracts,  for  a  long  time,  thus  writes  about  thf 
Bhootia  greeting :  * 

"  Presently  Fanchyng— a  young  Bhootia  woman,  the  wife  of 
one  of  my  servants,  who  had  accompanied  us  on  this  expedition — 
uttered  a  short,  sharp  cry,  and,  springing  to  her  feet,  ex- 
claimed, *0h  !  Mem  Sahib,  look  !  '  and  was  off  like  au  arrow. 
Her  quick  and  eager  eyes  had  descried  her  brother's  (who  had 
been  missing  from  our  camp)  form,  standing  amongst  the 
Jittle  knot  of  men  who  were  assembled  round  the  watch-fire. 
I  did  not  see  the  greetiivj,  but  no  doubt  tt  was  atfended  with 
great  pulciiiy  of  the  ears  and  lolling  oj  the  tongue,  and  other 
odd  demonstrations  of  welcome  and  delight,  as  the  manner  of 
these  people  (the  Bhootias)  is.'^  Again :  '^  Many  of  the 
peasantry,  also,  had  by  this  time  collected  together  to  see  us, 
and  as  they  recognised  old  acquaintances  amongst  the  mem- 
bers of  our  camp,  an  exchange  of  salutations  took 'place,  thejorm 
being  to  push  out  the  tongufi,  genujlect,  and  scratch  the  ear — a 
ceremony  we  frequently  saw  performed  during  our  stay  in  this 
singular  country." 

The  lower  classes  of  men  in  Behar,  such  as  the  Kurmis, 
Kandns,  KILh&rs,  who  mostly  follow  the  profession  of  palankin* 
bearers,  &c«,  salute  each  other,  when  meeting  in  the  streets, 

*  "  Ths  Ifuium  Alpt  and  Haw  Ws  Cro99ed  TAm."    Bj  s  U^j    PkmMr. 
London :    LonymMu,  Gitoa,  A  Oo.  1876.    Pogoo  488  and 
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&c.,  by  saying  "  Itiim,  Ritm."  Ilamn,  King  Dasarath's  >oii,  is 
a  more  popular  deity  among  the  Beharis  than  among  the 
Bengalis.  The  belief  that  anything  expressive  of  the  name  of 
the  deity  tends  to  the  salvation  of  a  man  from  sin  is  the 
origin  of  the  snlutation  "  B<im,  Bam"  among  tlie  lower  clasaea 
of  fiebari  men  when  accosting  each  other  in  the  streets. 
Similar  salutations  expressive  of  the  name  of  God  or  the 
Creator  arc  to  be  found  among  other  races  of  men  all  over  the 
world.  The  expression  "  Ram,  Uam"  is,  on  the  other  hand^ 
expressive  of  disgust  among  the  Bengalis. 

The  Hanumftn  or  Entellus  Monkey  (Sem>iopilheniK  ente//Hn)  n 
held  very  Siicred  by  the  Beharis,  and  is  often  worshipped  by 
them  as  a  deity   under   the    name  of   Mah/lbirji.     There   are 
images  of  the  Mahiibirji  to  be  seen  almost  in  every  temple, 
which  are  regularly  worshipped.     The  Hindus  of  Chupra  were 
hitely  very  much  exercised  in  mind  over  the  attitude  of  the 
"  city  fathers''  of  that  town,  who  proposed  to  acipiire  for  pnb- 
'■■  >  -»ii-i)()<tcs  a  piece  of  land  containing  a  Neem  ti-ee  having  au 
image  of  tbe  *.  .„^^f^^^  q,.  Maliabirji  engraved  thei-eon,  and  to 
lop  off  some  of  the  brsnc^g  thereof.     The  Hindus  of  that  town 
entered  an  indignant  protes  ^^,^5^^^  ^^^^^  high-handed  proceed- 
ings on  the  part   of  the  loc^°  Municip.dity,  and    carried  the 
matter  up  to  the  Comn>ission.^   ^f  ^^^^  p^t„ft   Division,  who 
stayed  proceedings  pending  a^    amicable   settlement   of  the 
whole  affair.     There  arc  troops  ^f  t,^^  Entallus  Monkey  to  be 
seen  in    Hutwa,  which  often    *-^y^st&te  the  orchard*  in   i& 
neighlKuirhood.     But,  as  it  is  he  j  g^,.^,,    ^,,^^3  jg  „  standing 
order  of  the  local  authorities  noi  ^^  ^^j^^^  or  otherwise  mab 
treat  these  monkeys,  even  shoi.Ul  -^  1,^  g,,;  i^y  of  djre  offence- 
In  the  time  of  the  late  Mannjr^if  the    Hutwa    Raj.    gram 
nsed  to  be  daily  jtiven  to  the  lUanniAn,  infesting  Hutwa  and 
its  neighbourhood.     Luge  cartl|j„  troughs  w^^re  placetl  in  the 
ground  under  the  large   I'ee,'^,  ^^^  ^lose  to  the  matA,  and 
large  quantities  of  gram  used  ,^  ,,6  soaked  in  water  contained 
therein,  which  were  doled  out  to  c,^^  monkeys  in  the  evening. 
Strangely  enough,  the  monkeys  gxthered  in  large  troope  in 
their  feeding-ground  just  at  the^rjgcribed  time.*     Bnt  this 

•  On  Vout  Jakko  new  Biml.  live  .n  ouVai^iTTarnmnded   bf  aU  the 
monkey,  of  the  neighbourhood.    A»  hi.  h^fc  ,^  „„^  ^,,  „^.,^  cMq«*«. 
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humane  arrangement  has  been  discontinued  since  SDmetime 
past.  So  sacred  is  the  Hanurackn  held  in  Hutwa  that  none 
dare  strike,  lot  alone  kill,  one  of  these  monkeys,  for  fear  of 
beng  visited  with  condign  punishment.  On  one  occasion,  a 
Hannman  had  been  killed  in  a  village  near  Hutwa,  as  it  had 
become  rabid  and  bitten  a  child  severely.  Enquiries  were 
made,  and  it  was  found  out  that  the  monkey  had  been  killed 
by  the  villagers.  They  were  severely  taken  to  task  for  this 
offence.  In  the  Upper  Provinces  of  Northern  ludia,  too,  this 
monkey  is  hold  sacred,  for  there  is  a  temple  dedicated  to  the 
Monkey-god  at  Benares,  and  there  are  troops  of  sacred 
monkeys  at  Muttra,  to  kill  one  of  whom  is  considered  an 
inexpiable  sin.  In  Bengal,  neither  the  Hanuman  nor  the 
common  Macaque  monkey  is  considered  sacred. 

The  origin  of  this  idea  of  sane tityt attached  in  Behar  to  tho 
Hanurniln  or  Entellus  Monkey  is  that  a  mythical  animal  of  that 
!!(pecies  is  said  to  have  accompanied  R^ma  in  his  expedition  to 
Ceylon  against  the  demon* king  RAvana,  to   have    bridged   up 


A-jse.nl)!*^  Jib  lilt  him.     Fiij  M  iroliion^ij  of  DaSjriu'ft  **  Our  Viceretjal  Life   m 
/Hdi/if"  Vol.  I.,  p  136. 

t  Thit  this  monkey  is,  also,  sometimes  killoil  for  sacriGcial  purpo?M58  there — 
bv  shovvinj^  tluit  it  is  not  held  sacred,  will  appear  from  the  following  account 
of  an  unconscious  survival  of  Spring  Iluman-Sacrilice  existing  in  a  remote  part 
of  the  (lorakhpur  District  of  the  North  Western  Frorinccs  : — 

"  On  the  Western  precincts  of  the  town  of  GopAlpur,  in  the  district  of 
ftorakhpur,  there  is  a  small  hamlet  inhabited  by  the  tribe  of  potters  who 
manufacture  tiles  only,  unlike  their  brethren  of  the  town  who  mana&ictarc 
♦'Afthenware  vessels.  The  inhabitants  of  the  village,  I  am  writing  of,  live  mainly 
on  the  pHHluce  of  the  8«iil  which  they  cultivate  with  care,  and  the  manufacture 
of  tiles  brings  them  money  sufficient  to  pay  the  annual  land-rent.  They  are 
<M>nsidere«l,  therefore,  first-rate  cultivators  rather  than  potters.  Ten  years  before 
I  luiil  often  occasion  to  visit  the  village,  being  in  possession  of  some  land  in  the 
same  village,  and  the  potters  being  connected  with  my  family  &s  debtore.  Thep. 
I  saw  that  the  potters— men  and  boys — usal  to  hunt  a  monkey  (appareni 
the  Hanuman,  for  it  is  very  common  in  S^ran  and  the  atljoining  district  of 
(lorakhpur — the  common  Macaque  monkey  being  very  scarce)  in  the  month  of 
MAgh.  the  commencement  of  spring,  ami  crucify  it  on  the  margin  of  village 
lan<is.  They  Rai<l  that  their  doing  so  over-awed  the  monkeys  in  general,  who 
damaged  the  ficUls  and  kept  the  demons  and  evil  spirits  off  the  field  who,  thej 
said,  destroyed  the  young  plants.  Be  what  it  may,  this  is  apparently  an 
unconscious  survival  of  spring  human  sacillce.  My  father,  who  permanently 
lives  in  Gk>pilpur,  tells  me  that  the  practice  has  not,  even  now,  totally  died 
out  in  spite  of  the  Brahmanical  prejudice  agidnst  it,  as  Brafamana  regard 
monkeys  in  general  ai  the  inofjliation  of  HanuniAil*'  'iTide  North  Indian  Notu 
and  {/ueriet  for  December  1893.    Note  No.  317. 
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the  narrow  strip  of  sea  intervening  between  -that  island  and 
the  mainland  of  Hindutitan,  and  to  have  otherwise  rendered 
that  hero  yeomen's  services. 

In  Saran,  the  lower  classes  of  the  people  believe  that  loose- 
ness of  the  bowels  is  produced  by  one  of  the  intestines  getting 
dislodged  from  its  usual  position  within  the  abdominal  cavity. 
If  a  person  is  having  too  many  evacuations  of  the  bowel^i 
the  people  superstitiously  say  that  his  mj  31!nT  ^m  l^t  that  in, 
his  intestines  have  got  out  of  position.  So  tlie  only  remedy 
they  adopt  in  such  cases  is  to  send  for  the  local  quack  who 
rubs  the  abdominal  region  vigorously  and  is  thus  believed  to 
set  the  intestines  in  order. 

In  Behfir,  the  lower  classes  of  women  affect  a  peculiar  kind 
of  brass  collar-like  ornaments  called  "^f^  (Peynri)  which  they 
wear  on  iheir  legs.     It  is  heavy,  nearly  one  foot  in  breath,  and 
serrated  all  round  the  edges.     It  cannot  be    put   on    the  legs 
except  with  the  aid  of  the  blacksmith,  who  fits  the  ornament- 
rather  instrument  of  torture — on   to  the  legs   of   the   womaa 
with  his  hammer,  while  she   lies   stretched   upon  the   ground 
writhing  with  pain.    Such  is  the  partiality  of  Behari  women  for 
tliese  ornaments  that  they    would  rather  undergo   the   tortura 
of  putting  them  on  than  forego  the  pleasure   of   indulging    in 
this  vanity.     Curiously  enough,  the  heavier  this  ornament   is 
the  more  beautiful  is  the  wearer  thereof  considered.     The  same 
is  the  case  with  thick  bell* metal  bangles  worn  in  Behar  by  the 
Ahiriuis  or  women  of  the   Ahir  class    (the   milkman    caste    of 
Behar).     These  bell-metal  bangles  are  worn  sometimes  on   one 
hand  and  sometimes  on  both,  and  reach  up  to  the  elbow-joint  of 
the  wearer.    The  greater  the  number  of  the  bangles,  the  more 
beautiful  is  the  wearer  considered.     This  reminds  one    of  the 
ornaments  of  the  native  chieftainesses  of  the  interior  of  Africa, 
described  by  Stanley  in  his  Ihy  Travellers  on  Ihe  Congo,    These 
ebony-skinned  beauties  wear  round  their  necks  enormous  coils 
of  brass  wire  or  heavy  hoops  of  iron,  and  the  heavier  the   coils 
or  hoops  are  the  more  are  the  personal  charms  of  tho  woman 
enhanced.    Strange  case  of  fashion  in  deformity. 

In  Behar,  persons  suffering  from  some  painful  or  incurable 
malady,  often  take  a  tow  that,  in  case  they  recover  from  their 
illness,  they  will  visit  some  sacred  shriuci   nut  travelling   by 
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foot,  but  crawIiDg  on  their  chest,  and  offer  puja  to  the  deity 
presidincr  over  that  fane.  I  have  seen  instances  of  this  vow 
occasionally  in  Chupra.  Lately  I  came  across  one  or  twa 
persons,  in  the  Fair  at  ThAway,  crawling  on  the  breast  and 
going  to  the  temple  of  the  goddess  Bhawdni  there-  The 
method  of  proceeding  is  as  follows  :  the  person  takes  a  bit  of 
stick  in  his  right  hand,  and  then,  kneeling  down,  stretches 
himself  at  full  length  on  the  ground.  Then  stretching  forth 
his  right  hand,  draws  a  line  on  the  ground  with  the  stick  in  his 
hand,  and  then  gets  up  and  advances  a  little  and  places  the 
great  too  of  his  right  foot  on  tbe  line  drawn  in  the  ground 
and,  then  kneeling  down,  again  stretches  himself  at  full  length 
on  the  ground,  and,  in  the  manner  aforesaid,  again  draws  a  lino 
with  the  stick  in  his  right  hand  and  again  gets  up  and  pro- 
ceeds in  aforesaid  manner  till  he  arrives  at  the  temple.  In 
this  way,  the  persons  performing  the  vows,  travel  over  great 
distances  from  their  homes  to  the  shrine.  After  arrival,  he 
offers  up  puja  to  the  goddess  and  his  vow  is  thus  performed. 
I  have  heard  that,  in  JJengal,  also,  this  form  of  vow  is  in  vogue- 
Trustworthy  persons  have  informed  me  that  persons  go  in  the 
aforesaid  manner  to  the  temple  of  the  god  Taraknjith  at  Tara- 
keshwar  in  the  Hughly  district  and  perform  t\iQ\r  puja  there. 

Another  popular  form  of  vow  performed  in  Behar  on 
recovery  from  illness  is  »r9T^kirt%  ^^5rr  ^TST^  or  erecting  a  flag- 
staff in  honor  of  the  monkey-god  llauuman  or  MahSlblrjt. 
First  of  all  puja  is  offered  to  the  monkey-god,  then  a  tall 
bamboo-polo  surmounted  with  a  streamer  of  red  cloth  is  planted 
in  the  ground,  and,  last  scene  of  all,  some  Bi*dhmans  are  fed. 
I  saw  an  instance  of  this  ceremony  in  Chupra.  The  ^aw^  or 
native  mohurrirof  a  Bengali  pleader  of  the  Chupra  Bar  had  an 
attack  of  cholera,  but  recovered  from  that  fell  disease.  After 
his  recovery,  ho  porformel  this  ceremony  by  way  of  thanks- 
giving to  the  Great  Healer  of  all  human  ills  and  sorrows* 
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On  Marriage  Ceremonies  among  the  Kapola  Bamias, 

By  Mr.  Tribhowundas  Manoaldas  Nathubhai. 

The  ceremonies  are  various  and  Dumerous.  Some  of  these 
ceremoiiies  aro  prescribed  by  the  Shastras  and  some  are  bisod 
on  custom.  In  reorard  to  the  ceremonies  based  on  custom  it 
should  be  observed  that  ceremonies  differ  as  whims  or  caprices 
diller.  Those  proscribed  by  the  Shastras  are  unalt^mble,  as 
the  Shastras  are  the  Revelation  of  the  Divine  word»  but  those* 
based  on  custom,  are  capricious.  They  differ  with  times  and 
circumstances.  But  it  should  be  observed  in  favour  of  these 
ceremonies,  that  in  performin*^  the  ceremonies,  there  is  a  secrcb 
underlying,  that  the  si/mholism  of  io-day  ha»  been  the  Mlv.f 
of  yaxtenlaii.  Ceremonies  in  old  times  were  observed  with  a 
political  and  religious  view.  IJiit  at  present  they  have  lost 
their  political  significance,  though  it  is  alleged  that  cei*emonial 
actions,  done  with  an  unbiased  and  pure  mind,  turn  out  good 
results,  and  it  is  said  t  hat  some  have  originated,  fi*om  experience 
of  old  ladies  (which  is  termed  Dobhi  Shastras).  The 
religious  signiiication  of  the  certmouies  enjoined  by  ths 
Shastras  has  been  preserved,  which  is  that  performing  the 
c<M'emonies  means  abiding  by  God's  will  and  commandmeDts 
and  ask  his  favour  in  the  way  prescribed  by  tho  Shastras  in 
any  thing  we  do,  as  the  proverb  j^ays,  "  man  pmposos  and  God 
disposes." 

Thus  various  ceremonies  are  observed,  some  as  enjoined  by 
tho  Shastras  and  others  based  upon  custom.  Tho  list  of  all 
the  ceremonies  is  as  follows  : — 

*(1)     Vridhi  Shradha  or  Benediction  ceramony. 

*(2)     Lagan  Lakhvoo  or  fixing  the  marriage  day. 

•(■3)     Adara  Shosh  or  ablution  ceremony. 
l4)     (lotrdj  Worship. 

(6)  Panch  Kan  Vina  or   sorting  five  diffcrcut  kinds   of 

grain. 
*^6j      Khat  Pnjan  consisting  of — 

(1)  Ar:^'hya  Sampadan. 

(2)  Punhya  Vachan. 

(3)  Mandap  Uopan.     (Pillar  erecting.) 

(7)  Chak  Vadhav  (welcoming  the  wheel-tyre). 
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<8)     Ladka  Liidu. 
{9)     Pithi  anointing  ceremony. 
(10)     Ukardi  Not:irvi.     (Tuvitiug  dogs,  &c.,    or  bringing 
clay  as  sonic  say.) 
•(II)     Grih  Sli:\nti.     (Propitiation  of  the    Planets.) 

(12)  Hafclie   Valo    Vat\o.      (Powdering    or    grinding  by 

hands.) 

(13)  UiiVi  Dodi. 

(14)  Varnn.     (Present  of  clothes,  ornaments  to  a  bride, 

&c.) 

(15)  KalvG.     (Present  to  a  bridngroom  of  clothes,  &c.) 
(1(>)     Procession  and  arrival  at  bride's  ho4ise. 

(17)  Ponkfmoo.     (Welcome  of  tlie  bridegroom.) 

*(18)  Madhn  Park  Archan.     (Entertainment  of  the  bride- 
groom by  Madhu   Park.) 

(19)  Chedi  chedi    H'indhan.     (Tying    tlie   ends  of  gar- 
ments -of  both  the  bride  and  bridegroom  ) 
•(20)      Uasta  Melap.     (Joining  the  baiwls.) 
*(2l)      Kanyn  DAn.     ((riving  tho  bridf*.) 
*(J2)     Swasti  Vachan.     (Blossing  giving.) 

(J-i)  Removal  into  Mahirn. 

(21)  Removal  tu  Chori. 
•(2o)      Lajii  lloma, 

*(2r»)  Mangal  Fern. 

(27)  KshotrapAla  (Hindranoo  removing). 

*(2S)  Saptapadi. 

*(29j  Kansar  I^hakshf»Ti. 

(30)  Blossing,  given  by  the  ladies. 

*(31)  Matrnka  worship. 

(32)  A.ki  Beki.     (Odd  and  even  game.) 

(33)  Uvatar  coni^Uiiiig  qf  clothes  giving,  4c. 

(34)  Gorav    feast.     (Grand    feast  to     the    bridegrooms* 

party.) 

(35)  Bowing  to  some  goddess. 

In  the  list  of  all  the  ceremonies  givc»n  those  that  are  marked 
by  an  asterisk  are  enjoined  by  tlie  Shastras  with  the  particular 
object  thereof,  numbering  14,  while  the  rest  are  based  on 
C4istom,  the  true  origio  whereof  cannot  be  traced  out  except  the 
belief  prevalent  in  traditional  times  termed  **  Doshi  sbastsiaa. 


>i 
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It  is  a  rule  that  tho  ]>ridcgroom  should  come  to  marry  at  the 
bride's  hoiisc^  though  they  may  be  situated  in  distant  localities 
or  in  distant  countries.  If  tho  bride  and  bridegroom  reside 
in  distant  quarters  or  in  diHerent  countries,  then  for  the  sake 
of  convrenienco  they  have  to  come  near  each  otlrer.  In  thab 
case  the  bridegroom's  party  is  to  remove  from  bis  residence 
near  tho  bride's  locality.  This  slievvs  tho  general  respect 
tor  the  tender  sex,  whicli  is  also  seen  in  wo:>ing  which  begins 
from  them. 

Then  follows  the  description  of  those  ceremonies : — 

Tho  first  ceremony  pert'ormed  at  tho  commencement  of  every 

■ 

auspicious  ceremony  is  the  Vridhln  Shradha.  This  ceremony 
is  described  in  tho  naminir  coremonv.  Then  follow  other 
ceremonies. 

The  second  cereniony  that  is  performed  in  amamageis  called 
^fr^^  (Orith  iluhurat)  or  J^R  ^<3"j  L  igan  Lakhvoo  (fixing  tho 
njirriajfo  dav).  Tho  cere.nonv  is  |>.?rform3d  bv  the  family 
astrologer.  The  chir.icter  of  tli.^  coro;nony  is  that  the  family 
astrologer,  pr.jviil'd  with  all  tho  r.-'cjuisito  materials  for 
worship,  after  taking  his  seat,  scatters  a  rfiantity  of  a  red 
p.)wder  calletl  (iulal  on  a  wooden  seat  called  Patbi,  which  is 
j>liced  whore  the  ceremony  is  to  be  porformed.  After  di>in^ 
this,  he  invokes  tlu  gxl  G  I'lpiti,  notes  down  on  a  piece  of 
paper  soin.)  p  )ints  concerning  th«i  marriage,  and  then  fixes 
the  day  o\\  whicli  the  marriag.)  should  be  i>.irfi>rirtcd,  th.'it  day 
bring  consideivd  as  the  fittest  out*  for  performing  theso 
ceremonies.  Tliis  ho  writes  on  a  piece  of  pa^Xir,  which  wcaHeil 
either  the  **  ?^irTRrW  '  or  **  f^lTTTf  ''  (Liigan  Padi*).  After 
tho  astrologer  finishes  writing  the  family  priest,  who  is 
present  therc^  makes  the  auspicious  marks  of  "  Kankoo/* 
railed  **  Chandlas,'*  on  the  foreheads  of  tho  pers«ms  present 
anil  rice  stuck  over  ihose  marks.  Then  the  astii>logor  rends 
aloud  what  he  has  noted  down  in  the  Padi.  This  U'ing  over, 
f«)nr  (»f  the  nearest  female    relations  of   tho  bri<le's    p:irty,    of 

*  It  s]nm!(l  1x5  notftl  ihut  tho  As^trolopi-r  writ <'s  two  I^nvrm  Pudi^.  one  oT 
wbi<.-!.  is  *z\\i*n  \\x  tliM  liritir  :r«toin*H  ])on<H^  nft  nii  intimntion  to  liim  of  a  cvrtain 
il:iy^  U'iii^  lixi'il  fir  tliH  inarri-i^c  rrronionieg.  T)m>  other  Lagan  Padi  in  given 
at  till*  biiitftiTiioni's  hou>M*  nn  tin*  iiiiirriHgril.-ir.  whirh  ho  hriiin^  with  bim  wbra 
hi  ixiinpat«»  Kiurjx,  ami  thi^  lir'-t  tMiig  lie  ■I<h'<*  ifi  th:it  ho  girt't  it  oror  to  hit 
mother  iu  luw.     These  Litfau  PudU  horve  as  iti'urdii  of  a  luairiage  oeUhntod. 
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whom  hor  mother  should  necessarily  be  one,  come  and 
worship  one  after  another  the  god  Ganpati,  with  kankoo  and 
rice.  After  the  Ganpati  Pujan  is  over,  the  astrologer,  who 
has  writtou  the  Lagan  Padi,  marking  the  forehead  of  the 
bride's  mother  with  a  patch  of  kankoo,  makes  a  packet  of  it 
after  having  a  rupee,  turmeric,  betel-nuts  and  rice  placed  in  it, 
fastens  it  over  by  a  string  called  ^rj  (Nadu)  and  places  it  in 
the  skirt  of  her  saree  (silk  garment).  Then  are  distributed 
the  coriander  seeds  mixed  with  treacle.  The  priest  as  well  as 
the  astrologer  are  given  a  present  which  consists  of  1  seer  and 
a  quarter  of  wheat,  one  cocoanut,  6  betel  nuts,  5  turmeric 
pieces,  and  one  rupeo.     This  present  is  called  an  Akhyana. 

The  ceremony  being  over,  all  those  present  are  bade  good- 
bye by  giving  cocoanuts  to  each  one  and  one  rupeo  alms 
^rfSfTr)  (Oakshina)  to  Kandolia  Brahmins  jointly,  the  caste  men 
of  the  officiating  priest.  , 

Tlie  character  of  tlu  Lvgan  Padi  is  of  the  following  sort: — 
I. — Tn  the  b)ginning  are    written   so:n3    Sanskrit    verses 

invokiag  thj  g  > J  Giripvti  for  the  welfare  of  one's   daughter 

whose  marriage  is  to  be  solemnized. 

n. —  Then  are  noted  down  the  names  of  the  bride,  of   tho 

bridegroom,  and  of  their  parents. 

III. — Then  follows  the  description  of  the  caste,  religion,  tho 

date  (r>Tf^) "  Tithi,"  days  (jix)  '*  Var,''  the  mention  also  of  the 

Lunar  Mansion  (^^PTJ  (Xikshitra)  and   tho   conjunction    of 

planets  (^rn")  "  yog^*/*  and  m  irked  in  a  square  tho  situation 

of  the  planets. 

The  second  ceremony  that  follows  in  order  is  called  (b^TTTT^)* 
Adara  Shesh,  which  is  performed  in  the  morning  of  the  next 
day.     In  that  ceremony  a  bride  is  bathed  and  decorated. 

Tho  ceremony  is  as  follows  : — 

An  auspicious  mark  of  whe  it  called  Sathia  (  ^  )  with  a 
betel-nut  and  a  pice  over  it  is  made  on  the  place  intended  for 
thi^  bride  to  bitho.  Thin  the  bride  takes  her  seat  on  a  wooden 
stool  called  (^^?)  *'Bijot'*  placed  on  that  mark  called 
Sathia  (^f^ft'ir).  Then  the  paternal  aunt  of  the  bride  comos 
nmr  tho  bride  and  patches  her  forehead,  hands,  and  feet,  with 
kankoo,  mixed  with  rice.  Then  the  bride  is  given  seven 
leaves  of  betel,  seven  betel-nats,  seven   turmerio   pieces^  one 
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rnpee  and  one  cocoanut.*  Then  four  out  of  the  by-standing 
ladies  of  the  bride's  pirt y  pour  a  few  drops  of  oil  throui^h 
mango  leavosf  on  the  hair  of  the  bride,  four  times  each  and 
then  anoint  licr  witli  a  \'ollow  fragrant  powder  called  "  Pithi  '* 
(tfJTTJf).  Afterwards  milk  is  poured  on  the  bride's  head  through 
Durhha  (f^f)  grass.  I'his  being  over,  the  aunt  again  comoa 
forward  and  makes  a  kankoo  mvrk  on  the  bride's  forehead 
and  takes  back  all  those  things  previously  given  her,  and 
these  things  are  delivered  over  to  the  family  priest.  Then 
follows  the  ablution  ceremony,  i,t\y  the  bride  is  given  a  bath. 
After  she  bathes,  the  installation  of  the  gods  Ganpati  and 
Gotraj  (ijnrir)  fallows.  The  materials  for  thoir  worship 
being — 

1.  Fragrant  white  powdar  called  sr^^  (Abil). 

2.  Red  powder  called  n«^re^  (Guliil). 
8.     Rod  lead  called  ^r^^  (Sindur). 

4.  Camphor. 

5.  Frajjrant  incense  (5?TW^)  (Agarbati). 

6.  Lamp  of  ghee. 

7.  Flowers. 

8.  Leaves  of  hotel. 

9.  Betel-nnts. 

10.  Cocoa  nuts. 

11.  Clarifi(Ml  butter. 

1 2.  Treaclo. 

13.  Sugar. 

14.  Rectified  sugar. 

15.  Six  annas  and  a  half  in  coppers. 

16.  Quarter  of  a  rupee  for  '' Adarashesh '*   (one  foiir-anns 
piece). 

17.  Wheat,  quarter  of  a  seer  of  treacle,  quarter  of  a  seer 
of  ghee,  one  rupee. 

18.  Liipsi,   f./'.,   wheat  flour^    ghee    and    treacle    cooked 
together,  for  Gotraj. 


•  Tlji-  U  -itll'-'  I  a  ;)  >j»A.  h.»<\ia-3  rhr»j  iir..»  giv.M  in  the  civity  of  th-s  hMifls. 
ffii »  mm.:')  Icavii*  aro  ciusiilor-sl  riTol  am>n;r  ilii  Hinlu<»  by  the  foliowlny 
authority  : — 
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19.     Mixture   of    rice    flour,    turmeric    and    water    called 

'^Khichi'M^Srfr). 

The  family  priest  then  spreads  a  white  piece  of  cloth  on  the 
Bajat  and  makes  five  (5)  Sathias  on  it,  one  on  each  end  of  the 
Bajat  and  one  in  the  middle  of  it  with  a  pimpal  leaf  on  each 
of  these  five  Sathias.  Gotraj*  goddess  is  then  installed  on 
rice,  arranged  in  a  circle  on  a  wooden  seat  (Bajat),  while 
beside  it  Qanpiti  is  placed  on  a  pimpal  leaf.  The  bride  then 
takes  her  seat  on  another  stool  which  is  furnished  with  a  rich 
cloth. 

The  priest  then  recites  some  Sanskrit  verses  and  causes  the 
bride  to  worship  the  god  Ganpati.  After  this  four  of  the 
ladies  place  small  pads  called^O  (Vadi)  of  that  J^(Mi  (Khichi), 
near  the  installation  of  Gotraj.  They  make  some  forms  of 
red  kankoo  called  Gliavli  (^ffr),  on  the  wall  adjacent  to  the 
Bajat,  and  there  Gotraj  is  worshipped  as  Ganpati  is  worshipped. 
The  worship  being  over,  the  bride's  aunt  lets  a  handful  of 
wheat  slip  four  times  from  the  bride's  back,  which  wheat  is 
collected  by  the  priest,  who  also  lets  wheat  slip  from  the  bride's 
back  three  times.  Then  the  aunt^  as  before,  marks  the  bride's 
forehead  with  a  chandla  (patch  of  kankoo)  and  that  wheat  is 
given  over  to  the  bride's  aunt  on  the  marriage-day,  when  she 
again  performs  the  same  ceremony.  The  bride  then  herself 
makes  a  mark  of  kankoo  on  the  priest's  forehead  who  gives 
her  blessings,  reciting  some  verses.  Afterwards  the  bride  is 
given  a  quantity  of  treacle  to  eat,  and  she  then,  bowing  to  the 
Gotraj  deity,  brings  the  ceremony  to  a  close. 

Then  follows  the  ceremony  called  q^^TTft^r  (Panchkan 
Vina),  i.e.,  the  ladies  while  singing,  sort  five  different  kinds  of 
grain. 

The  origin  of  this  ceremony  is  the  general  belief  that  these 
grains  represent  the  various  materials  out  of  which  sweets, 
&c.,  are  prepared  for  marriage  feast. 


•  Gotraj. — This  wonl  means  litcraUy  a  deity  of  a  family.  A  cocoanuf  is  uscrl 
to  represent  this  g«>l(less.  It  is  a  custom  that  a  cocoanut  decorated  and 
''c'idenod  with  kankoo,  representing;  this  deity,  is  clianged  when  a  new  chikl  is 
bom.  Here  it  should  be  obserTod  that  Gotraj  does  not  change  but  the  cocoanat 
merely  is  substituted  by  another  at  the  time  of  a  son's  marriage  and  at  the 
pregnancy  oeremony. 
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Thoso  five  kinds  of  grain  are  : — 

Oao  seer  and  u  quarter  of  pulse  called  ^rsi  A.dad. 

„  „  ^ofT  Chanfi  (gram). 

„  „  if^  Galiuu  (wheat). 

„  „  ^rsCT  Clioia. 

„  „  m\  Mug. 

Theu  is  pcrf  jrmod  the  auspicious  coroiuouy  of  erecting  a 
paudal  called  HTT^^'T  Maudap  Aluliurat,  or,  ia  otlior  wordsj 
Kbat  Pujan. 

?gTfnjiT5T  (Khat  Puj'an.) 

It  consists  of  the  following  materials  of  worship  :  — 
12  Cocoanuts.     Oao  sin  ill  wooden  pillar. 

2  Fruits  called  ^tift^  Alindhol. 
One  bundle  of  fragrant  powder  called  'ft^hryr  Pithi   Pado 

and  red  Kankoo. 
30  Small  white  or  red  grains  called  ^^r^f  chanothi. 
30  Cories.     10  Seers  of  botel-nuts. 
Dried  fruits,  such  as  almonds,  etc. 

MurdAsing  ^T^TKni  ^ivo  sqcva  in  weight,  half  a  seer  of  red 

hair-tying  string  called  ?rrj  (Xadu) , 
Treacle. 
Clarified  butter. 
Sugar. 

3  seers  of  turmeric. 
Leaves  of  the  niansro  tree. 
Leaves  of  the  shamdi  tree. 
Plantains. 

Pieces  of  sugar-cane. 
Wheat. 
Pomegranates. 

Before  the  ceremony  of  Kliat  Pnjan  is  performed  tho  first 
that  takes  place  is  culli;d  M-^ffTT?^.  Tli^n  follows  the^ui||9'||^ir 
ceremony  and  then  the  cerem..»ny  of  Kliat  Pujan  fi»llow,s.  Tho 
Arghya  Sampidan  and  Puuhya  Vaj'han  (Blessing  giviug)  are 
given  in  connection  with  the  (Jrili  Shauli  ceremony. 

The  CL*reniony  of  Khat  Pujan  is  performed  at  a  small  pit  dug 
for  jrecling  the  pan  111.  Wlieu  that  pit  i»*  worshipped  four 
lady-mombor^   as  well   a^  four   iii;ile   members   of   the  familj 
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step  there  and  take  that  wooden  pillar,*  which  is  reckoned  as 
auspicious,  and  go  round  that  pit  four  times,  and  at  the  fourth 
turn  they  fix  the  pillar  underneath  the  gi-ound.  Afterwards 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  disperse  witli  cocoauuts,  and  the 
worshipping  of  that  pillar  by  the  parejits  follows.  Along  with 
that  pillar's  worship  are  worshipped  also  tho  ten  guardian 
deities  TOf^^^iH  t  Oash  Digpala^^,  marked  as  they  aro  on 
ten  heaps  of  rice  with  one  betel-nut  on  each  of  thera.  Round 
that  pillar  four  cocoanuts  are  placed  before  thera.  Then  tho 
priest  dips  the  ends  of  a  cocoanut  into  water  and  blesses  the 
bride's  parents  by  sprinkling  water  over  them,  Tho  cocoanut 
is  then  phiced  in  the  skirt  of  the  saree  (»f  tho  bride's  mother, 
after  which  molasses  is  distributed  and  the  party  disperses. 
Here  the  mandap  murhat  or  Khat  Pujau  ends.  Then  follows 
tho  ceremony  of  tho  ^r^R'fvTr^  (Chak  Vadhav),  i,e,,  the  welcome 
of  the  ^^T^  (chilk)  wheeUtyiT.  J 

All  the  ladies  of  the  bride's  party  in  a  procession,  preceded 
by  the  beating  of  drums  and  bands,  go  to  the  gate  of  the  com- 
pound to  perform  this  ceremony.  There  a  female  potter  is 
present  with  a  wheel  tyre  and  four  earthen  pots.  Four  ladies 
throw  kankoo  dr  )ps  with  rice  on  the  tyre  and  four  circular  pots 
and  make  a  kaukoo  mark  also  on  the  forehead  of  that  pottefoss. 
She  gives  ov^er  those  pots  to  the  ladies,  receiving  in  return  an 
Akhyana  or  a  present  consisting  of  rice,  &c.  The  ladies  then 
retrace  their  steps,  each  of  the  four  having  one  pot  tn  her 
baud. 

This  being  over,  they  go  to  the  bridegroom's  house  with 
sweets  called  Ladka  Ladu  and  Posh  in  a  plate  and  two  rupees. 

Tho  bridegroom  takes  his  seat  on  a  Bajat,  with  his  face  to  the 
east  when  his  raother-in-law  makes  a  kankoo  patch  on  his 
forehead,    hands  and    feet,  and    gives  over    the    posh   to  him, 

*  The  rea'ion  why  four  nMniberi  oome  U  thut  tho  shastras  have  prescribed 
four  pi llara  to  be  erected,  a^  these  pillars  repr.s^nt  the  four  deities •Tr^^ 
sfRiRf,  ^^f,  T'H  and  which  are  tho  residiag  goildessfts  in  the  fonr  direetiom. 
But  tbis  rale  ha«  been  superseded  and  the  custom  is  to  erect  only  one  pillar. 

t  The  ten  guardian  deities  are : — 

f%  3?f&,  ^^,  ^wh  ^r^.  ^?,  ^'t.  f  ^^»  ^•r,  itcj  ( 9^^^ ). 

J  The  original  custom  was  to  go  to  the  potter**  honse,  but  here  as  all  are 
Bot  sitoaied  in  one  locality  tbe  female  potter  come?  st  the  house  and  tbereut 
tbey  weloome  the  wheel-tyre  and.eaithen  \9i3  are  rtceiTed. 
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His  mothor  receives  the  plate,  worships  it^  takes  out  sweet  balls 
from  it,  and  places  two  rupees  in  the  plate,  bands  it  over 
again  to  the  bride's  party  with  rupees  four  distribHting  cooo»- 
nuts  to  all  the  ladies  there. 

Tlieu  tlio  bride's  party  returns  home  and  the  Pitbi 
(  <f)^  )  applying  ceremony  to  the  bride  is  performed*  The 
articles  required  for  this  ceremony  are  ; 

Dhupel  oil. 

Fragrant  yellow  powder  called  «ft<t» 

Four  mango-leaves. 

Sweetmeats  callod  Dahitras. 

Cuuiiuum.  "sStt 
•    Salt. 

M  ustard . 

Cotton. 

Four  spictid  cakes,  called  Pdpad. 

Matches. 

Round  sweets. 

An  Iron  Ring. 
The  ceremony  proceeds  as  follows:— 

A  wooden  seat  is  placed  where  the  ooi'emony  is  to  bo 
performed.  The  bride  is  required  to  stand  apon  it,  holding 
in  her  hands  the  Posh*  which  is  given  to  her  by  her  paternal 
aunt.  Afterwards  oil  is  poured  on  her  head  through  maofi^ 
leaves  and  q|^  (yellow  powder)  applied  to  her  body  bj 
four  ladies.  Then  all  the  things  above  mentioned,  from 
Diihitras  downwards,  except  the  iron  ring,  the  bride  ptacea  in 
the  sivre  of  the  by-standing  four  ladies,  and  they  throw  these 
things  in  a  basket  beside  her.  Having  performed  this,  the  ladies 
with  a  lamp  called  Juman  Diva  (  7iT«Tff^  )  go  to  the  square 
at  the  end  of  a  street  or  at  the  end  of  a  compound  ;  they  carrj 
with  them  a  pot  full  of  water,  one  sweet  ball,  one  beteU 
nut,  one  pice,  kankoo  and  rice.  There  at  the  pquare 
they  dig  a  little  pit  and  bury  those  things  carried,  and 
return  home  covering  that  pit  with    clay.t     This  ceremony  is 


*  Fosh  con  (data  of  7  betel  leavcB,  7  U'tel-nut*,  7  tumeric  pieoet, 
and  n  oooo  innt. 

t  Some  Bay  thHt  tho  origin  of  this  ceremony  ia  that  women  go  to  hting  olmj 
for  th«  «acrifico  in  th«  Grih  Sbanti  ce.omony. 
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called  iJfliC^  'nwrft  (Ukardi  Notarvi),  Some  say  that  tliia 
DieaDs  inviting  the  dogs,  &c.^  who  frequently  livo  upon  the 
rubbish  at  the  street  to  feast  at  the  marriage.  The  iron  ring 
which  is  mentioned  above  is  then  fastened  round  the  bride's 
wrist,  iu  order  that  she  may  not  be  influenced  by  an  evil  eye, 
and  the  maternal  uncle  of  the  bride  gives  her  two  rupees  and 
asks  her  to  come  down  from  that  stool. 

Grih  Shanti  iff  i^rr^^ — Propitiation  of  the  Planets. 

In  this  ceremony  many  ceremonies  take  place ;  some  are  per- 
formed in  the  house  and  some  in  the  compound  of  the  house. 
The  first  ceremony  that  takes  place  is  called  the  installation  of 
Kanadevi  (Surya's  wife).  In  this  ceremony  two  pots  of  water 
are  kept,  and  upon  them  are  placed  cocoanuts.  Thepe  cocoa- 
nuts  are  decorated  and  covered  by  silk-cloth.  Then  these  are 
worshipped  and  a  female  personage  dances  there,  and  as  if  she 
were  the  goddess  inspired  she  utters  responses  to  any  ques- 
tions that  may  be  asked.  This  ceremony,  it  should  be  observ- 
ed, is  performed  by  the  Kapola  Banias,  but  my  family  forma 
an  ezceptiou  to  it,*  This  being  over,  the  Hlri^itl  Matrukas 
are  installed.     The  »TnT^  ( Matrukas)  are   sixteen   in    number 

and  there  are  seven  *irnwr  (Matrikas).     ITieir  names  are — 

'^^  'Rn  ^Ht  ^  ^n^^  ftiPIT  IT^  I 
^(^  ^^T^  ^^TfT  JTFRt  cH^H<:  || 

The  above  sixteen  are  elderly  goddesses,  and  they  are  in- 
stalled to  avoid  obstacles  on  these  auspicious  occasions.  To- 
gether with  these  the  seven  inferior  goddesses  are  also  invok- 
ed^ their  names  being 

5n?St,  ^^r,  €tRTft,  I^Mt, 

^RtC^,  %r^,  =^Tg^. 

Brahmi,  Maheshwari,  Kaumari,  Vaishnavi,  Varahi,  Indrani, 
Chamunda.     These  are  called  ^RnTHPfir- 1 


•  Thifl  ceremony  also  forms  a  part  of  the  pregnancy  ceremony, 
t  ^««Pl^  Qrut  Bialrak«i,  i.  e.,  deities  which  are  marked  by  ghee  and 
kankoo. 
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These  gcxldesses  are  iastalled  oa  one  of  the  valb  of  tba 
house,  as  ia  shewo  iu  tbo  auDexed  tliagmm  and  are  worshipped 
hy  thti  futhor. 


Here  llic3&  potDts  are  marked  with  KaalsoOk 


Tlien  tlicro  aro  pliicod  six  carthon  pots,  on  each  side  of  tlw 
Mitrikn,  thre«  placed  oiio  atxwG  the  other. 
Tlicn,  in  the  above  ino  od  each  side  an  placed 
gmiii,  and  they  aro  covered  over  by  silk  pieces 
of  c)oih  and  are  fastcued  crossniae  by  n  atriof^ 
called  qiTT  (Xiidttj  aod  the  lampn  of  gbeo  are 
placed  over  them ;  aftonvnrda  tbe  lather  comes 
into  the  compound  and  be^^na  with  Grih  Sh&nti 
(*lfirTf^)  ceromony.  It  proceeds  as  follows  : — 
A  square  ofthe  red  cai-th  is  caade  in  the  maodiip.  There 
two  wooden  stools  ollcil  iSnjat  aro  placed  in  the  east  of  thst 
e<^iinre.  On  one  of  these  tho  respeetivo  positions  of  the  nine 
planets  arc  marked  in  rice.  Then  first  begins  tho  worabip  of 
Ganpnti.  A.  gulden  image  of  tho  god  is  placed  in  a  copper 
disband  is  wor4liip}>ed.  Then  a  pot  full  of  water  is  worship- 
ped, which  worship  is  called  TSW^'W^  {Varnn  Pujan),  ».e , 
worship  of  tho  Water  I>oity.  TUoa  the  wnter-pot  is  placed  oa 
the  north-cast  of  that  stool  on  which  the  positions  of  the 
planets  arc  mniked.  Then  follows  the  worship  of  the  planets* 
This  being  over,  the  next  ceremony  that  follows  is  ifohnm 
•Arghya  sampadan  or  M^ffur  (Arghya  Puja),  ».*.,  wwvhtp 
of  tho  deserved  persons  by  Hpriiikling  water  over  them.  On 
nn  auspicious  occnnion  any  one  of  tho  six  persons  it  uud  to 
bo  worthy  of  worship.     These  are : — 

*  Sm  Fhotoirrapli  So.  >. 
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the  preceptor,  the  officiating  priest^  the  parents-in-law,  the 
king  and  holy  roan.  The  ceremony  is  of  the  following  sort : — • 
Two  earthen  crucibles  or  ^fT^'Nt  (Kodyau)  are  taken,  and  in 
one  of  them  are  placed  eight  things,  viz. : — 

i.e.,  are  placed  water,  milk  f  4>  (Durbha)  grass,  curdled  milk, 
pice,  seasamum  seeds,  bailey  seeds,  white  sarshav  seeds,  &c. 
Then  the  other  is  placed  above  the  first  and  both  are  fast- 
ened by  a  string  called  ^tttt  (Nada)  and  this  joined  one  is  wor- 
shipped. Afterwards  the  father  holds  these  fastened  pots  into 
his  hands,  and  his  wife  stands  behind  him  haying  a  jug  full  of 
water  called  (Padya)  trt  i"  her  hands.  Then  the  Brahmins 
recite  some  verses  and  ai'e  worshipped  by  water  out  of  that 
pot.  Then  the  preceptor  blesses  the  parents  and  the  ceremony 
of  ^^TT^^  ^Kaukan  Bandhan)  follows,  in  which  the  string 
called  Nada  is  tied  round  the  right  wrist  of  the  father.  After- 
wards the  mother  worships  the  preceptor.  Then  she  is  tied 
also  with  that  Nida  on  the  left  hand.  Afterwards  the  pot  of  water 
which  was  placed  in  the  north-east  of  the  planets  is  taken  and 
given  to  the  father.  The  mother  stands  behind  him  touching 
his  shoulders  with  her  fingers,  and  the  hands  of  both  are  red- 
dened with  kankoo.  The  father  holds  that  pot  on  his  right 
shoulder.  The  pot  is  again  worshipped,  and  wheat,  and  5 
g  M'ts  of  leaves  called  qr^  ^TW^ :  and  clay,  &c.,*  are  placed  in 
it.  Then  follows  the  ceremony  of  3"^g^r^>ft  (Punyah  Vfchan) 
a  blessing- giving,  in  which  the  father  stands  holding  that  pot 
in  his  palm  and  the  mother  stands  beside  him  with  a  cocoanut 
in  her  hand.  In  this  ceremony  the  priest  recites  blessings  to 
them. 

Then  the  bride  is  sent  forth  from  the  honse  and  she  wor- 
ships the  god  Ganpati,  placing  wheat  before  the  installed  god, 
which  wheat  she  brings    from    the  place   the  goddesses  are 

*  This  pot  oontaint  5  kinds  of  leares  (6  kinds  of  leaves  are  given  before),  5  sorts 

of  mineral  (lf^^  j/^^  ^ri  ^^riPT  ^  HrfrRift"  gold,  emeralds,  mbies,  diamonda 
and  sapphires.  pearU),  seven  sorts  of  olaj,  are^Clay  from  the  stable  of  a  horse 
fin  elephant,  from  the  oonfloienoe  of  a  river,  from  the  palace  coortyari,  from 
the  place  cows  are  kept,  from  the  root  of  tho  trees,  &c. 
t  Hqq  Photograph  No.  3. 
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marked.  Mindliol*  (  ift^^  )  is  tied  on  her  wrist,  llien  an 
oblation  of  cocoanut,  ghee,  barley  seeds,  &c.,  called  Aliuti,  -is 
given  to  the  sacrificial  fire  and  the  ceremony  called  in  general 
iTf^jrf^  (Grill  Shanti)  comes  to  a  close. 

Then  follows  the  ceremony  of  ^ro  ^TsSt  Tf2%  (Hatha  Valo 
Vatvo)  in  which  arc  required  sweet  balls,  Dahibras,  &c.  These 
things  are  placed  on  a  triangular  slab  of  stone.  Afterwards 
two  members  of  the  bride's  party,  one  male  and  the  other  a 
female,  sit  facing  each  other  and  keep  the  slab  between  them. 
They  then  grind  or  powder  those  things.  It  should  be 
noted  that  these  two  persona  cannot  be  the  parents  or  who  are 
to  perform  the  Kanyti  DAu  Ceremony.  They  are  gifen  some 
money  for  powdering  those  things. 

This  being  over,  the  ceremony  that  follows  is  called  Ladi 
Dodi  (  fTlv^flifi'  ).  The  meaning  of  the  expression  is  that  half 
as  much  more  than  the  number  of  sweet  balls  given  above  ia 
Ladka  l^adu  are  being  taken  from  the  bridegroom's  house  to 
the  bride's  house.  There  the  bride  is  made  to  sit  as  was  the 
bridegroom  in  the  ceremony  of  Ladka  Ladu,and  she  is  givoa 
that  plate  containing  sweet  balls,  rupees,  &c.  Afterwards 
cocoanuts  are  distributed  to  the  ladies  present. 

Along  with  this,  or  some  time  after,  the  ceremony  of  w^^ 
(Varnu),  i.f.,  present  is  performed.  In  this  ceremony  the 
bridegroom's  party,  having  cholis,  bodices  and  sarees,  come  to 
give  these  things  to  the  bride  to  bo  worn  in  the  marriage 
ceremony.  (It  is  a  custom  that  until  tliese  things  are 
not  given  her,  she  cannot  decorate  nor  prepare  herself  for 
marriage.) 

Similarly  in  the  case  of  the  bridegroom,  he  is  given  by 
the  bride^s  party  a  turban,  a  silk  Digogi,  an  under- garment 
four  sweet  balls,  Dahitras,  &c.  These  things  are  what  ia 
called  Kalvo  (  ^ps^  ).  (He  also  cannot  prepare  for  marriage 
until  he  is  given  these  things  as  the  wife  could  not  till  she 
receives  Varnu.) 

Then  both  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom  being  g^vrn 
these  things,  they  preparo  for  marriage  by  putting  on,  one 
thing,  at  least,  if  not  all,  out  of  the  things  given  to 
them. 


*  Mindhol  is  uaed  mU  is  ciiUtHl  Madan  Kal,  i.  0.  (the  fruit  of  lore). 
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I'he  preparations  on  the  part  of  the  bridegroom  being 
over,  he,  in  a  grand  procession,  leaves  his  house  for  the  bride's 
on  horseback,  having  in  his  bauds  the  Lagan  Padi  and  Posh, 
and  in  some  cases  his  sister  is  seated  behind  him. 

At  the  entrarce  of  the  mandap  at  the  bride's  house  he 
dismounts  his  horse  and  is  welcomed  by  the  bride's  mother. 
This  welcoming  cereuonj  is  called  Ponkhaaoo.  The  following 
things  are  required  in  it  :— 

Two     earthen    crucibles    fastened     together    into    one 

called  ^^   (Samput). 
Small  balls  of  wheat  flour  called  Indipindi. 

Yoke,  5^0?  (Dhusru). 
Kiiukoo.  Pestle,  yw  (Musal). 

Rice.  One  long  spinning  needle* 

Jug  full  of  water  called   ^T^^   (Kalash). 
The  ceremony  follows  : — 

The  bridegroom,  just  as  he  alights  from  his  horse,  is 
made  to  stand  on  a  Bajat  placed  at  the  door.  The  bride's 
mother  welcomes  him  by  marking  a  Chandla  on  his  forehead. 
He  in  return  gives  over  the  Posh  and  the  Lagan  Padi 
to  his  mothor-in-laWj  and  then  he  is  welcomed  by  his  mother- 
in-law  who  turns  that  yoke,  &c.,  four  timf^s  round  his  neck. 
(It  is  also  a  custom  to  touch  the  bridegroom's  nose.) 

This  being  over,  the  bridegroom  is  brought  to  the  marriage 
pandal,  where  two  stools  are  placed — one  in  the  east  and  the 
other  in  the  west.  On  the  stool  in  the  west,  Darbha  grass 
called  rfHTC  *  is  placed)  and  takes  his  seat  on  it  facing  to  the 
east.  On  two  stools  facing  to  the  north,  the  bride's  parents 
also  take  their  seats.  Then  the  4^5^nr^  (auspicious  stanzas) 
•  are  repeated. 

The  officiating  priest  repeats  verses  here.     The  verses  are  :— 

That  is,  O  you  gods,  deities^  may   you   ever  try   to  do  well 
*(^K  (Vishtar)  means  iwenty-fiye  blades  of  Darbha  grass  plaoed  side  by  side. 
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(to  this  paiTi  &u.),  Tlien  the  bride  is  brought  by  her  maternal 
u!r*Kj  and  is  seated  on  the  otluT  stool  to  the  east.  'Theu  thb 
bridc^s  part'iits  wash  tlu>  feet  of  the  briih'gmoni  nR  well  as  of 
tlu;  bridu  and  colour  thciii  with  kaiikoo.  Tlie  bride  and  bride- 
groom are  separated  by  a  8acr(»d  cloth  called  ST^T?  ( A  ctarpat}, 
held  between  them.  Then  the  ceremony  of  if^q'%  (Madha 
Parka)  is  performed,  in  which  the  bridegroom  is  worshipped. 
The  T^T^  ceremony  is  as  follows  : — 

Thk  .\rAi)iir  Pakka  Ckkemony. 

This  ceremony  is  performed  after  thc^  bridegroom  comes  to 
the  bride's  house  and  >its  in  the  inaudap.  The  things  requisite 
are  : — • 

llonev. 

Curdled  Milk. 
CJhee. 

All  these  mixed  in  a  vessel  of  bell-]net;d  are  called  i^fTJir 
(Madhn  Parka).  These  kept  ready,  the  bridegroom  is  seated 
with  his  face  to  tlie  east,  and  the  bride's  father  sits  in  the 
south,  having  his  face  towards  the  north.  The  bride's 
father  vows  to  receive  the  bridegroom  with  Madhu  Parkay 
saying  **  1  hereby  with  this  Madhu  Parka,  entt^-tain  the  bride- 
gro'>m,  come  to  marry  my  daughter.*'  Tlien  the  god  Gaiipati 
is  invoked  to  avoid  hindrances.  Tiio  bride's  father  folding  a 
cavity  of  his  hands  asks  the  bridegroom  to  be  Worshipped. 
'J'he  bridegroom  con^'.cnting,  the  ceremony  follows,  in  which 
the  britlegroom  sips  twice  that;  mixture,  at  every  time  the 
priest  reciting  some  n»antnis. 

Then  the  ^^^Tf'^r  ( Varinala  *),  i.e.,  an  auspicious  garland 
i»f  strings,  is  put  on  thi»  neck  of  the  bride.  Theu  tlie  end  of 
the  outer  garment  **['  llu*  l^'idtygroom  is  listened  to  the  cud  of 
the  briile's  garnnMit^,  wiiieh  is  called  Qr?I%3ft  ^^  (Cheda 
r'heili  Bandhan).  Tiien  the  ri^ht  hand  uf  ihe  bridegroom  is 
j««ined  to  the  right  hand  of  the  bride,  which  ceremony  is  called 
9WH^7  (llri>t  Melap)  (joining  the  hands).  Then  the  ccre« 
mony  vi  Kanya  Di'ma  is  perf'>rm'*d.  The  (Sankalpa  vow)  for 
giving  a  diugliter  is  ma<le  by  the  bride's  father,  as  follows  :— 
To-day  1  give  this  my  daughter  to  this  bridegroom  for  his  wel- 


*  (Vannaln  --A  i'T'imi  liin-a  1  -Tiing,  in* ;iAiiriiig  thn^e  arnif.) 
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faro  in  tbis  birth,  as  well  as  for  tbo  continuation  of  mine  and  his 
species,  and  to  benefit  our  ancestors.  So  vowing  with 
water  having  i  ice  and  kusha  grass  dipped  in  it,  he  gives 
one  betel-nut  and  a  betel-leaf  wrapped  with  strin<'  to  the 
bridegroom,  saying  THl  ^^\  !rfrr^?7?rr«T,  i.  c,  accept  this 
daughter  whom  I  give  you  to-day  to  be  your  wife,  and  the 
bridegroom  says  STrcTI'^^rr^  ''  I  accept  her."  The  betel-nut 
and  leaf  are  called  ii;??rqr<7  ^Madau  Fula).  They  are  given 
with  the  belief  that  perpetual  love  may  exist  between  them. 
Afterwards  prayers  are  oflPered  to  god,  and  the  Brahmins 
present  there  recite  blessing  verses  for  the  married  couple, 
which  is  called  ^^ffcT^f^^  (Swasti  Vachan).  This  ceremony 
of  ^T^inr^  (Kanya  Dan)  being  over,  the  pair  is  taken  to  a 
Mahiru  (a  well-furnished  place  in  the  house).  Afterwards 
the  pair  is  removed  to  the  place  where  a  "^iQ  (Chori)  is 
erected,  i.  c  ,  36  earthen  pots  are  arranged,  nine  on  each  side, 
supported  underneath  by  seats  and  having  a  small  crucible 
over  them — earthen  pjts  which  were  brouglit  from  the  potter's 
are  placed'ono  above  the  other  in  the  four  corners. 

In  the  interior  of  this  Chori  the  pair  is  seated  side  by  side. 
Then  the  pair  goes  round  this  Chori  four  times.  For  three 
times  the  bride  is  on  the  right  side  and  on  the  fourth  she  is 
on  the  left. 

Then  the  ^jnTTgR  sacrifice  is  performed,  in  which  first  the 
hands  of  the  pair  are  reddened  with  kankoo,  and  then  the 
bride's  brother  gives  in  the  right  hand  of  each  of  the  pair  barley 
and  sesamum  seeds.  He  gives  this  four  times,  and  all  the  four 
times  these  are  thrown  into  the  fire,  the  verses  recited  at  the 
time  are,  ^^[7^  ^fff,  ff  l^fnT*  ^'^^  ^^^  ^^TT^,  s^iirr^Tinr  ^^f  r 
ff  JT3irT?T%,  HIT§  ^^rcr  ^  KR^.  That  is,  four  oblations  mixed 
with  ghee,  and  those  seeds  are  offered  to  the  four  different 
deities— Sun,  Moon,  procreating  deities,  and  the  Fire.  Then 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  again  go  round,  which  going  round 
is  called  ir»To5*^  (Maugal  Ferra,  auspicious  turnings).  The 
bride  in  the  first  three  precedes  her  husband,  while  in  the 
fourth  the  husband    precedes.     Then   before    this    auspicious 


Xflte,—ln  the  ceremoay  of  Kany^  Dan  the  bridegroom  is  given  one  silver 
ring,  one  tooth-pick,  one  ear-pick,  and  one  sUver  elephant  along  with  the 
things  that  are  given  as  dowry. 
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turning  ceremony  is  over,  the  ^^^hI^ivk^  (remoTing  the 
hindrance  of  Kslietra  Pula)  is  performeil.  The  object  is  that 
Kslictra  Pala  (one  of  tiie  servants  of  Siva)  prevents  nuirringe  ; 
till  tiie  piiir  goes  rouml  three  tirnes^  no  hindmnce  takes  place, 
but  ou  tbe  fourth  turn  this  ^77R  (Kabetm  Pula)  prevents. 
Consequently  lie  is  worshipped  as  follows ; — Tlie  biisbnnfl 
touches  the  ^iRr^  with  tb'^  big  toe  of  his  right  foot,  and  the 
bride's  brother  on  the  fourth  turn  holdsiip  the  big  toe  of  the 
bridegroom *s  foot.  This  is  8nppose<l  Kshetra  I^la  hindrances* 
Then  the  bride's  brother  is  given  as  luach  as  he  asks,  and  the 
hindrance  is  supposed  to  cease. 

Then  follows  the  H^^  (S<apta  Padi)  ceremony.  In  this 
ceremony  seven  heaps  of  rice  are  made,  and  the  briile  nibs  out 
all  those  heaps  by  her  feet,  as  well  as  the  bridegroom  touches 
those  heaps  with  his  right  foot.  This  is  ad  led  Sapta  PadL 
Tlie  object  is,  that  demons,  &c.,  prevent  the  bridcgrooiB  to 
carry  this  bride,  and  this  rubbing  out  iudiciites  that  he  has 
brought  his  wife,  baffling  the  attempts  and  efforts  of  those 
devils  residing  in  all  the  seven  contiueuts  of  this  nniverse. 
It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  marriage  covenant  is  held 
binding  after  ceremony  of  mangsd  fcrra  is  over. 

Then  comes  the  bride's  mother  taking  Kansar  (^^Jil^fC)  mixed 
with  sugar  and  ghee  in  a  dish.  The  bridegroom  then  giree 
that  Kansar  to  his  wife  to  cjit,  who  vows  therefrom  never  to 
dine  before  her  husband.  The  object  of  this  ceremony  is  that 
the  bridegroom  says,  I  infiuse  my  life,  soul,  blofnl  and  eveiy^ 
thing  into  your  body,  that  we  may  hv  called  from  this  time  to 
be  one  both  in  mind  and  IxhIv.  This  being  over,  four  of  the 
family  ladies  come  there — two  of  the  bride's  party,  and  two  of  the 
bridegroom's  party.  Each  conu»s  one  by  one.  Tliey  welcome 
the  married  couplo  by  the  wheat  saying  as  follows:  The  first 
lady  blesses  the  bride  to  be  in  ^hn^7  (Saubhagj-a),  if.,  never 
widowed  like  f^^vm^ffl.  The  second  blesses  the  couple  to  be 
like  that  of  Krishna  and  Kukmiui.  The  third  gives  the  simile 
of  Surya  and  Rannade  (his  wife).  The  fourth  that  of  Indm  and 
Sachi.  This  being  over,  the  bridegroom  gives  seeds  given  in 
his  hand  to  the  bride  and  the  bride  scatters  them  on  the  heed  of 
her  husband,  saying  ^-^  (Shatara  Jiv),  i.e.,  may  you  li' 
hundred  years. 
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This  brings  to  a  close  the  ^^uHi^  (Ghaturtha  Earm)  cere- 
mony. 

Afterwards  the  pair  leave  the  marriage  paudal  and  enter  the. 
house,  where  they  both  together  worship  the  goddesses,  divine 
mother  JMLatrukas.  Afterwards  they  there  play  f^  ^i^j  Aki 
Be ki  (a  play  of  odd  and  even),  in  which  are  required  silver 
ring  which  was  given  to  the  bridegroom  in  the  Kanji  Dan 
ceremony,  7  Korees,  7  pices,  7  betel-nuts.  In  this  ceremony 
all  are  collected  and  the  bride  and  bri<]cgro(an  play  there.  If 
the  bride  wins,  the  popular  belief  is  she  will  domineer  over  her 
husband,  and  if  otherwise,  the  bridegroom  will  keep  his  wife  in 
entire  sway.  Then  the  married  pair  is  given  blessings,  and 
both  the  husband  and  the  wife,  rather  the  bridegroom  and  the 
bride,  leave  for  the  bridegroom's  house.  Then  is  performed 
(  V%WC  )  Uvatar  (ending  ceremony). 

This  ceremony  is  performed  generally  ou  the  day^  after  the 
marriage,  or  some  two  or  three  days  after  the  marriage ;  in  case 
the  day  be  not  auspicious  or  there  may  be  some  inconvenience. 
In  this  ceremony  the  clothes  arc  given  to  the  bridegroom^s 
relations.  Before  marriage  the  bride's  futher  asks  the  bride- 
groom's father  to  send  him  a  list  of  his  relations,  those  only 
who  may  be  entitled  to  take  clothes  (  TfCTWif  )  (*'  Paharamni," 
as  it  is  called).  Ou  the  day  fixed  for  the  Uvatar,  those  relatives 
come  and  take  clothes  according  to  tlirir  degree  of  relation. 

On  tliat  day  a  grand  fetist  called  Gorav  (  iff^if  )  is  held  at  the 
bride*s  house.  In  that  feast  the  bride  dines  with  the  nearest 
of  her  husband's  relations  who  give  her  as  much  as  they  like. 
This  gift  is  called  4^^hr^*  Then  after  all  finish  dining,  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  are  brought  together  and  are  seated  on 
two  stools.  There,  first  the  god  Oanpati  is  worshipped.  The 
worship  being  over,  the  bride's  mother  comes  there  and  gives 
to  the  pair  Posh,  and  marks  the  foreheadspf  both  with  kankoo. 
Then  she  gives  to  each  of  the  pair  a  dross  called  Paharanmi. 
The  dress  of  the  bridegroom  consistsof  shawl,  turban,  &c.,  while 
that  of  the  bride  consists  of  saree,  bodice,  choiies,  Ac.  The 
pair  being  given  their  dress,  clothes  are  distributed  to  the 
other  relatives.  The  clothes  being  distributed,  the  pair  leave 
the  seats  and  go  into  the  house  where  the  divine  mothers 
were  marked.    There  the  mothers  are  worshipped.     Aflter  th0 
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\yoi*ship  ac^iin  the  pair  plnys  tlie  g:une  of  odd  and  even.  Then 
the  brido's  brother  bri^vks  in  pieces  seven  »pieed  cakes  on  the 
back  of  the  bridegroom.  Afterwards  tho  pair  welcomes  the 
mandap  by  sprinklin*^  kankoo  drof  s  over  it.  This  is  calleil 
'*  Alaudavo  Ochliadvo."  Then  the  piir  13  made  to  touch  the 
carriage  wheels  though  the  original  ^vas  to  drag  it^  but  actual 
dragging  is  not  perrornied,  it  is  only  touched.  Then  a 
vessel  of  bell-metnl  cuutnining  kansar  (uncooked)  and  one  silk 
cloth  in  it  is  phiecd  in  tho  lap  of  tho  bride,  and  the  lamp  called 
Juinnji  Diva  is  given  in  her  hands  and  then  good-bje  is 
said  to  her  as  well  as  to  her  husband.  This  brings  to  a  close 
the  marriage  ceremonies. 

The  closing  ceremony  is  to  lx)\v  down  to  p^ldeascs  Sanondri 
and  Mahaluxmi  and  tu  worship  the  g()ddo?>s  (lotraj.  The  days 
fixed  for  going  to  tho  g^nhless  aro  Tuesday,  Thursday  and 
Sunday,  as  tht?y  arc  considered  favouniblo. 

Ordinary  Gf.xkkal  ilKKHN<i  held  on  Wednesday,  the  26th 
September  1 89  k 

Mr.  Khaksetji  IUstamji  Cama,  VucPrcsulcni,  in  the  Chair. 

Tho  Minut<"*  of  the  previous  Meeting  were  read  and  con- 
finned. 

The  clectic»nuf  the  following  new  member  was  announced  :— 

Veterinary-Surgeon  Ohunjisliiiw  Xavrozji  Patel,  G.B.V.C., 
Kalbiulevi,  liombav. 

Tho  following  donution  was  announced  and  thanks  Toted  to 
the  donors : — 

To  thv  Li/'iftn/. 

From  the  Superintemlent,  (ioverument  PrcNS,  Madms-* 
A<lministrati()n  Keport  of  ilu-  Ma^lras  (Government  Museum  fur 
the  vear  18i»:5. 

From  the  Autlu»rs — A  Not*^  on  the  Tract  of  C«mntrv  south  of 

tho  river  Son,  in  the  Jlirzapur   l)is(n<*t,  N.-W.  P.,  by  MeHsrs. 

W,  CrotJce  and  (i.  K.  Dampier,  I.r'.S. 

From  Berlin — Zeitsehrifi  Fur  I-ilhnolo^'V  Heft  IV. 

•7. 

From  Nedcrlan-lseh — Indir— Jiydragen  Tot  de  Taal-Innd-en 
Vulkenkunde. 
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The  Honorar}*  Secretary  ilrow  attention  of  the  members 
present  to  the  i>ai)er  on  "  Some  Rude  Stone  Implements  frcnn 
Back  Bay,  iliddle  Cohiba/'  written  at  his  request  by  Mr.  Fred. 
Swynnerton  and  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society,  No.  4, 
Vol.  III.  The  Honorary  Secretary  said  that  the  paper  when 
read  and  published  was  received  with  some  doubts,  M  r.  Swynner- 
ton's  views  being  considered  mere  assumptions.  A  copy  of  the 
paper,  with  the  collection  of  the  implements,  was  sent  to  Mr. 
Boyd  Dawkins,  Professor  of  Anthropology  and  Geology,  at 
the  Owen's  College,  Manchester,  who  confirmed  the  author's 
views.  Along  with  the  flints,  flakes  and  implements  a  fossil 
tooth  was  found,  whose  nature  could  not  then  be  ascertained. 
Mr.  Swynnerton  wrote  :  '*  To  estimate  the  comparative  age  of 
the  flints  might  seem  ridiculous,  and  the  question  is  rendered 
more  diflicult  by  a  fossil  tooth  I  find  close  to  one  of  the  more 
perfect  flakes.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  first  fossil  belonging  to 
a  mammal  found  at  Bombay,  and  it  is,  therefore,  unique.  I 
have  not  yet  ascertained  to  what  kind  of  animal  the  tooth  be- 
longed, but  it  bears  on  it  evident  marks  of  having  been  in 
earth  for  some  time,  and  possibly  may  have  come  out  of 
the  indurated  mud  I  have  before  mentioned  as  occurring 
here  and  there  on  the  shore.  The  tooth  is  undoubtedly 
stone,  and  the  mud  on  it  is  also  fossilized.  One  of 
the  flints  has  also  some  semi -fossilized  mud  upon  it, 
and  might  have  come  out  of  the  same  stratum  as  the  tooth. 
It  would  bo  interesting  to  know  whether  the  worked  stones 
have  been  chipped  on  the  shores  when  the  latter  was  pretty 
much  as  we  now  see  it,  or  whether  they  have  been  in  the  alio- 
\  ial  matter  forming  part  of  the  shore  and  haye  only  compara- 
tively recently  been  washed  out  by  the  sea.  Do  the  flints 
belong  to  the  same  period  as  the  fossil  tooth  ?  and  have  they 
come  out  of  the  same  stratum?  The  tooth,  I  may  say,  was 
found  on  one  of  the  higher  portions  of  the  shore,  about  half 
way  between  high  and  low  water,  where  flints  are  numerous." 
With  regard  to  this  subject.  Professor  Dawkins  says :  *'  The 
tooth  which  I  have  registered  is  very  interesting.  It  is  the 
2nd  upper  true  molar  of  Hipparian,  and  of  the  Pluocene  type." 
The  Honorary  Secretary  observed  in  conclusion  that  those 
of  the  members  who  were  interested  in  pre-historic  studies 
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had  a  vast  field  yet  unexplored  in  their  close  vicinity  waiting 
for  further  researches. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read  : — 

*'  Certaix  Social  Questions  connecied  with  Marriage 
and  Inhekitaxc'e  among  the  IIikdus." 

By  Mr.  Tribhuwandas  Muxoaluas  Natiiurhai. 

MARRIAGE. 

Introduction. 

The  Hindu  mind  has  firmly  grounded  its  belief  in  the  theory 
of  Karma  or  actions.  It  is  held  that  our  actions  produce 
results,  g(X)d  or  bad,  according  as  they  are  meritorious  or 
otherwise  (in  conformity  with  the  Divine  will).  Not  only  do 
these  actions  aifect  our  present  birth,  but  they  unfailingly 
aifect  our  future  birth.  It  is  the  desire  of  all  beings  to 
have  a  regeneration  desirable  to  them,  and  the  general  ten- 
dency of  mankind  is  to  long  for  a  better  one.  In  order  to 
secure  this  aim^  no  agency  is  hehl  so  powerful  as  our 
actions.     This  theory,  in  short,  may  be  sketched  as  follows :  ^ 

Actions  are  divided  into  three  kinds:  the  Kriyamina  (those 
done  in  the  present  life ;  the  Sanchita  (or  collected)  and 
Prarjib^lha  (or  done  before,  i>.,  in  the  past  births). 

The  first  class  called  Kriyamana  ( f^^niT^  }  consists  of  actions 
a  man  does  in  his  present  tenure  of  life.  The  second  called 
Sanchita  (^f^ir)  consists  of  those  actions  done  that  are  stored 
together,  and  which,  in  accordance  to  their  development^ 
produce  effects.  The  thinl  class  called  Prdrabdha  which,  in 
popular  phraseology,  is  ranke<l  synonymous  with  •*  Fortune." 
consists  of  those  develo()ed  ones,  out  of  the  Sauchit  clasSa 
and  w*hich  are  consequently  ready  to  produce  eifect  in  cnir 
present  existence,  which  may  be  accounted  to  be  a  result  of  the 
actions  of  our  past  life. 

But  a  question  may  arise,  why  all  our  actions  do  not  pro- 
duce equivalent  effects  in  our  present  birth,  and  what  necessity 
there  exists  for  our  regeneration,  which  as  has  been  regarded 
is  the  result  of  our  Prdrabdha  actions.  An  answer  to  this 
question  would  lead  to  the  theory  of  regeneration.  Thm 
simple  aud  short  answer  that  can  be  given  (for  fear  of  too 
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much  dilation)  is  that  the  object  of  regeneration  is  to  perfect 
our  sOul  ill  all  its  entirety.  Just  as  a  plant,  until  it  is 
developed  and  perfect,  will  not  give  us  desired  fruit,  so  this 
soul,  which  is  environed  in  our  liunmn  tabernacle,  cannot  give  its 

desired    fruit  of    salvation,   until   it   is   developed   in   all    its 

• 

entirety;  consequently  a  human  body  is  obliged  to  be  subject 
to  regeneration,  if  it  is  not  able  to  bo  perfect  within  one  exist- 
ence, and  regeneration  follows  the  actions.  As  not^d  above 
*he  Sanchit  actions  are,  **  a  collection  of  actions  done 
in  various  preco<ling  generations/*  while  Prdrabdha  consists 
of  all  those  that  have  been  developed  to  bring  forth 
results,  out  of  those  stored  actions.  All  the  actions  done  bv  a 
man  in  his  present  birth  are  not  capable  in  a  majority  of  cases 
to  pnnluce  instantaneous  and  immekliate  results.  Some  aflFect 
immciliatelv,  and  some  take  time  to  aflFect.  Out  of  those 
that  are  thus  stored,  some  that  are  developed,  precede  the 
imperfect  ones,  and  the  chain  of  generation  goes  on,  till  the 
true  essence  or  Tatva  is  attained  and  then  our  soul  becomes 
free  or  attains  absolution.  Thus,  our  actions  bring  forth  results 
according  as  they  are  good  or  bad.  To  have  a  better  life  both 
present  and  future  our  Hindu  Rhastrakars  have  regulated  our 
conduct  by  prescribing  some  sacraments.  These  sacraments, 
as  prescribed  by  the  Hindu  Theology,  are  sixteen,  but  all 
Hindus  are  not  eligible  for  all  of  them.  The  Hindus  arc  not 
one  class.  The  four  main  divisions  of  a  Hindu  society  are 
the  Brahamins,  Kshastriyas,  Vayshyas,  and  Sudras.  The?e 
communities  are  in  a  descendant  degree,  and  each  class  following 
is  ranked  inferior  to  the  one  preceding  it.  But  very  little 
religious  distinction  is  preserved  between  the  first  three  orders, 
and  they  are  designated  by  the  common  appellation  of  a 
Dwij.*  A  Dwij  has  to  undergo  all  these  sixteen  sacra- 
ments for  securing  his  aim.  It  should  be  observed  here,  that 
all  these  16  are  allowed  for  a  male  Dwij.     A  Dwij   woman  is 


*  A  Dwij  means  literally  twice -born,  t.^.,  onoc  while  he  is  bom,  and 
secondly,  he  is  said  to  be  born  when  he  pats  on  the  saored  thread.  This 
second  birth  of  hit,  qualifies  him  for  the' performance  of  religious  rites  by 
repeating  the  Mantras  of  the  Yedas;  while  regarding  tho^e  that  are  not  Dwij, 
I.e.,  who  have  not  put  on  the  sacred  threid,  oeremonie«i  are  performed,  not  by 
the  repotition  of  Vedic  Maotras  but  by  the  Mantras  ot  Smriii 
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restrii-tcd  from  some  of  these.     Tu  the   case   of  a  Sudm   the 
eligible  rites  are  only  tea.     The  sixteen  sacranieuU  aro — 

Coiiccpti<m. 
Malc-bearintf. 

KM 

Pn^j'nsincv. 

Hirdi  cereinonv. 

Xunnn«j:  cereiuonv. 

Taking  the  child  out  of  doors. 

Feeding  with  rice,  &c. 

«Sh:iving. 
Tljro.id  girdling. 
Cutting  of  the  liuir. 

♦Studying  fuiir  Vedus,  Rigi 
Yiijiis,  Sam,  and  Atliurvaj 
each  forming  a  separate  saeru* 
meat. 

lii'turing  from  the  preceptor'a 
house. 

Marriage. 

Tl»e  sixteen  sacraments  whicli  are  prescrilwd  to  nttun  the 
flesiTx^d  uhini:i<iini  mark  the  dififeriMit  stairesof  a  Hindu  life. 

The  Ilinclu  life  is  divided  in^o  four  stages.  The«5  four 
stages  are  :  JJnihnirliurya  (Studentship)  ;  Grihastha  (houfle- 
Imhler) ;  V-.in  ]*ra<tha  (Kctirement)  ;  and  Sanyiw  (AseeticiRin). 
Now  the  iir>t  extends  from  the  ]><>v's  wearin«r  the  sacred  (hreaftd 
to  the  time  he  stadics  ;  tlie  second  stage  after  his  return  from 
his  preceptor's  house  till  he  becomes  infirm  and  unable  to  work; 
the  third  is  the  time  of  old  ago  ;  and  the  fourth  is  the  last 
stag?. 

Tlie  second  stage  is  unliiuitrd  in  its  extent.  It.  extemls  to  a 
longer  peri«id  than  all  other  divi'^ions.  It  is  the  most  important 
of  all  stages,  soci  illy,  pcditically,  and  religiously.  It  bogii.s 
with  marriage,  and  ends  when  he  is  past  the  serving  age.  It  is 
in  tliis  n<x^  tliat  he  tries  to  utilize  his  earthly  existence  to  ita 
iK'st  advantage  ;  herein  it  is  that  his  interests  become  one  with 
the  society  at  large  ;  herein  he  gets  progeny  which  is  iudia^ 
IKiiisably    necessary   for   u    uiau  to  havo  his  burdea  alleviated* 


S^^T^if 


^l 


•  •  • 
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»Tid  comforts  secured   in  after  years,  as  well  as  to  porforia  his  ' 
obsequies   for   the   repose   of   his   soul ;  cousequeatly,  as  it   is 
quite  muuifesl  that  marriage  plays  not  an  insignificant  part  in 
the  history   of    huinuu    life,    the   theory   thereof  is  summarily 
sketched  as  follows  : — 

(1)  The  oriu[in  of  marriage. 

(2)  Age  of  marriage. 

(3)  Parties  clligible   for  marriage. 

(4)  Time  when  marriages  should  bo  performed. 

(5)  Persons  authorised  to  give  a  girl  in  marriage. 

(6)  Different  kinds  of  marriages. 

(7)  Relation  of  marriage  to  inheritance. 

(8)  Advantages  and  responsibilities  of  marriage. 

(9)  Description  of  ceremonies  performed. 

(10)     Accjuut  of  expenditure  for  marriage  and  other 
ceremonies, 
(I)     THE  ORIGIN  OF  MARRIAGE. 

In  every  society  there  is  an  innate  desire  for  the  continua- 
tion and  preservation  of  the  society.  To  satisfy  this  desire 
the  institution  of  marriage  has  been  organized.  This  institu- 
tion, then,  has  no  other  object  than  the  regulation  of  sexual 
unions,  which  aim  at  the  satisfaction  of  the  sexual  appetites 
which  are  an  impulse  or  b.  *^  charm  which  impels  both  man 
and  beast  to  provide  as  far  as  concerns  them  for  the  preser- 
vation of  their  species.**  The  Hindu  view  of  marriage  is  "  to 
pay  off  ancestral  debt'*  b/  having  a  continual  line  of  male 
succession,  whose  duty  i'  is  to  give  periodical  offerings 
(  ^Kii^^s  )  to  the  deceased  that  he  may  thereby  get  repose  in 
his  next  birth,  and,  as  a  passing  remark  at  may  be  observed  here 
that  on  this  account  that  a  father  leaves  all  his  property  to  his 
sons  as  a  compensation  for  the  offerings  he  expects  from  him, 
in  his  after-life  and  for  the  burden  of  maintaining  a  family 
throw9  upon  hinu 

(2)  AGE  OF  MARRIAGE. 

The  age  of  marriage  is  not  explicitly  stated  by  Mann.  He 
lays  down  that  one  should  marry  after  he  returns  from  his 
preceptor's  bouse  after  studying  the  Vedas,  that  is,  he  should 
be  generally  married  when  be  is  of  age.  But  no  definite  time 
is  fixed  for  tbe  marrifige  of  a  daughter.  The  only  prohibition 
63 
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tbat  is  laid  down  is  tliaf,  she  should  not  l>c  married  before  she  is 
six.  For  the  first  six  years  a  girl  i^  under  the  jKissesaiun  of  three 
deities,  Fiiv,  Sun  and  Jfooii,  each  of  ^honi  pusse^ses  the  ^rl 
in  succession  lor  two  years.  After  she  is  past  six  years,  from 
six  to  eight  she  is  called  a  Gauri  and  from  eiprht  to  the  age  of 
twelve  she  is  called  i  Kanya  and  at  that  ago  she  becomes  fit 
for  the  Kanvii  Dan  cerenionv.  After  twelve  she  comes  to 
puberty  and  is  ^ndled  a  ^  fwomnn".  In  tlie  Vayshyns  an** 
Kshatryas,  a  girl  is  generally  married  when  she  comes  of  age. 
She  is  married  after  she  has  undergone  all  the  sacmments 
prescribed  for  her  and  becomes  fit  for  the  last  sacrament,  viz., 
{^m^,  Manu,  in  his  well-known  work  of  Smriti,  defines  the 
differences  between  tlie  ages  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  as 
follows  :— 

This  means  that  — 

*'  a  person  who  ha<  reached  the  age  of  30  is  alloired  to 
jnarry  a  girl  of  twelve,  while  one  of  2i  years  a  jyiri  of 
eight/'  Though  this  rule  is  not  strictly  observed^ 
vet  it  i.*)  iu  oonforniity  with  modem  observations  that 
when  there  is  such  a  difference  of  age,  a  nuile  child 
is  sure  to  be  born  A\liich  is  the  diief  object 
Hindus  de-sire  to  achieve  by  marrying.  This  view  is 
also  supj>orted  in  a  book  called  the  Lady's  Guide  fby 
an  American  author)  wherein  the  author  shews:— 

If   a   father  is   younger  than 

the  mother  lOUgirJs;    90*6  boys. 

A  father  and  inotlier  (x^ual   iu 

**f«"         •••  •••  •••  ,,  ■        vV/  •_ 


Do.     iv  iildi'r  than  the    nio- 


from 


Do. 
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do.         do 

(»  to  9  years    ... 

Do. 

do.         do. 

9  lo  1^  vojirs.,. 

• 

Do 

do.         do. 

18  and  more  ... 

100-4 
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(3)   PARTIES  ELLIGIBLE  FOR  MARRIAGE. 

The  select iou  of  persona  to  marry  is  restricted  by  tW6 
rules  :  — 

{a)  That  persons  should  not  marry  who  are  f^fi"^  or  ti*I?^* 
(<>.,  relaUMl  to  each  other  within  seven  degrees  where  the  com- 
mon ancestor  is  a  male  or  in  the  same  family). 

(b)  That  they  nmst  marry  inside  tlie  same  caste. 

1. — The  ultimatum,  as  stated  before,  that  a  Dwij  attains  by 
marriage  is  to  have  a  line  of  succession  for  the  repose  of  his 
soul  in  his  next  birth,  which  repose  solely  depends  on  his  being 
oflF<»red  periodiciil  offerings  (  ft^  )  by  his  son  after  his  death. 
Now,  the  persons  related  to  a  common  ancestor  within  five  deg- 
rees throu<>:h  the  mother's  side  and  within  seven  desrrees  from 
the  father's  side,  are  not  eligible  for  such  offerings,  and  h^uce 
they  should  not  intermarry. 

Thus^  Maim  says:  — 

^mfi^  ^  ^  *^i<l<^^ii^[  =^  ^n  Pr  J:  i 

i.e.,  a  person  called  FC^T  i.e,,  Brahmin*,  Kshatr\'as,  and  Vay- 
shyas  should  marry  that  girl  who  is  not  of  the  same  family  (  ^^  ) 
as  father's,  and  who  is  not  related  to  thi3  mother  within  live 
degrees.  , 

II. — Ti)at  they  must  marry  inside  the  same  caste.  The 
validity  of  this  restriction  caiiuot  be  ascertained  from  a  religious 
point  of  view.  The  system  of  mixed  marriages^  i,e,,  marriage 
bt'tween  persons  of  different  castes  was  not  obsolete,  even  in 
the  days  of  Mauu.     For  he  says  that — 


•  The  word  1^  ia  UiDdaShastras  i»  a  Torj  noteworthy  one.  Hi'^  liter- 
ally  meaufl  a  family.  Originally  all  personi  called  Dwij  are  lappoied  to  hare 
descended  from  the  ei}(ht  Rishis — Vishwamitra,  Gauttam,  AgitMtya,  Jam- 
dagnya,  Bhriga,  Tastththa,  Koshiapa  and  Atri.  And  the  gfoup  of  the  dee- 
ceodants  of  any  one  of  thcae  it  called  <f%^  (of  the  tame  family),  fiat  the 
number  of  Gotras  mentioned  in  the  Shastras,  though  TirtnaUy  they  shonld  be 
eight,  is  yet  fixed  to  be  forty-nine,  and  it  is  nnderstood  that  persona 
the  lame  Bithi  for  their  common  auoeetor  thonkl  not  incemuirry. 
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This  incaiis,  that  persons  should  marry  girls  of  the  same  costc, 
but  when  marriage  is  solemnized  with  girls  of  different  C08te> 
it  should  be  celebrated  by  different  ceremonies.  This  evidently 
implieif  that  though  m:irriago'^  in  tho  same  cos^o  are  prefer- 
able^  yet  negatively,  he  myn,  that  mixed  marriages  are  also 
allowable.  However^  in  the  course  of  generations,  so  many 
difficulties  arose  that  the  rule  which  was  originally  au  optional 
one,  has  been  rendered  compuls(jry.  For,  when  mixed  mar- 
riages were  allowed,  then  the  nation  which  was  om  whole 
branched  off^iuto  innumerable  different  communities,  and  the 
gulf  so  much  widened  that  it  was  regarded  a  sacrilege,  if  one 
would  drink  or  eat  with  the  other.  Also  difficulties  began  to  be 
felt  in  guiding  succession,  and  the  rule  was  made  a  compulsory 
one. 

Saying  so  far  of  the  general  rules  restricting  parties  to  be 
married,  the  qualifications  that  are  noted  and  ai*e  necessary  to 
be  observed  in  the  c:;sc  of  bride  and  bridegroom  should  be 
mentioned  : — 

Manu,  in  his  code^  siiys,  that  one  should  not  marry  her  who 
has  any  defect  in  the  organs^  but  should  marry  her  whose 
gait  of  walking  is  like  that  of  an  elephant,  or  a  swan,  who 
speaks  measured  words,  and  who  is  ever  healthy. 

The  resi)onsibilities  imposed  uj^on  a  father  in  choosing  a 
husband  for  his  daughter  are  not  less  heavv.  Manu  savs  not 
only  that  a  man  shouhl  marry  his  daughter  inside  the  same 
caste,  but  he  should  give  her  to  one  who  is  born  of  a  rich 
family^  who  is  virtuous,  and  who  is  educated. 

(4)  TIME  WHEN  MARRIAGES  SHOULD  BE 

PERFOllMED. 

The  Hindu  year  based  on  the  changes  of  the  moon  is  dirided 

int4i  twelve  months,  but  all  these  twelve  months  are  not  selected 

for  marriage.     The  only  selected  ones  are  those    in  which   the 

^     '*t  Venus  docs  not  set.     The  selected  months   are,    Magh, 

iishakh  and  Jaishtha.     These  are   the   months  moai 

'*'  >  marriage,  and  in  them    the   planet   Venus  doee 

*'    The  reason  why  Venus  is  considered  neoeasary 

PI)os(m1  to  bo  the  planet  influencing  love  aflEairiy 

~  ly  a    belief  has  been   held  that  when  she  is  ii| 
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riee,  corresponding  itt  the  rise  in  love  between  the  pnir.  But 
tlie  months  named  above  ure  not  the  only  ones  in  which 
luturiage  is  solemnized.  There  are  other  months,  viz.,  Mar- 
guBhirnha,  in  which  marringe  can  neither  be  said  to  be  good  nor 
bad.  In  the  remaining  months,  the  Shastras  prohibit  marriage 
celebration.  But  though  these  months  are  mentioned,  there  is 
a  difForence  of  opinion  in  the  selection  of  months  Some  say 
that  Jaishtha  is  not  n  favourable  time  for  marriage,  when  the 
bridegroom  and  the  bride  are  the  eldest  children.  At  the  same 
time,  somu  writers,  Narad;),  &c.,  declare  all  months  favourable, 
without  an  exception.  So  far,  saying  of  months,  it  should  be 
said  that  the  Hindu  Shafltros  have  been  also  precise  in  appointing 
certain  dates  and  days  favourable  to  marriage.  These  da}'9 
anil  dates  are  not  selected  for  once  and  ever,  but  every  time 
their  ascertainment  depends  upon  the  planetary  positions  and 
conslellations.  Apart  from  this  it  i^hiuld  be  said  that  a  mar- 
riage is  ranked  favourable  when  in  tlie  case  of  the  bride,  the 
planet  Jupiter  is  powerful,  i.e.,  he  may  be  in  that  position  in 
the  solar  system,  wherefroni  he  most  effectually  produces  bis 
good  effects,  and  for  the  bridegroom,  the  luminary  Sun  should 
be  in  an  efficacious  position. 

The  positions   then   should  be   known  in  the  figure  here. 
The    numerical   figures    denote    the   divisions   into 

„j -,  which  the  system  is  divided.     It  can  be  seen  from  the 

"    fli above,   that  when  the  planet   Jupiter   occupies    the 

;j  houses   numbered   2,   b,   7,9  or  H,  he  is  considered 
<'3J  powerful,  while   in  the   case  of   the  bridegroom  the 

^  Sun  is  considered  auspicious  when  occupying  num- 
bers 3,  5,  7. 
Thus  the  Hindu  mind  is  much  influenced  by  the  astrological 
points  OS  noting  the  positions  of  planets,  &c.  This  is  observed 
with  the  idea,  thut  happy  coincideocea  of  times  and  places  pro- 
duce inevitably  good  results.  Though  primary  consideration 
is  given  to  Jupiter  and  the  Sun,  yet  other  planets  are  not  left 
unconsidered,  but  t^e  oonsideratioD  ia  not  very  ngniSouit. 

(5)  PBRSOSfS  AUTHORISED  TO  GIVE  A  GIEL  IK 
MABKIAGE. 

It  »hoiild  be  obwmd  hne  tlttt  tha  penoM  authorised  to 
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give  a  bride  in  marriage  or  to  perform  tlic  Kauya  D£n  ceremony, 
are  ftcH  TlTRTCf  Wm  ft-Tf "^^^t^pTTI^fltff ^r  ^liW<:  4^|jc^lfio^ 
&c.,  i.e.,  th(»  ceremony  should  be  performed  by  the  father.  But 
if  he  be  deid,  the  gniudfathor  or  the  brother  or  somo  one  of 
the  paternal  uncles;  iu  default  of  all  of  these,  the  maternal 
grandfather,  but  if  he  be  not  living,  the  mit^rual  uncle;  and  if 
none  be  living,  then  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  mother  :  and, 
if  the  mother  be  dt^^eascd,  then  the  girl  herself  is  authori^ceJ  to 
perform  the  celebrating  ceremonies. 

(G)  DIFFKRENr  FORMS  OF  MARRrAOES. 

The  sacred  institution  of  mirriage  has  been  classified  into 
eight  kinds;  and  the  clissitication  follows  the  line  of  diifereuce 
in  the  rerenn)nies  performed  in  each.  The  chief  object  to 
which  these  eight  tend,  is  to  bring  forth  general  happiness  iu 
this  as  well  as  in  the  next  birth.     These  eight  forms  are  — 

These  8  are — Hndima,  Daiva,  Arsha,  Prajapatya,  Anunij 
Gun<ihnrva,  Rakshas,  and  Taishach. 

{^1 )   7(\^  Rrahma  is  defined  as — 

^t^  ^  ^P!im  9m\  ^:  5I^SfrRT:  II 

i.^.,  a  father,  after  inviting  a  ])erson  wlio  is  learned  and  good* 
natured,  gives  him  his  daughter  with  honours,  then  the  rit« 
is  called  ^^  (Bn\hma.  In  it  the  bride  should  bo  dreascd  in 
gay  attire,  and  should  be  given  a  dowry  along  with, 

(  2  )      ^  ?T  ftrPT  fTRHTp^jJ  ^  f^  I 
^Aifi^^MiA  14  ^^  H"^  II 

That  rite  in  which  a  daughter  is  married  to  the  officiating 
priest  when  the  sacrifice  is  going  on^  is  called   ^^  (Dai?a)— 

H^^iii<y4  fti^^^  ^  ^  1^  II 
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Tbat    rite   lu    which    a  .daughter   is  given,  receiviug  from  the 
briclegrooiii    one   or   a   pair  ot  cow  a '\f  or  t/wir  mitftia  I  use''  in, 

religious  observauceef,  is  called  ^^>n^  (Arsha). 
(  4  )     ^^  =^^?Tt  ^^^  qTJ^I^  ^  I 

That  sort  of  perfomianoe  when  the  father  actually  uttering  the 
words,  '  ilay  you  both  together  perform  all  duties,  secular  as 
well  as  religious,"  gives  his  daughter,  is  called  a  STf^TFT^ 
(Prajapatya).  Thii  form  differs  from  the  Bi-ahnui  in  so  far  aa 
no  dowry  is  given  along  with  the  daUiifhter.  Nor  is  ary  quali- 
fication necessarily  required  in  the  bridegroom. 

^n^  (Asura)  is  that  rite  in  which  a* husband  voluutarilv  takes 
a  wife  after  giving  as  much  wealth  as  he  could  afford  to  the 
kinsmen,  and  even  iAj  the  daiusjl  her^iolf,  as  well  as  to  her 
father. 

TP^y^  (Gandharvn)  which  solely  rests  on  mutual  love,  is  that 
rite  in  which  both  tlie  parties  engage  themselves  out  of  their 
own  accord  and  will. 

> 

5RW  ^^\Hi^\  TW  ^ri^r^^^  II 

JV^  (Rikshas)  is  a  name  given  to  that  engagement  in  which 
a  person  after  slaughtering  or  torturing  the  damsel's  relatives* 
takes  her  oS  forcibly. 

(8)    gHT f^ snror ^ x^ ^^m^i^fci  i 

Uniting  with  a  girl  when  she  is  out  of  her  senses,  either 
through  sleepiness  or  intoxication,  is  the  last  and  the  basest  of 
all  caUed  ^W^  (PaishAch). 

No  other  part  of  Hindu  law  is  so  fruitful    of  controversy, 
as  the  Law  of  Inheritonpe.    The  reason  ior  this  anomaloidl 
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cbanictcr  of  the  Hindu  law,  us  at  present  construed,  cannot  be 
other  than  a  complete  break  witli  antiquity,  and  in  8ome  eases 
a  direct  aiit»goni.sin  to  the  old  rules.  It  has  been  a  task  of 
difficulty  to  rccoucile  these  inconsistencies.  If  any  exi>edient 
is  found  out  the  remedy  appears  to  be  worse  than  the  disease. 
The  principle,  that  underlies  inheritance,  is  based  on  the 
spiritual  l)enefits  to  be  conferred  on  the  deceased  proprietor, 
and  this  belief  is  held  to  be  universally  true.  According  to  the 
old  writers,  descendants  up  to  three  degrees  arc  entitled  to 
give  periodical  olferings.  Consequently,  actu'ited  by  tho 
motives  of  male  succession,  in  order  to  be  alleviated  from  tho 
burdens  of  this  world,  and  also  to  ^et  repose  in  the  next  world, 
by  the  offerings  paid  by  the  surviving  m:d*i8^tho  Hindus  enter 
into  a  married  life,  but  this  marriage  institution  among  tho 
Hindus  is  a  very  complicated  affair.  They  have  no  one  form  of 
rite,  but  their  institution  is  divided  into  eight  kiuds^  as  uutcd 
above. 

All  of  these  eight  forms  wore  neither  ]>ractised  nor  originntecl 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  but  they  show  the  different  stages  uf 
the  social  growth. 

Mr.  Mayncy  in  his  treatise  on  Hindu  Law  and  Usage,  says 
that  all  but  the  two,  the  Brahma  and  the  Asura,  arc  now 
obsolete.  (Sec.  80.)  And  again,  in  the  same  section,  he  says 
that  *'tho  Brahma  is  the  only  legal  form  at  present."  This 
assertion  implies  that  marriage  performed  according  to  any 
other  rites  is  not  valid,  and  the  children  of  such  other  marri- 
ages are  held  illegitimate,  and  hence  debarred  from  inheritance. 
This  interpretation  may  lead  us  to  infer  that  marriage  and  son- 
9hip  (inheritance)  are  co- related  with  each  other.  In  old 
times  the  marriage  tie  being  loose,  men  wantod  to  have  a  son 
in  any  way,  somehow  or  other.  This  accounts  for  the  different 
sorts  of  sons  as  described  in  our  Shastras.  The  list  as  given 
numbers  twelve  sorts  of  sons. — They  are  Aurusi  or  legitimate 
Patrika,  Putra,  Khestraja,  Gudhaja,  Kanina,  Sahodha,  Paunar- 
bhava,  Nishada  or  Parasava,  Dattaka^  Kritaka,  Appaviddha, 
8  wayamdattak  a. 

i*  All  of  these  twelve  sons  were  recognised  as  legal,  and 
tLB  the  property  of  the  father,  but  gradually  as  the  society 
grew  advanced  in  ideaS|  and  lawgivers  tamed  their  minds  (b 
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codify  the  laws  moral,  social,  and  political,  looseness  in  the 
marriage  tie  disappeared,  and  the  sacred  institution  of  marringe 
(!anie  to  be  <^uided  bv  strict  rules  and  regulations.  In  thcso 
diws  when  all  of  the  twelve  kinds  of  sons  are  not  reooo-nised, 
and  only  iw«>  of  thein  are  held  legit in\ate,  tlie  naturally  born 
and  adopted  ones,  let  us  consider  these  forms  and  examine 
the  propriety  of  the  approved  ones  and  the  reason  of  tlie  dis- 
approved ones.  It  should  be  not^d,  that  out  of  the  eight  kinds 
abovenumed,  only  the  Bralnna,  Daiva,  and  Arsha  and 
Prajapatya  are  approved  ones,  and  the  Asura,  Gandhaiva, 
liakshas  and  ?aisach  are  disapproved  ones.  While  the  forms 
that  are  in  voene  are  onlv  the  Brahma  and  the  Asura  ouri<. 

As  for  the  Iiakshas  a:id  the  I'aisach  forms,  which  a  v.  dis- 
approved, and  which  deserve  to  be  condemned,  nothing  can  be 
said  in  favour  of  them,  for  thev  are  other  nmnes  of  ardnctinn 
(Oil  rape  in  limited  forms.  Being  of  such  a  detestable  character, 
they  deserve  to  be  condemned  and  disapproved. 

Regarding  the  Gan  Iharva,  tliis  form  has  been  along  with 
tliem  also  disapproved.  When  we  refer  to  Manu  he  says: — 
W>j:T  l^^r^^r  ^r^^T^r^^^r^T^nf  iTT-tTfrg^^r:  Sic,  i.e.,  for  KchastryHs 
and  Vavshyus,  Gnndharva  rite  i>  allowed.  The  validity  of  this 
form  has  been  also  rec;»":nised 'bv  the  l^euijal  Su  Ider  C'ourt 
when  celebrated  amoi'.g  the  Kchastryas  in  tlie  year  1817,  but 
in  ether  presidencies  this  form  of  marriage  is  invalidated  in 
conformitv  with  Mavne.  Mavne  savs :  "Its  deiinition  implies 
notliinjr  more  than  lorniciition.'^  How  far  this  view  can  be 
said  to  be  correct  will  be  manife^t  when  we  shall  define  what 
Gandharva  rite  is.  The  Gandharva  form  of  marriage  is  that 
rite,  in  whii'li  the  parties  engage,  out  cd  their  own  accord  and 
will.  From  the  above  the  form  seems  to  be  an  engagement 
contracted  bv  mutual  will  and  love.  Fornication,  on  the  other 
hand,  implies  the  sense  of  /rtrrfne-ss  or  arfttiferf/.  To  reconcile 
these  two  meanings  is  difficult  and  (piestionable.  For  if  we 
observe  the  traditional  examples  of  the  renowned  Draupadi, 
Sita  and  (»ther  ladies  of  note,  the  marriage  performed  in 
their  ease  was  the  Swavamwar  Svstem  or  what  can  be 
called  the  self-selection  system,  while  that  in  the  case  of 
Shankuntala,  which  was  also  by  self -selection,  is  known  to  liave 
been  a  Gandharva  marriage.    It  might  be  alleged  that  such  an 
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interpretation  as  fornication  might  have  mode  tbe  form  obsolete, 
or  the  very  nature  of  the  Swayamwar  System, which  was  by  open 
selection  from  among  a  number  of  candidates,  assembled  for  the 
occasion   in   public,    was  not   calculated  to  be  much  in  vogue. 
The  mortification  of   rejection  in  public  might  have  no   great 
inducement,  and   the   number   of  young   men,  anxious  to   try 
their  chance,   might  have   in   course  of  time  dwindled.     The 
system  might  have  thus   fallen   into    desuetude.     The   formal 
mode  of   Swayamwar  Syst^*m    being  not  practised,  the    form 
might  have  been  rendered  obsolete  and  obsoleteness  might  have 
caused  its  disapproval  and  the  disapproval  afTectecl  inheritance 
rendering  issue   born  of  such  a  rite  illegitimate.     But  if  wo 
examine  this  disapproval  by  the  second  criterion,  viz.,  of   caste 
rules,  no   such  castal    restriction   can  be   found  as  prohibiting 
that  rite  to  be  performed. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rite  is  followed,  and  the  form 
approved  or  any  other  form  in  its  place  recognised  to  mak^ 
such  marriages  as  are  |)erformed  at  an  advanced  age,  with  a 
different  law  of  succession,  it  will  remove  manv  of  the  incou- 
sistencies  and  injuries  a  Hindu  family  at  present  suffers  from, 
owing  to  one  uniform  system  of  celebrating  their  nuptial  ritesi 
and  which  cmi  be  Siiid  to  have  eauwHl  these  inconsistencies.  It 
will  be  a  greater  preventive  to  infant-marriages  than  such 
expedients  found  out   as  the  Age   of  Consent  Bill  et  hoc  gf»H9 

omnp. 

Next  come  the  Prajapatya  and  the  Daiva  forms  in  which 
a  daughter  has  been  given  to  Brahmins  because  when  the 
Brahminical  influence  was  at  its  highest,  people  always  were 
actuated  by  the  motives  of  sanctity  to  give  their  daughters  to 
Rrahmins  who  were  regarded  as  religious,  and  their  power  was 
regarded  as  equal  to  that  of  the  gods,  nay,  even  greater. 

But  now-a-davs  as  the  function  of  the  Brahmins  has 
been  merely  the  performance  of  religious  ceremonies,  they  are 
not  held  so  powerful,  and  hence  they  might  be  accounted  as 
rendered  obsolete. 

Then  follows  the  Asura  form  which  can  be  termed  marriage 
by  purchase.  This  form  refers  to  the  times  when  wives  were 
scarcely  obtainable  by  fair  means,  and  when  it  was  desirable  to 
have  wives  from  other  sections  of  the  caste  to  have  a  soiii  thcjr 
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were  taken  by  giving  an  equivalent  in  return.  This  form  is 
disapproved^  inasmuch  as  the  father  actually  makes  a  sale  of 
his  daughter  by  receiving  an  equivalent  amounting  to  thou- 
sands  of  rupees,  which  receipt  is  forbidden  entirely  by  Manu  in 
his  Smriti  (Bk.  III.,  sec.  5,  chap.  IX.,  verses  98-100). 

Then  follows  the  Arsha  form  which  is  an  approved  form  and 
which  is  a  survival  of  the  one  preceding  it.  In  it  no  actual 
price  is  taken  for  the  daughter,  but  only  a  nominal  value  in  the 
shape  of  a  cow  or  two  is  taken,  which  is  slight,  and  is  imme- 
diately returned  to  the  bridegroom. 

liust  in  order  comes  the  Hrahma  form.  The  form  is  an 
approved  one,  and  there  is  nothing  even  in  its  character  render* 
ing  it  objectionable.  Here  the  connection  is  made  permanent, 
and  the  authority  which  a  father  enjoyed  passes  over  into  the 
hands  of  the  husband  permanently. 

But  a  question  arises,  do  the  Hindus  celebrate  their  nuptial 
rites  according  to  any  of  the  forms  as  they  are  defined  and 
approved  ?  The  answer  to  this  questien  would  be  in  the 
iieg.itive.  Nowhere  is  performed  the  Arsha  rite  which  is 
aj)proved.  Similarly,  if  we  shall  see  the  Brahma  form,  it  is  not 
practised  as  it  is  defined,  but  in  a  modified  mode.  The  form  as 
defined  is  that  in  which  a  daughter  is  given  to  one  learned 
in  the  Vedas  with  some  presents.  The  first  condition  is 
nowhere  observed. 

The  Asura  form  is  not  also  consistently  observed.  It  plays 
a  great  part  in  determining  the  question  of  woman's  property 
or  what  is  called  StrlJ/ian,  The  word  Siridhan  is  defined  by 
Manu  in  his  work  (chap.  9)  as  follows : — 

**  ^V^lat  was  given  before  the  nuptial  fire,  what  was  pre- 
sented in  the  bridal  procession,  and  what  was  received  from 
her  brother,  father  or  mother,  and  what  was  given  in  love  by 
her  husband,  are  denominated  the  six-fold  property  of  a 
woman."  Now,  when  a  woman  dies  childless,  the  right  to 
the  succession  of  her  property  greatly  depends  upon  the  parti- 
cular form  she  was  married  in  ;  for,  when  the  form  celebrated 
is  Br&hma,  or  be  any  one  of  the  four  unblamed  ones,  then  her 
property  goes  to  her  husband  ;  but  if  the  form  be  Asura,  then 
in  case  she  has  no  issue  surviving  her,  it  goes  to  her  father 
(Mayukh,  ehap.   IV.,  sec.  X.).     JD'nder  such  authorities,  the 
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i'atlKM",   allerjrinrr    tliat  he  lias   received  an  equivalent  from  the 
hrldegrouiirs   party  and  that  the  rite   was  an  Asura   rite,    und 
evidt'iicin^    that    fact    from    his    loJ^ers    and    aeeount-bjwks, 
tlainis    his    daughter's    property    from    her    husband.       The 
eourt    talcing   eogniziUH'e  of    thi.>  kind   of    ledger-eviileuce,  ut 
onet  dtMM*des    in  favor  of  tlie  father,  rendering    ban*    injnstire 
to  tlie  husband.     Jf  elosely  ex.nnined,  the  father  will  be  found 
unjustly     holding   his    claim    over    his     daughter's    projK^rty. 
For,    if    we    review    with  attt^ition    the   inconsistent   line   of 
coudc.fi    the    f  ither   had  adopted   during   his   daughter's  life- 
time, w(»  will  tind   that  it    is  only   a  jnivate*  understanding  f«»r 
the  time  hoiweeen  the  parties.     When  u  father  receives  money 
from  his  dauij'hter's  husband,  it  naturallv    follows  that    he  has 
no  scruples  in  accepting    trivial    things,  as  water,  tea,  &q.,  at 
his  d  iught?r's  house,  but  he  refuses    to  acce]>t     them,  arguing 
that  he  is  forbidden  to  take  anvlhinji:  of  his   dau^^hter's.     For- 
getting  his  inc<insi.stent  conduct  in    his  <luughter''<    lifetime,  at 
her  death  ho  claims  of    her  property  and    he  receives  it    at  the 
<'ost  of  his  .>on-in-law.     But    i^ranting  thai    he  has   celebrated 
\]\v  Asura  rite,  has  there  been  any  pub!i«-  iivjwal  of  his  receiv- 
ing the  equivalent!"     The  otH'-iating    pi-iost   neither  knows  of 
the  form   perfornv.'d   as  Asura   nor    ha?    lliere  l3con    made  any 
reference      in      Lagan     Padi,     nor     in     the     caste     reeordB 
where  every   such  marriage  is  registered,  nor  in  the  invitation 
cards.     To   remedy   (ln^se   defects,  if   the  aforesaid    points   bo 
noted,  that  will  prove  a  sure  test,  and  would  prevent  injustice 
being   rendered    to    the  poor  husband.     Not   oidy  so,  but  it 
would  some  day  or  oth<T  put    a  stop  to  such  a  detestable  prac- 
tice in  future,  as  it   will  In*  a  constant   reminder  to    the  father 
of  his  receiving  money  when  he  dines  or  drinks  at    his  sou-in« 
law's,  and  at  the  same  time  people  will  cease   performing  such 
a  rite,    owing  to    the  fci-ling   of  shame   at  their  receiving  the 
e(piivalent  being  registered  i!i  the  caste  recoixls. 

The  ultimate  view  a  father  has  in  getting  his  children 
married  and  exercising  a  control  over,  the  marriage  of  his 
issues,  is  that  stated  above,  that  he  expects  from  his  childrea 
a  fuliilment  of  the  expectation  of  receiving  periodical  o£Fering8 
for  the  repose  of  his  soul  after  his  death.  In  return  for  these 
expectations  he  recompenses  them  by  (*n tailing  all  hi*  property 
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to  them.  Thus,  inheritance,  as  could  be  seen,  has  two  niaiu 
()l>jo('ts  : — *•  It  is  given  to  compensate  the  sons  for  the  offerings 
ht  gives  to  hisih^ad  lather  to  secure  him  repose,  and  to  maintain 
the  issue  of  tlie  marriage  which  was  with  the  said  view 
eoutraeted  l.v  liis  father." 

In  these  fonnsof  marriage,  it  is  stated  that  the  bride's  father 
s(  Iccts  the  bridegroom  who  accepts  the  bride.  But  the  observa- 
tions of  our  common  life  experience  will  show  that  marriage 
is  solemnized  when  the  bridegroom's  father  accepts  or  approves 
of  the  bride,  aiul  the  son  marries  her  thus  approved.  In  good 
many  cj.ses  it  generally  happens  that  tlie  betrothal  takes  place 
5(>me  years  Ix^fore  a  marriage  is  celebrated,  and  in  that  case  the 
bridegroom  is  a  minor.  The  match  thus  eoutraeted  is  a  mere 
game  of  iliance  and  dt-pends  on  favourable  circumstances  in 
futitre  to  pnjve  a  suitable  one. 

NeveithelesH,  granting  that  the  match  proves  suitable,  yet 
very  often  it  so  happens  that  dissensions  take  ])lace  between  his 
wife  and  his  mother,  and  the  more  so  when  there  is  a 
St 'p- mother.  'J'he  dissensions  rise  high,  and  when  found 
irreconcilable,  the  father,  holding  his  son  responsible  for 
his  wife's  actions,  packs  him  out  of  doors  with  not  a 
jot<  for  his  maintenance.  'J1ie  father  forgets  the  lespon- 
sibilities  tliat  wen*  on  him  for  the  selection  of  the  bride  and 
devolves  them  on  his  son  who  had  no  vote  nor  voice  in  his 
engagement.  The  son  being  given  nothing  for  his  main- 
tenance, and  finding  it  hard  to  maintain  himself,  and  the  issue, 
takes  recourse  to  the  Court  to  ask  for  a  partition  of  his 
father's  pniperty.  But  the  Court  instead  of  removing  his 
diHiculties  rather  increases  them.  In  very  few  cases  where 
there  is  nothing  by  way  of  self-acqnisitiou,  the  Court  accord- 
ingly awards  him  his  share  out  of  his  father's  property 
considering  il  ancestral,  and  sometimes  the  son's  demand  is 
dismissed,  holding  the  property  as  self- acquired,  and  in  some 
instances  it  so  happens  that  the  Court  asks  the  son  to  wait  till 
the  amount  of  both  tlie  Jcinds  of  ancestral  and  self-acquired 
properties  is  determined.  The  determination  causes  expense 
and  litigation.  Many  times  it  so  happens  that  persons  die  out 
of  anxiety  before  a  due  decision  is  arrived  at.  This  ex- 
pense and  litigation  are  all  owing  to  the  modern  constructions 
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put  upon  tbo  Hindu  Law  by  the  European  hiwyera.  If 
close  invostigatiou  be  made  ot  the  family  system  among  the 
Hindus,  it  will  be  manifest  that  eorpjrate  property  is  the  rule 
in  the  East,  in  contravention  to  the  iniiuidual  property  in  tho 
West.  In  early  day  the  family  lived  upon  hind,  and  conse- 
quently there  was  no  scope  for  separate  acquisitions.  In 
those  days  property  was  held  only  as  ancestral  and  not  as  both 
ancestral  and  self-acquired^  as  it  has  been  done  at  present 
(  Mayne,  p.  245  ).  But  as  civilization  advanced,  and  tho 
advance  of  the  commerce  therewith  gave  an  impetus  to  men 
I  to   follow   various  kinds  of  industry    to'  derive   wealth ,   the 

wealth  so    derived   from    separate  acquisitions   brought  into 
I  exis'tence   the   second    kind    now    designated  as  self-acquired 

property.     Tlie  view  of  self-acquisition,  although  it   has    been 
j  referred  to    by    Maim,   has   not  been  confirmed  by  other  law- 

i  writers,  Yagnawalkya  and  IJrihaspati,  who  maintain  that   self- 

i  acquired  property  is  at  the  cost  of  tho  family. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  a  father  cannot  in  any 
way  have  separate  acquisitions,  andsotoavoid  the  (Xpense  and 
litigation  above  mentioned,  it  would  be  preferable  if  one  of  the 
forms  only,  the  ancestral  property,  be  taken  as  the  standard  aud 
the  other  form  be  discarded.  This  will  be  more  clear  when 
we  shall  note  what  the  MitAkshaiii  lays  down : 

In  sees.  27  and  28  the  writer  sfiys:  that  Propfrttf  is  by  birth, 
and  further  he  holds  that  they  who  are  born,  who  are  yet 
unbegotten,  and  who  are  still  in  the  womb,  require  the  means 
of  maintenance,  and  hence  he  cannot  dispose  of  his  property 
as  he  likes,  but  is  subject  to  tho  control  of  his  sons  and  otherfl. 
Property  should  be  held  ancei^tral  only,  i.e.,  descended  from 
ancestors,  which  one  person  enjoys  during  his  life-time,  after 
whose  death  it  goes  to  his  son  on  condition  that  he  fulfils  bis 
obligations. 

This  division  of  property,  into  self-acqnired  and  ancestral, 
has  not  only  been  instrumental  in  causing  expense  and  litiga- 
tion, but  it  slackens  the  tie  of  fllial  affections  also. 

The  above  theory  of  inheritance,  based  as  it  is  on  the 
offerings  to  the  deceased  for  his  repose  in  the  next  world,  mm 
laid  down  (3  Dig.  298),  will  be  renderod  clearer  when  the 
theory  of  pxclndini^  nertuin  pHpsiin?.   is  pxamineii.     The   priiH 
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ciple   that    underlies   exclusion   is  that  "one  who  is  unable  or 
unwilling  to  perform  the  necessary   sacrifices   is  incapable   of 
inheriting."     Mayno    quotes  from  JBrihaspati  that  "a  son  who 
neglects    the   duty    of  redeeming     his  father   is   like  a   cow 
which    neither  affords    milk  nor  becomes  pregnant."     He  has 
no  claim  to  the  paternal  estate,  &c.     It  will  be  seen  from    the 
above  princplo  that  those  who  are  defective  in  limb  or  sensOf 
such  as  idiots,  eunuclis,  dumb  or  deaf,  lunatics,  are  excluded 
from  claiming  their  father's  estate,  though  they  are  entitled  to 
be  maintained.     Those  who  have  been  degraded    from  castes 
i.e.,  out-cnstes,  arc  also  recognised  as  incapable  of  inheriting,  the 
reiison    of  which    is  plainly    'Hheir  inability  to  perform  their 
SHCrilicial  rites  for  the  redemption  of  the  soul  of  the  deceased." 
lliudu  Society  has  never  been  at  any  one  time  regulated  by 
any  one  code  of  reguhtious.     Tho    continual    transformation, 
the   large   nnmber  of   communities,  and  the  vast  area  of  land 
occupied  by  the  Hindus  with  scarce  any  inter-communication 
have  all  contributed  to  the  existence  of  several  sorts  of  customs 
held    binding  in    their  respective  localities.     The  want  of  any 
faithful  record  of  tho  times  has  perhaps  in  some  measure  been 
made  up  by  the  fact  that  the  several  stages  of  the  social  growth 
aro   all    visible    in    the    customs  that  prevail  all  over  the  land 
Under  these  circumstances  legislation  would  be  out  of  the  ques- 
tion,   and  the  customs  that  are  held  to  have  tho  binding  force 
of  laws  continue  to   be   inconsistent    and    irreconcilable.     The 
texts   of  old   even    are   frequently  arrayed  on  either  side,  the 
authors  having  recorded  the  customs  and  laws,  each  of  his  own 
Community  or  district.     When  therefore  all  the  texts  are  read 
together,  they  present  equally  authoritative  and  equally  irre- 
concilable  dictums.       Under   this    category    unhappily    the 
subject  of  the  testamentary  pK)wer  of  a  Hindu  falls. 

The  origin  and  growth  of  the  testamentary  power  among 
the  Hindus  has  been  a  problem  of  great  controversy,  and  con- 
sequently difficult  of  solution.  The  mention  of  snch  a  word 
as  will  is  nowhere  found  either  in  the  Dharma  Shastras  or  in 
the  early  law-writers.  IiY  early  times,  and  even  at  present,  as 
has  been  said  before,  the  family  property  of  a  Hinda  wai 
looked  upon  as  corporate,  t.  e.,  the  earnings  of  all  the  indiyi* 
dual  members  w^nt  to  the  general  property  of  the   family,  and 
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thu  father  or  the  eMest  member  of  the  family  was  looke<l  upon 
or  reganletl  as  the  iNlauaf^er.  In  those  days  to  claim  siidi  a 
power  as  that  of  a  devisor  would  seem  something  like  a  con- 
tradict ion  to  old  rides.  Still  if  a  glance  be  cast  at  the  times 
when  the  Bralnnanieal  influence  was  at  its  hi^h^st,  such  a 
tendency  would  be  obscM-vetl  in  pious  gifts  or  charitieit  as  th«*y 
were  awarded  t )  Hrahmlns  to  whom  sanctity  was  attributed  in 
those  days,  and  the  Uidt^  were  held  irrev(K*hble.  But  bv-and- 
bv  as  the  natives  came  in  c<»ntaet  with  the  earlv  Enjjlisli  Mof- 
tiers,  who  were  mostly  merchants,  they  got  an  instinct  to  folio w 
their  mode  of  fh'visiiig,  and  tlu^  power  which  was  first  confined 
to  religious  gifts  only  under  certain  circumstances,  r,  g.,  whvn 
there  is  no  i  .sue,  vtc,  afterwards  extended  to  the  devising  of 
property  fir  puip()>es  other  than  leligious  gifts,  and  without 
rest  liet  ions. 

But  the  influerce  of  the  English  lawyers  has  gone  ovon 
farther.  They  have  upset  the  very  foundations  upon  which 
thnt  pow(^r  was  basrd.  They  have  not  only  upheld  thedoetrine 
of  the  fatlicr's  right  to  d<»vise,  but  have  also  put  a  difTerent 
interpretation  u})on  th«^  kind  of  property,  rendering  the  pri>- 
perty  bei[U(^athed  a  self-aetjuired,  since  the  bequest  bo  held 
resembles  a  gift. 

The  oriu;in  and  gri>wth  being  st)  fir  described,  the  objeirt 
whicli  the  lawyers  had  in  tln'ir  nunds  while  rrejgnising  the 
power  of  the  father  to  di-p  )si'  of  his  proj>erty  as  he  likes  can  l>t? 
no  other  than  to  give  a  frre  Ncope  to  the  father,  who  is  in  ca^te 
the  property  be  ancestral,  quite*  incompetent  to  do  «io.  But  how 
far  thisexptMlient  accompli'^hes  ils»h'siredobj<»ct  and  how  far  it?* 
acceptance  has  cau^eil  ini*i»nsi*it*'n«*ies  rathi'r  th»n  remodving 
them,  h;is  been  a  matter  of  c«?usidi'ration.  To  und'M>t«.id  the*«rt 
inconsist(Micio<j  it  is  fe>s*enti  illy  ne/e^sary  to  analyse  the  exibiin*r 
system  of  the  Hindu  families. 

Among  the  Hindus  the  family  in  eiirly  times,  as  well  U8  iu 
these  days,  has  been  very  rarely  a  divid»Ml  one.  It  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  joint  family.  The  son,  whether  he  is  a  minor  or  of 
age,  is  exclusively  under  the  parental  tsontrol,  and  has  to  act  up 
to  the  commands  of  his  father.  All  his  separate  earnings  he  is 
to  hand  over  to  his  father  to  be  amalgamated  with  the  general 
stock  of  the  family  property,  on  a  clear  understanding  that  the 
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whole  stock  will  be  invested  in  himself  after  the  demise  of  his 
father.  The  family  is  thus  manifestly  a  joint  one,  and  the  pre- 
sent interpretation  of  WILLS  proves  not  less  a  stumbling  block 
to  the  whole  status  of  the  family  in  which   filial  affections  and 

due  reverential  feelings  are  at  present  observed. 

But  apart  from  that  a  question  arises — to    wrhat  extent  and 

what  kind  of  property  can  be  disposed  of  P  Mayne  defines 
this  extent  in  the  following  words : — **  Whatever  property  is  so 
completely  under  the  testator's  power  that  he  may  give  it  away 
during  his  life-time,  he  may  also  devise  by  will.  Hence  a 
man  may  bequeath  his  separate  or  self-acquired  property 
(§380). 

But  property  self-acquired  as  such  does  not  exist  in  the 
sense  which  might  entitle  the  father  to  absolute  ownership. 
For,  in  a  joint  family  where  the  sons  coming  of  age,  work  with 
the  father  and  have  an  income  in  common  with  him,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  mark  out  the  property  forming  the  self-acquisi- 
tion of  either  the  father  or  the  son.  And  again  where  the 
minor  sons  are  married  by  their  parents  from  motives  both 
arthly  an  I  spiritual  it  is  but  just  that  they  should  be  entitled 
to  a  portion  of  the  property,  hitherto  held  by  the  father  alone. 
Unlike  an  English  father  the  Hindu  father  does  not  feel  that 
he  has  discharged  his  duty  to  his  children  by  giving  them  an 
education,  fitting  them  for  the  world,  but  always  anxiously 
discharges  what  to  hinv  is  a  duty,  and  gets  his  son  married  as 
soon  as  possible  to  ensure  the  regular  performance  of  his  obse- 
quies and  such  other  ceremonies.  It  is  natural,  then,  that  in 
antic 'pation  by  way  of  what  is  known  as  marriage  settlement  in 
other  countries,  the  son  should  have  been  given  the  right  to  go 
shares  with  his  father  in  his  property,  when  yet  a  minor,  in- 
capable of  adding  to  the  property  by  his  own  exertions.  Thus 
having  due  regard  to  the  fact  that  a  Hindu  is  religious  above 
all,  even  in  the  most  worldly  of  his  actions,  we  find  it,  that  he 
is  not  vested  with  anything  like  absolute  dominion  over  pro- 
perty especially  after  he  marries  and  has  sons.  Even  in  natural 
justice  it  would  be  due  to  the  minor  son  who  is  nolens  volens 
oncumbcred  with  married  life  i&  order  to  satisfy  the  religious 
neccessities  of  his  father  that  he  should  receive  a  share  of  the 
family  property  by  way  of  a  marriage  settlement. 
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As  it  has  been  already  uoted^  the  recognition  of  self- 
acquisition  would  not  be  consistent  with  the  religious  basis  on 
which  the  fabric  of  social  life  is  built  with  the  Hindus.  Perhaps 
separate  property  can  be  held  justifiable  in  a  case  like  the 
following: — When  a  father  has  not  mixed  the  earnings  of  his  son 
with  his^  nor  has  ho  thrown  over  him  the  burden  of  marnaget 
nor  asked  him  to  meet  certain  demands  and  obligations 
on  his  beh.'df;  then  and  then  only  can  a  father  be  rightly  snid 
to  have  absolute  power  to  dispose  of  his  property  as  he  likes. 
If  these  conditions  are  not  observed,  the  present  division  of 
properties  into  ancestral  and  self-:vc([uired  is  not  in  keeping 
with  Hindu  traditions. 

So  much  full  of  anomalies   is  this    subject  of   wills   that   it 
can  be  only  settled  when  the  ancestral  and   no  other   form   is 
allowed  to  exist.     Even  the  early  law-writers  justify   thif*  fact 
-  that  there  cannot  be  any  other  form  of  property   than   the  an- 

cestral, and  the  property  being  so  h.dd  the  interests  of  a  father 
to  enjoy  that  property  are  only  tn/er  vivos.  But  gnnting,  ou 
the  other  haiid.the  existence  of  separate  property,  it  is  question- 
able whether  a  member  of  an  nnditiied  family  as  the  Hindu  family , 
can  bequeath  his  own  shares  in  the  joint  property  as  he  likes. 
At  the  same  time  sepirate acquisitions  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
in  existence.  For  when  the  e:irning8  of  the  son  are  mixed  up 
with  those  of  his  father,  modern  opinion  has  declared  the 
nature  of  that  joint  property  as  ancestral.  The  European  law- 
yers, at  present,  to  do  them  full  justice,  have  tried  to  determine 
the  amount  of  eich  of  the  properties,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
thev  fail,  as  they  do  not  take  into  account  some  of  the  facta 
which  are  likely  to  escape  their  notice,  forei'en  if  the  amount 
of  the  earniiiL's  may  be  determined  ;  can  they  delineate  the 
moral  obligations  which  a  son  has  qua  son  fulfilled  on  his 
father's  behalf,  und  for  which  he  stands  in  expectation  of  some 
compensation  ^  And  again,  the  father's  intention  in  bequest  bj 
will,  cnn  be  only  to  keep  the  joint  property  intact  and  toanaura 
the  maintenance  of  the  succeeding  generations  from  whom 
he  expects  offerings  after  his  death  up  to  three  degrees.  In 
cases  where  he  so  expresses  his  intentions  and  when  he  has  no 
grand -children  existing  at  the  time,  the  Court  holds  a  diffeieafc 
vif  w  and  ^elr^asidc  the  condition,  confirming  the  wilU  M  in  the 
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Tagore  case  where  the  conditions  of  the  will  were  set  aside 
and  the  will  was  confirmed.  The  conditions  being  set  aside, 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  object  of  the  donor  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  been  preserved  ; 

Whereas  the  Court  is  bound  to  give  effect  to  the  intentions 
of  the  testator  and  to  devise  the  best  means  to  carry  them 
out.  Had  tlie  will  been  set  aside  in  ioto%  the  property  would 
have  descended  according  to  the  rules  of  Hindu  Law,  thus 
forming  an  ancestral  trust,  at  any  rate  for  three  generations 
to  come,  an  ample  provision  being  thus  made  for  theii'  main 
tenance. 

Having  grown  wiser,  the  testator  makes  a  will,  devising 
the  property  to  his  male  issue,  according  to  the  rules  of  Hindu 
Law,  with  special  care,  to  style  it  ancestral,  by  way  of  provi- 
sion for  his  succeeding  generations,  for  fear  the  son  should  be 
the  full  and  absolute  owner  of  the  property*  and  the  accumula- 
tions! at  the  cost  of  his  grand-children  in  the  hands  of  an  English 
Court  But  still  the  subtlety  of  an  English  lawyer  might 
argue  the  testator,  out  of  his  intentions.  For  he  might  say, 
the  very  fact  that  there  is  a  will,  goes  to  make  the  property  self- 
acquired,  and  it  devolves  unencumbered  to  the  son,  with  no 
proviso  for  his  grandson.  But  such  a  view  is  inconsistent 
both  with  the  intentions  of  the  testator  and  those  of  the  Court. 
For  the  testator  who  wished  to  give  away  certain  portion  of 
his  property  by  will  and  secure  the  rest  for  the  benefit  of  his 
sons  and  grand  sons  in  the  hands  of  his  son^  by  making  a  formal 
will,  is  clearly  frustrated  by  the  Court,  while  the  Court  desir^ 
ing  to  bestow  on  the  testator  the  power  to  dispose  of  his 
property  just  as  he  wants  it,  is  equally  frustrated  in  its  gene" 
reus  object  by  this  mode  of  reasoning  adopted. 

Again  supposing  the  grand-children  are  living,   they  would 
be  clearly  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  property  if  there  was 
an  actual  trust  created.     But  what  should  be  the  effect^  when 
a  testator,  ex   abundunti  catUela,   bequeaths  his   property  as 
ancestral  to  his  son   and  his  issne   according   to  the  rules  of 
Hindu  Lawf    The  grand-children  who  have  no  other  beqnestt* 
in  the  will,   lire   certainly   within  their  rights  in   claiming  a 
share  in  the  property  admittedly   ancestral  in  the   hands  of 
their  grand  father.     Would  they  be  dented  this  right  and  the 
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property  held  self-acquired  becaiise  it  is  given  by  will  M 
ancestral  f 

Or  would  it  be  humauely  maiutained  that  k  is  self- 
acquired  so  far  as  the  sons  go  and  ancestral  so  far  as  the 
otherwise  unprovided  grand-children  go  ?  Granting,  though  it 
is  not  possible,  for  the  purposes  of  argument,  that  the  property 
is  held  self-acquired  in  both  the  cases,  the  donor  will  have  stiil 
a  means  left  to  secure  his  objects,  and  avoid  the  clutches  of 
the  law.  In  his  life-time  he  will  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  his  son  admitting  that  certain  property  is  aihcestral  in  his 
hands. 

Accumulations  being,  of  course,  an  outcome  of  the  corpus 
follow  its  nature  and  are  under  the  equal  control  of  the  father  and 
the  sons.  The  father,  being  conscious  of  tlie  fact  that  all  control 
over  the  accumulations  is  given  up  by  the  agreement,  likes  to 
retain  to  himself,  in  the  very  terms  of  the  agroement,  the 
right  to  spend  the  property  as  he  likes.  The  sons  having  been 
made  to  share  the  property,  devised  to  them  with  the  grand-son 
by  force  of  the  ancestral  nature  of  the  property,  this  restrictioQ 
on  their  part  is  counterbalanced  by  the  fact  that  the  father 
undertakes  to  spend  sums  only  reasonable  in  amount  and  such 
as  he  has  hitherto  been  in  the  habit  of  making,  giving  his  sons 
the  right  to  interfere  with  his  mode  of  life,  in  case  it  should 
have  the  effect  of  depriving  them  of  their  respective  shares  in 
the  joint  family  property. 

In  case  he  has  no  grand  son  at  the  date  of  the  agreement^  he 
carefully  confirms  in  his  will  the  ancestral  character  of  the 
property  and  also  by  implication  the  accumulation,  held  by  him 
and  thas  secures  his  aims  both  of  providing  for  his  grand 
chihiron  born  subsequently,  and  of  ensuring  the  validity  of  the 
agreement,  in  spite  of  the  bequest  by  will  of  the  property- 
There  at  least  we  may  hope  the  poor  testator  will  be  given  the 
privilege  of  having  his  intentions  acted  up  to«  vu.y  to  devise 
property  in  separate  shares,  greater  or  smaller,  to  his  sons,  to 
avoid  the  difficulties  of  a  partition  suit,  after  his  death,  to  be 
queath  a  portion  to  his  friends  and  in  charity,  and  also  to  secora 
provision  forhis  grand-children.  Should  he  be  frustrated  even 
now  the  pocr  testator  will  have  to  cry  out,  ''  Save  roe  from  mj 
friends ;"  these  Courts  which  are  anxious  to  carry  ont  my  intea* 
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tionSj  and  yet  frustrate  me,  and  are  themselves  frustrated.  For 
tbey  hinder  him  in  doin*^  what  it  is  their  intention  to  allow  him 
to  do,  i.e.,  to  dispose  of  the  property  just  as  he  likes,  and  un- 
consciously they  come  in  his  way  when  effecting  what  he  has 
most  at  heart  and  what  he  is  most  anxious  about  for  his 
religious  welfare  after  death. 

It  will  bo  difficult  to  rectify  these  inconsistencies  at 
shown  above,  and  nnless  the  whole  Hindu  mind  and  life  is 
changed,  such  a  testamentary  power  of  a  Hindu  can  never 
be  recognised,  and  in  order  to  effect  such  a  change,  it  would 
be  necessary  at  present  to  restrict  the  operations  of  the  will 
only  to  a  certain  extent,  and  under  certain  restrictions  better 
calculated,  to  carry  out  the  intentions  of  the  donor  and  his 
responsibilities  to  provide  for  minor  sons  encumbered  with 
marriage  and  certain  other  obligations  in  his  behalf,  whom  he 
had  not  prepared  for  independent  livelihood  by  devoting  their 
time  to  the  joint  family.  These  conditions  being  definitely 
stated,  those  who  wish  to  devise  their  property,  will  try  to  act  up 
to  these  conditions  from  the  very  beginning  and  the  difficulties 
that  now  beset  them,  in  making  a  will,  will  be  removed. 

At  present  it  is  admitted  that  if  a  father's  property  is 
mixed  with  the  grandfather's,  so  as  to  be  incapable  of  being 
separated,  it  forms  a  part  of  the  ancestral  property.  In  the 
same  way,  it  follows  that  if  a  sou's  property  is  mixed  with  his 
father's,  it  also  becomes  in  its  turn  ancestral,  because^  on  exami*- 
nation,  we  will  find  that  the  reasons  for  considering  that  property 
as  ancestral  in  the  latter  case^  are  at  least  just  the  same,  if  not 
stronger,  than  in  the  former  case. 

In  the  first  instance  a  father  receives  a  certain  property  from 
the  grandfather,  as  his  son,  and  as  such  he  is  expected  to 
perform  certain  obligations.  If  he  does  not  perform  these  obli- 
gations,  still  as  he  has  got  the  property  in  his  possession  and 
his  right  there  being  none^to  dispute,  he  enjoys  it  to  his  satisr 
factionf  but  being  not  fully  satisfied  with  the  enjoyment  of  that 
property  alone,  he  further  encroaches  upon  the  property  of  his 
son,  and  unites  it  with  his  own.  The  son  allows  him  to  mix 
his  earnings  on  the  clear  understanding  that  he  will  get  his  and 
his  father's  property  together,  after  fait  father's  death.  Qa  thit 
uaderttanding,   thej  work   together.     The  father  not  being 
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content  with  appropriating  his  sou's  property  with  his  owut 
asks  him  to  help  him  in  all  his  social  and  other  business  matterB, 
on  his  behalf;  he  further  asks  him  to  marry  ii  wife  of  his  own 
choice,  and  expects  not  only  him  but  also  his  children  to  per- 
form his  obsequies.  The  son  agrees  to  do  all  these  functions 
out  of  filial  love  and  affection.  It  mav  W€»ll  be  remarked 
here  tliat  marriage  is  the  chief  thing  among  the  Hindus,  that 
makes  the  father  and  son  more  strongly  united  with  each  other. 
The  time  for  marriage  is  generally  the  age  when  the  son  is  able 
to  understand  his  duties  towards  his  father  and  himself  and 
consequently  a  clear  understanding  between  the  father  and  the 
son  must  be  made  at  that  time  to  constitute  a  self-acquired 
property. 

The  time  for  dissensions  is  generally  when  a  step-mother 
enters  the  fipsld,  and  the  more  so  when  she  has  children.  Then 
quarrels  ensue  between  the  mother  and  the  wife^  and  bo 
marriage,  which  was  originally  the  cause  of  unity,  proves  in  the 
end,  the  cause  of  disr^cnsions  and  questions  of  inheritance  crop  up. 
Now  whatever  be  the  cause,  when  the  father  has  in  some  shape 
or  another,  united  his  sou's  property  with  his  own  or  even  taken 
up  his  time  for  his  interests,  whether  in  trade  or  otherwise 
whereby  he  is  prevented  from  laying  by  his  own  separate  earn- 
ings, does  it  not  stand  to  re;ison  that  the  father's  property  should 
not  be  treated  as  self-acquired  but  should  be  ranked  as  ances- 
tral P 

The  disadvantages  of  having  two  sorts  of  properties  in  the 
hands  of  a  Hindu  father,  are  again  made  clear  by  instances  yerr 
common  in  life.  The  father  quietly  disposes  of  the  ancestral 
property,  when  managing  the  joint  family,  and  meets  all  hia 
ex])enses  thcrofrom,  and  at  the  end.  sliows  a  clear  debit  on  the 
ancestral  side,  leaving  all  the  assets  in  the  self -acquired  column. 
This  is  sheer  injustice,  but  still  in  conformity  with  the  views 
that  prevail.  The  son,  therefore,  foresees  the  danger,  and  gets 
up  a  timely  partition  suit,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  joint 
family  basis  of  Hindu  life,  although  at  present  allowed  hj 
custom. 

The  doctrine  of  two  sets  of  property,  side  by  side,  is  tlios 
calculated  to  work  mischief,  and  to  judge  from  the  e£Fects  pn»- 
duced  by  it,  would  l>e  untenable  on  principles   of  Hindoo  life  • 
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whereas,  in  case  the  property  is  held  ancestral  alone,  the  sons 
will  have  every  inducement  to  be  filial,  and  will  be  duly  re* 
compensed  for  their  conduct,  without  any  fears  of  disinheri- 
tance, unless  thev  act  otherwise  and  renounce  all  claims  to  the 
property  in  the  hands  of  their  father.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
there  are  two  properties  or  where  there  is  self-acquired  property 
alone*  there  will  be  an  inducement  to  the  son  also,  to  keep 
apart  his  earnings  from  his  father,  and  thus  withhold  what 
might  be  a  great  assistance  to  a  poor  father.  This  recognition 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  self-acquisition  of  properties  will  be 
found  injurious  also  to  the  interests  of  the  deaf,  dumb,  &c.,  as 
well  as  to  widows  and  other  female  members  of  the  family,  in. 
asmuch  as  though  entitled  to  maintenance  they  are  deprived 
of  their  right,  the  manager  being  made  the  sole  owner  of  the 
property. 

All  these  difficulties  are  further  aggravated  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  unconnected  persons  as  executors  to  a  Hindu  will. 
From  the  above  remarks  it  is  clear,  how  impracticable  it  is 
for  one,  to  give  effect  to  either  the  spirit  of  the  bequest  or  even 
to    the  intentions  of  a  testator. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  persons  who  have  sympathy  for  the 
b(»neficiaries  and  who  woud  give  full  effect  to  the  intentions  of 
the  testator,  appointed  as  executors.  The  bequests  to  women 
and  others  not  favoured  by  the  Hindu  Law  ought  to  be  carefully 
watched  and  given  effect  to.  I  will  not  here  trouble  you  with 
all  the  qualifications  necessary  in  an  executor  of  a  Hindu  will, 
although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  executors  may  be  a  great 
help  or  hindrance  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  will,  according  at 
they  are  suitable  or  not. 


Ordixart  General  MEBTiNa  held  on  Wednesday,  the  Slat 
October  1894. 

Mr.  Ehubsstji  Rustomji  Cama,   Vice-Presideni,  preaicM* 

The  Minutes  of  the  preyiooB  Meeting'were  read  and  oon^mad. 
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The  following  donations  were  acknowledged  and  thanks  voted 

to  the  donors  : — 

To  the  Library^ 

From  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal^  Calcutta,  Journal  Vol. 
LXIII.,  Part  1,  No.  3,  1894. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read : — 

**  On  the  OiuGix  and  Accoi:nt  of  the  Eapola  Bania  Caste." 
By  Mb.  Trihhowandas  Mangai.das  Nathubhai. 

Before  venturinii^  to  give  the  origin  and  a  summary  account 
of  the  Kapola  Baiiias,  as  a  preliminary,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  origin  of  tlie  Indian  castes,  as  at 
present  existing. 

The  problem  of  the  origin  of  the  Indian  cast;3S  being  full  of 
complexity,  a  deliiiite  and  unanimous  conclusion  can  hardly  be 
arrived  at.  Various  ci-iti<;al  researches  have  been  attempted 
to  unveil  the  overhanging  mystery  ;  but  in  the  words  of  Lord 
Bacon,  it  might  be  said  that  ''the  voice  of  the  plenty  affirms 
rather  a  want  than  a  correct  investigation."  Mythology  an 
tradition  have  not  been  wanting  in  propounding  to  us  various 
theories,  explaining  tlio  formation  of  the  Indian  castes^  in  one 
way  or  another,  but  all  seem  equally  authoritative. 

India  is,  truly  speaking,  the  land  of  mystery.  It  has  been 
a  land  of  mystery  from  its  earliest  ages  to  the  present  hour. 
It  stands  beyond  compariscm  ia  its  mystic  character  to  all  the 
other  countries  of  the  world.  Tlie  ancient  empires  of  the 
world,  Assyria,  Babylon,  Macedonia,  &c.,  had  not  their  histo- 
ries lying  in  utter  obscurity,  but  they  are  printed  in  books 
from  their  being  preserved  in  tablets  or  rocks.  But  the  case 
w^ith  India  is  quite  the  contrary.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  thai 
when  the  rudest  nations  are  seldom  destitute  of  some  of  their 
chronological  annals,  the  Hindus  who  have  reached  to  a 
high  pitch  of  civilization  and  rednoment,  have  not  a  single 
work  approaching  to  the  character  of  a  history  proper* 
Nevertheless,  some  fragmentary  works  have  been  traditted 
down  to  us,  from  which  a  glimpse  of  some  of  the  annak  of  India 
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can  be  obtained,  without  an  accurate  regard  to   the  chronolo- 
gical order. 

As  can  bo  scon  from  these  fragmentary  works,  the   history 
of  India  can  be  roughly  divided  into  the  following  periods  : — • 

(1)  The  Vedic  Period. 

(2)  The  Epic  Period. 

(3)  The  Budhha  Period. 

(4)  The  Smriti  Period. 

(5)  The  Puranic  Pcirod  or  later  period  marking  the 

advent  of  the  various  Puranas.   . 

The  Hindus  are  divided  into  four  original  castes — the 
Brahmins,  the  Ksliatryas,  the  Vayshyas,  and  the  Sudras,  and 
each  of  these  times  has  its  theory  peculiar  to  it  regarding 
the  origin  of  the  caste — 

(1)  The  Vedic  Period  is  marked  by  the  promulgation  of 
theVedas,  which  aro  the  earliest  sources  of  information  on 
Hindu  society.  The  chronological  limits  of  this  period  have 
been  marked  by  Dr.  Max  Milller  between  1200  and  1000  B.C. 
In  those  times  the  following  theory  was  held : — In  the  Purush 
Sukta,  a  hymn  on  the  primeval  male,  it  is  said  that, 

Purush  or  Brahma  is  this  whole  universe,  and  is  to  be. 
He  is  Lord  of  Immortality,  &c.  The  gods  offered  up 
this  l^urush  in  sacrifice,  from  which  were  erected  four 
castes: — 

ercj^  o?T^:  ^J^  W44.cq^^^  I 

^^  ^Wf  ^\^:  'T^^P^'f  ^  ^Hjil-qd  1 1 

• 

This  means  that- the  Brahmins"  were  created  from  the 
mouth,  the  llajaiiyas  or  Kshatryas  from  the  arms,  the  Vayshyas 
from  the  thighs,  and  the  hist  Sudras  from  the  feet  of  tliat 
Purush.  This  allegorical  statement  may  be  supposed  to  imply 
that  the  classes  might  have  arisen  from  the  diiferent  n voca- 
tions the  people  might  have  followed,  referring  to  the  diiferent 
organs  meutioucd. 


r^n 
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(2)  But  in  the  Epic  times  this  allegorieal  statement  oi 
the  Vcdas  has  been  rendered  more  literal.  The  Ramayani 
and  tlic  Mahabharata  which  distinc^ish  the  Epic  period  oi 
India,  have  both  special  theories  embodied   in   them   for  thi 

formation  of  castes. 

The  Ramayana  teaches  us,  that  the  four  castes  were  the 
ofFspriug  of  a  woman  named  Manu,  the  wife  of  Kashyapaj 
a  son  of  Bnibma,  and  they  or  their  issue  having  followed 
different  professions,  might  have  been  classified  as  at  present 
The  Mahabharata  asserts  that  originally  there  was  no  distinc- 
tion of  clashes,  the  existing  distinction  having  arisen  out  oi 
differences  of  character  and  occupation^ 

(3)    Then  comes  in  order  the  Budha  Period,  approximated 

between  GOO — 200  B.  C.    This  period  is  marked  by  its  impor. 

tanb  reaction  ag;iinst  the  caste  system,  and  the  theory  held    is 

this  i>eriod   cuiinot,  as  a  natural  consequence,  be  literally  con- 

}  formablo  to  either  the   Vcdas  or  the  llamayana,  but  it  came 

nearer  to  the  Mahabharata.  Badhha  fouud  the  system  oi 
Indian  ciiste  then  existing  in  such  a  vigorous  operation,  that 
though  at  first  he  recognized  the  primary  doctrines  of  the 
castes  and  their  powei's  and  functions  as  laid  down  in  the 
Yoda.'',  yet,  later  on,  he  inculcated,  that  originally  there  was  no 
distinction  of  castes,  and  the  exLstiug  classes  ore  divided 
according  to  their  varying  professions  and  rank. 

(4)  Then  we  arrive  at  theSmriti  period.  This  period  is  mark- 
ed by  the  various  kinds  of  pi'oductions  based  on  the  Vcdas,  not 
the  original  texts,  but  recollections  of  them,  as  some  parts  had 
l)erishcd.  Of  these  the  best  known  and  the  commonly  received 
as  Law,  among  the  Ilindus,  in  their  matters  both  secular  and 
religious,  is  Manu*s  Smriti,  written  by  Manu  who  flourishedy 
as  Sir  William  Jones  mentions  in  his  translation  of  Manu 
Smriti,  in  the  2nd  centur)'  Ix^fore  Christ.  D^Ianu  explains  tho 
furniution  of  the  castes  as  follows : — 

Though  he  speaks  of  the  formation  of  the  different  clasaes 
from  the  mouth,  tho  arms,  thighs  and  feet  of  tlie  Oodhead 
(I.  '{).  he  does  not  consistently  hold  to  this  theory  :  He  spwiLa 
in  (I.  ol)  of  Brahma  becoming  half  njuile  and  half  female,  and 
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as  creating  Vir&j   in  that  female ;  of  Vir&j  forming  Manu ;  of 
Manu  were   created  ten  Prajapatis  ;  and  of  these  ten  Prajapa- 
tis,  seven  other  Man  us  and  Devas,  and  Maharshis  and  various 
other  creatures,  apes^  fishes,  beasts,  birds,  and  Men, 

Coming  finally  to  times  marked  by  the  adv^ent  of  the 
various  Puranas,  in  none  of  them  we  find  the  slightest  relaxa- 
tion of  the  caste  system,  though  in  some  of  them  we  meet  with 
such  passages,  giving  intimations  and  assertions  worthy  of 
notice. 

The  Vishnu  Puran  describes  the  formation  of  castes  as 
follows  : — 

When  Brahma,  meditating  on  truth,  became  desirous  to 
create  this  world,  creatures  in  whom  goodness  prevailed  sprang 
from'  his  moutli ;  others  in  whom  passion  predominated  sprang 
from  his  breast.  Those  in  whom  passion  and  darkness  pre- 
vailed  sprang  from  his  thighs,  and  others  from  the  feet.  All 
these  constituted  the  system  of  the  four  castes,  Brahmins, 
Kshatryas,  Vayshyas,  and  Sudras. 

In  the  remaining  Puranas,  however,  we  find  a  rigid  adher- 
ence to  the  original  texts  of  the  Vedas. 

From  what  has  been  said  above»  the  orijrin  and  progress  of 
the  cjvste-system  in  India  is  of  course  difficult  to  trace  with 
anything  approaching  certainty.  Nevertheless,  it  should  be 
observed  here,  that  these  theories  have  all  been  at  one  in 
inculcating  the  same  duties  for  the  four  orders  to  be  performed 
in  all  times  in  all  ages. 

Manu,  in  his  chapter  on  the  Creation  of  Man,  says  : — 

"For  the  sake  of  preserving  the  universe,  the  Being, 
supremely  glorious,  allotted  separate  duties  to  separate  classes 
(which  can  be  naturally  performed  from  the  specified  organs, 
m.,  mouth,  arm,  thigh,  and  foot).  To  Brahmins,  he  has 
assigned  the  duties  of  reading  and  teaching  the  Veda,  of 
sacrificing,  of  assisting  others  to  sacrifice,  of  giving  alms  and 
of  receiving  gifts.  To  defend  the  people,  to  give  the  alms, 
to  sacrifice,  to  shun  the  allurements  of  sexual  gratification, 
are  in  a  few  words  the  duties  of  a  Kshatrya.  To  keep  herds 
of  cattle^  to  bestow  largesaes^  to  sacrifice,  to  read  the  Scrip- 
tures, to  carry  on  trade,  to  lend  at  interest,  are  the  dutiea  of 
a  Vayshya.    One  principal  duty  the  Supreme  Being  allots  to 
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Sudras,  i«  to  serve  the  before-mentioned  classes^  without 
depreciating  their  worth."  This  is  the  typical  teaching 
on  the  subject,  and  is  generally  received  at  the  present 
time* 

As  the  Vayshyas  are  assigned  the  duty  of  keeping  flocks 
and  herds,  carrying  on  trade,  lending  at  interest,  cultivating 
soil,  &c.,  they  can  be  conveniently  divided  into  the  following 
classes : — Merchants,  who  are  generally  called  Banias,  Herds- 
men, Cultivators,  &c.  Banias  then  are  a  particular  species 
of  the  Vayshyas  who  carry  on  trade,  and  lend  at  interest, 

1.  The  Kapola  sc»ction  of  the  Bania  caste  consists  of 
a  population  of  about  5,000  persons  in  Bombay. 

2.  There  are  many  sub-sections  of  Bania  Caste  as  exhi- 
bited in  Appendix  A  (numbering  84). 

3.  The  Kapola  section  is  divided  into  two  endogamous 
divisions,  from  outside  of  which  porsDUs  cannot  many.  They 
are  the  Delwadias  and  the  Gogharees.  The  Delwadias  and 
the  Gogharees  arc  named  from  their  respective  localities ;  the 
Delwadia,  from  Delwada,  a  town  near  Jaffiiibad,  in  the  south 
of  Kattyawad,  and  the  Gogharees  from  Ghogha,  a  small 
village  near  Bhownugger. 

The  Delwadias  in  ancient  davs  were  at  one  with  the 
Gogharee  section,  but  from  some  reason  or  another  intermar- 
ri:ige  with  them  ceasctl  to  be  performed,  and  a  distinct iun  has 
Ix'on  kept  bttween  them,  that  the  Gogharees  are  not  allowed  to 
ti)U(!h  the  dead  bodies  of  Delwadias.  To  resume  this  practice 
<»i  takiii;j:  a  daughter  from  the  Uolwadia  section,  tho 
Ci*^irluiriTslH*«:riin  to  offtr  lar<>o  sniiis  to  tlio  father  of  the  bride 
of  i\\o  Ik'hvadia  .scition,  whieh  (^ipiivalent  the  father  was  con- 
strained to  TiCTipt  owing  to  his  straitened  eircum stances,  and 
jxraduallv  intrrniin'^hd  with  eaeh  <»ther.  Si  ill.  whenever 
a  (laughter  of  the  Delwadia  soetion  is  given  in  the  ttogharoe 
st'ction,  she  becomes  a  Gogliaroo.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
a  daughter  of  tho  Gogharce  sort  ion  is  taken,  the  receiver  with 
liis  descendants  ceases  to  be  a  Delwadia,  and  is  looked  ui>on  as 
a  Gogharee.  "Whereupon  the  Delwadia  st»ction  dwindled  into 
a  minority,  wliile  the  other  one  grew  to  a  majority. 

4.  They  iolh»w  the  ordinary  rules  of  marriage,  nz.,  that 
persons  must  marry  within  tlie  same  caste  and  they  must  not 
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be  ^rt^^T  i*e.y  they  must  not  be  within    the   seven  degrees  of 
a  cemmon  ancestor.     They  allow  a  man  to  marry  two  sisters. 

5.  It  should  be  noted  herewith  that  though  no  restriction, 
cither  on  religious  or  social  differences,  is  based  in  intermar- 
riage, yet  in  some  countries  a  very  slight  restriction  is  based  on 
geographical  position,  and  the  restriction  consists  merely  in 
the  payment  of  a  nominal  sum  of  fine,  in  default  of  which 
their  Lahana*  is  stopped  in  their  native  town.  This  prohibi- 
tion is  not  done  by  the  caste,  but  by  the  particular  inhabitants 
of  that  country  for  their  own  benefit,  and  is  observed  to  a  very 
limited  extent  in  these  modern  and  enlightened  days. 

The  Kapolas  are  divided  into  many  sub-divisions  according 
to  their  special  vocations.  The  whole  of  the  Kupola  section 
comprises  eighteen  Gotras.  By  the  word  Gotra  is  meant 
a  group  of  the  descendants  of  any  one  of  the  Rishis. 

From  the  above,  as  we  see,  the  Kapolas,  descended  from  the 
eighteen  original  ancestors  or  Rishis  or  belonging  to  18 
Gotras,  comprise  various  divisions  which  form  their  surname. 
These  are  again  divided  into  many  sub-divisions,  and  each 
sub-division  was  named  or  designated  by  the  special  vocation 
it  pursued,  or  from  its  first  forefather  or  otherwise.  The 
tabular  list  given  in  Appendix  B,  numbering  50,  will  giv© 
a  clear  knowledge  of  all  those  divisions  with  their  sub-divisions, 
and  an  explanation  as  to  why  they  are  designated  at  present 
bj'  the  special  name. 

Traditional  Origin,  of  the  Kapola  Caste. 

6.     The  name  Kapola  is  given  to  this  section  of  the  Bania 


[Note. — Originally  all  the  Dwijis  ara  said  to  have  descended  from  eight 
Pish  is,  Vishwamitra,  Gauttam,  Agastya,  Jamdagnaje,  Bhriga,  Vasishtha, 
Ka<(hiapa  and  Atri,  bat  their  number  is  now  estimated  at  fortjr-uine  bj 
the  Hinda  Dharm  Shastras.  Out  of  these  fortj-nino,  the  Kapola  Baoia^ 
comprise  eighteen.  The  descendants  of  any  one  of  these  is  said  to  belong  to 
that  Gotra.  The  characteristic  of  the  Gotra  is  that  Hindu  Shastras  prohibit 
Dwijis  to  marry  who  arc  or  who  belong  to  the  same  Gotra,  i.<?.,  who  are  the 
descendants  of  the  same  Rishi.  All  the  three  classes,  the  Brahmins,  the 
Kshatryas,  and  the  Vayjihyas,  were  called  Dwijif,  as  they  all  wore  the  sacred^ 
thread,  but  the  Banias  do  not  wear  it  at  present ;  this  restriction  is  not 
Qbsen'ed  in  their  case.] 

•  Lahana  if  the  present  giren  to  all  tJio  oaste-members  in  town  on  oooa- 
■iont  such  a*  marriage,  &o.,  hj  the  party  performing  the  marriage. 
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caste,   for  when  they  got  this  appellation  their  Eapolas  or 
cheeks  were  beautified  by  the  earrings  they  had  put  on. 

In  the  Skanda  Parana  a  very    interesting  mythology    is 
recorded  tracing  the  origin  of  the  Kapola  caste. 

Once  upon  a  time,  in  the  primeval  age,  designated  as  the 
Satyuga  or  the  golden  age,  the  sage  Kanva  was  practising  his 
austerities  in    the    forest  called  in  those  days    *^Papapnod " 
(destroyer  or  dispeller  of  sins).     The  situation  of  this  forest  has 
been  at  present  fixed  near  Than  and  Lakhtar   in  the  south 
of  Guzerat,     Sage  Kanva  practised  severe  austerities,  but  a 
human  being  unless  he  be  supernatural  cannot  escape  the  laws 
of  nature.      On  a  winter  morning,  early  at  dawn,  the  sage 
went  to  take  an  ablution  in  the  river  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  when  he  came  out  his  body  was  found  by  a  fowler  quiver- 
ing and  trembling  by  the  frosty  cold  of  the   season.     The 
fowler  thereupon  collected  some  fuel  and  kindled  a  fire  that 
the  sage  may  have  relief   from  his  trembling  agonies.     The 
sage  seeing  the  unexpected  kindness  in  fowler  blessed  him  to 
be  one  of  the  universal  sovereign  or  a  Chakrarm'ti  Raja.    It  so 
happened  that  one  of  the  solar  kings  of  Ayodhya,  who  was  a 
pious  and  benign  sovereign,  was  asking  the  favour  of  gods  and 
sages  to  have  him  a  son,  for  the  barrenness  was  and  has  been 
regarded  a  curse  by  the  Hindoos.     The  fowler  thus  blessed 
was  born  of  that  king  and  was  named  Mandhata.     Whereupon 
the  fowler,  now  born  a  king,  in  consequence  of  his  original 
ruthU»ssness  and  cruelty,  began  to    torment   his  people  and 
harass  them  in  every  possible  way,  for  the  original  tendencies 
and  feelings  of  a  man  seldom  miss  him  even  in  his  second  life. 
The  subjects  being   disgusted  at  the  despotism  of  the  king 
Mandhata,  went  to  the  sages  to  ask  for  the  redress  of  their 
grievances.     The  sages  instructed  the  complaining  subjects  to 
go  and  take  recourse  to  the  sage  Kanva  in    the  forest  of 
Papapnod.     The  subjects  being  answered  in  that  way  went  to 
the  sage  and  complained  to  him  of  all  their  grievances  and 
asked  for  his  protection.    The  sago  Kanva  whercnpon  sent  Ua 
disciple  Galav  with  them,  with  a  message   to  t   3  king  to 
behave  in  a  kingly  manner  and  not  to  be  tyrannical.    Thm 
king  icaa  $o  much  impressed  with  the  ffWMOffe  that  he  at  onoa 
agreed  to  act  up  to  the  message.     Bat  he  made  up    is  nilld  to 
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see  the  sage  and  set  out  from  Ayodhya  for  the  residence  of 
Kanva.     Kanva   received  the  king  hospitably,  when  the  latter 
expressed  his  intention  to  be   an   ascetic  rather  than  a  king. 
The  sage  remonstrated  with  him  so  strongly  that  it  was  finally 
settled  that  Mandhata  was  to  live  just  near  the  residence  of 
Kanva.     But  being  blessed   with  a  benodic  tion  to  be  a  univer- 
sal sovereign,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should   remain  a  king, 
and  that  there  must  be  people  inhabiting  a  certain  tract  which 
he  must  govern.     For   this  the  sage  asked  the  divine  favour, 
and  was  ordered  that  he   should  send  out  his  pupils  in  search 
of  the   citizens   and   the  city  will  be   erected  for  the  sage's 
favourite.     Consequently,   Galav,   the    most  favoured   of  the 
sago's  pupils,  was  sent  out  and  he   found  some  54,000  men  in 
the  tract  lying   at  the  foot  of  the  mount  Girnar,  in  Sorath. 
Ho  persuaded  thoie  men  to  accompany  him  and  brought  them 
to   the  city.     Out  of  this  number  18,000  were  Brahmins,  and 
36,000  wore  Banias.     The  city   was  erected  in  a  convenient 
and   ornamental  style,  and   these   newly  brought    men   were 
assigned  quarters   in   it    for  their  residence.     Galav,   in  jest, 
gave   to  some   of   the  Banias,    numbering  6,000,  the  name  of 
Kapola,   the  rest   he   named  Sorathias,  as   having  come  from 
Sorath,  and   Brahmins   he    named    Kundalias,  who   are  now 
known  by   the   name   of    Kandolia,  from  Kundals  or  earrings 
which  both  had    worn    and   their    cheeks    or    Kapolas  were 
beautified  by    them.     Tho    Brahmins  are    now  known  by  the 
name  of  Kandolias,  and  they  are  the  oflSciating  priests  of  tho 
Kapolas  and  the  Sorathias, 

In  the  above  story,  it  has  been  said  that  these  Kapolas 
inhabited  the  tract  of  the  Papapnod,  but  this  name  is  changed 
in  all  the  four  ages,  Satyuga,  Treta,  DvapAr,  and  Kali.  The 
following  verse  gives  the  names  of  each  age  : — 

».r..  In  the  golden  age,  when  the  sage  Kanva  erected  the 
city  for  Mandhata  it  was  called  after  his  name  Kanvalaya,  in 
the  Tret6  age  it  was  named  Kalushapaha  (expeller  of  sins). 
In  the  Dvap&r  age  it  was  named  Kampil,  who  was  a  king  and 
had  been  there  to  expiate)  the    sin  of  a  Brahmicide.    In  the 
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K»li  Ago  it  haa  beeu  named  Kamlol  from  Kuudol,  tLe  son  of 
a  Urahmin  Kuadu.  Thus  %-arious  namoa  havo  beoa  given  to 
tliis  tr«ct  which  cau  bo  at  present  uiiproxiitiaU-ly  snid  to  bo 
lying  ill  Ihi)  south  of  Kattyawa<i,  tbe  njiigli  bomidtirios  wbcwof 
havi)  buou  given  in  the  Skand  Piiran,  Tlio  I'apiipuod  forest, 
knuwu  as  ICanvalayn,  is  bounded  on  the  oast  by  tho  Sorang 
Slirung  bills  and  the  river  Samburi,  on  thu  wost  by  the  river 
Mucbhoo,  on  the  south  by  tho  Chuui'ukyn  hills  or  ChotilU  as 
at  prcsont  known,  and  on  the  north  by  tho  Tiilalbar  inouu- 
taiufl.  Thus  the  extent  ot  the  forest  c;in  be  detormimid  from 
thew3  dofined  limita  to  bo  upproxiiniituly  50  squnro  miles,  and 
tho  Eaiidolitt  Orahmitu  and  Kapola  Bunias  resided  in  that 
tract  only. 

7.  Ill  these  days  they  are  not  oonfiRod  within  tho  dutinod 
bouiiibirios,  but  they  inhabit  the  various  part.t  of  Quicemt, 
Katryawud,  and  Bombay,  In  the  year  1677  A.U.  N^eina 
Parekb  of  Dien  exprossod  his  intention,  to  the  l^iut  India 
Company  in  Bombay,  of  settling  unikT  their  bontgn  rulo, 
if  thu  Company  Government  appn)ved  of  ih?.  ten  cuaditions 
prupoBcd  by  him.  Tlie  Company  aecopted  almost  all  i>l 
those  conditions,  and  Nema  Purekb,  accompanied  by  a  few 
BauiaSj  came  from  I>ioa  and  settled  in  TJomtay.  With  them 
also,  about  tho  year  10112  A-D.,  Shelt  Rnpji  Olionji  and  othor 
Kapola  Banias  sBttloil  in  Bombay.  Shot,  Itupjl  curried  ou 
the  business  of  supplying  tho  Company  with  food  and  forage, 
lit)  had  three  sons,  MauorJass  being  tho  i^Idi'st.  Muuordasa 
had  five  sons,  one  of  whom  was  Uuniduss,  who  followed  the 
Bumo  occupation  as  bis  forefathers,  held  thu  «iiitie  position 
society,  and  bad  acquired  so  much  renown  and  estimation  thai 
tie  was  rooogni)!od  as  tho  Nagar  Sbctt  of  all  tho  Buma  castes 
then  soltlod  in  Bombay.  Ilis  family  rose  to  wealth  and 
distinction  with  the  growth  o!  the  City,  uud  they  up  to  iMa 
time  enjoy  tho  »anio  high  position  in  Bombay.  Their 
prosperity  attmctud  to  Bombay  largo  number  of  ibo  Kapuliu 
[rom  their  native  town,  who  reoeiveil  itnconragoment  and 
asaistame  from  thorn  wbcnovor  they  wore  in  need  of  it  hI  tbu 
tinw  ol  tbdr  £r^t  witUumuaL.     T\ic  T(xo^Q.Uiu«W!ai\-v^u3Ann  «1 
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Uie  cBBt«  ore  called  Choraa,  wbicb  are  oonsult«<l  on  imporlaad 
matJerA,  which  are  alwnyit  Nbttleil  with  uTinnimous  consent. 
lesc  hcad-quartertt  arc  tho  following : — 

Mangrolo   and   Delwada    containing  a    populatioD 
iO  Kapola  fnmilifs. 
II. — MahuTu  containing  1,10 )  Kapola  familiea. 

III. — Chital  Mid  Ainreli  containiug  nearly  1,000  Kapolfl 
tamilies. 

IV. — Hliihoro  and    Bhownugger    containing   about    l,6l}(}il 
Kapola  toniilies. 

V, — Bumbiiy  containing  2,500  Kapola  families. 

IJcaidcB  these,   there  are  some  Ku[>oIns,   residing  at  8ural, 
Droach,  Dholka,  Ciimbay,  &c.,  uuraberiug   approximately  SUP_ 
men.     in  all,    the    whole    caate    contains    approximately   0m 
jrapulation  of  7,000  Kapola  familii.'S.  I 

6.  I'he  caste  do  not  altow  outsiders  lo  tnix  Tcith  them  and 
whenever  any  breach  of  tlieir  rule  in  made  by  any  of  the 
mcmbcm,  he  in  fined  or  anked  to  cxputialo,  and  if  the  breach 
be  a  greater  one,  that  is  puniahed  by  putting  out  of  caste  not 
only  him  but  also  his  issue  and  whoever  holds  a  coonectiou 
with  him,  or  his  family. 

It  should  be  observed  here  that  the  Shett  of  Kapola  Bania^ 
was  regarded   the  Shett  of  tho  Hubajaos  (  i.  f..  all  thu  Bani 
sections),   and  ho  presided  at   their  meetings   to   settle   thJ 
questions,  affecting    the   whole    Mabajan     generally.    Thei 

BCiags  are  held  generally  at  the  Shett's  house. 
Marrta^f. 
1    Tho  Kapola  girls  are  married  either  when  they  are  iflj 
r    non-age    or    when   grown    up.     There    arc    do 
rules   to   that   point..    But  though   thoy   arc   married   at 
mature  age,  they  do  not  tolerate  sexual  license  before  tlieU 
marriages  are  solemniied.     From  the  lime  the  girl  is  betroth-4 
ed  ib«    can  go  to  her  hoaband's  honse,   but    she    withholdi 
hor*elf  from  any  communication    nith   her    husband,   whiel| 
commnnicatiou  ia  allowed  when  they  are  regularly  married. 

10.    Marriagv   among  them  is  not  only  Mono^'a.'mrj .    '¥^^'9 
gamy  thoy  can  enter  into,  though  wiVii  a  te^ricVwu  xi^^J 
aadvntood   fial   when  a  man  has  no  maVe  ^asuet  \oic  »■  ^® 
^ifiumii  (gvuaaii^  12  sou*)   he   can  nuuccj    ^-S^^^^-ZU 
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Nevertheless,  Polygamy  is  practised  only  in  very  few  cases, 
and  it  is  looked  upon  with  great  disfavour.  Polyandry  is  not 
at  all  known  to  the  caste. 

11.  They  perform  their  marriage  ceremonies  according  to 
the  usual  rite  of  Brahma  which  is  a  prevalent  form  through- 
out the  whole  of  India,  though  in  some  cases  an  equivalent  is 
received  for  the  bride  in  which  case  the  rite  is  called  Asura. 
Notwithstanding,  the  ceremonies  are  performed  according  to 
the  Brahma  form.  Various  ceremonies  are  performed  in 
solemnizing  a  nuptial  rite,  an  account  whereof  is  given  on 
page  372.  The  binding  ceremony  is  of  the  Mangal  Fcra, 
when  the  married  pair  goes  round  the  chori  fourth  time. 

12  &  13.  Neither  are  widows  remarried  nor  is  divorce 
allowed. 

Inheritance. 

14.  Being  Hindus  they  follow  the  Hindu  law,  though  to 
a  great  extent  their  cases  are  guided  by  custom,  and  custom 
sometimes  overrules  the  maxims  of  law  laid  down.  As  a  rule, 
iu  former  times  the  oldest  son  used  to  take  charge  of  the  pro- 
perty of  his  father  and  divide  it  equally  among  his  brothers 
if  there  be  any.  The  youngest  son  was  allowed  to  choose  bis 
share  first.  At  present  all  the  sons  take  charge  of  the  proper- 
ty and  divide  it  equally. 

There  is  no  rule  in  the  caste  code  which  would  justify  the 
son  to  demand  a  partition  during  his  father's  lifetime  other- 
wise than  for  causes  defined  by  law.  Though  ut  present  on 
the  authority  of  certain  cases  wherein  the  father  willingly 
shared  his  property  with  his  sons»  the  court  has  justified  the 
claims  of  a  s<m  for  partition. 

They  do  not  consider  tliat  pro}K>rty  bequeathed  by  a  will  to 
the  heirs  resembles  a  gii't  to  the  legatee  alone,  as  their  mode 
of  life  requires  that  the  whole  family,  e8[>ecially  the  female 
members  and  others,  such  as  deaf,  dumb,  who  are  only  allowed 
maintenaiu'e,  as  well  as  the  minors,  ought  to  be  maiatained 
from  the  family  property,  which  generally  consists  of— 

( 1 )  The  property  coming  from  the  ancestor. 

(2)  The  son's  income  going  to  the  original  stock. 

(3)  The  provision  for  the  regular  performance  of 
the  obsequies  of  the  ancestors  up  to  three  degrees. 
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(4)     The  provision   for   the  maintenance   of  the  minors 
females  and  destitute  members  of  the  family. 

When  it  is  stated  in  the  will,  that  the  family  is  to  be  main- 
tained out  of  the  property,  or  the  property  is  designated 
ancestral,  and  to  go  to  the  sons,  according  to  the  rules  of 
Hindoo  Law,  they  consider  such  property  as  ancestral,  and  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  resembling  a  gift  given  by  will,  as  it 
would  be  a  real  hardship  on  the  whole  family  and  especially 
on  the  female  or  other  destitute  members  of  the  familv  who 
really  deserve  their  sympathy  and  support. 

The  father  is  not  justified  to  encumber  the  ancestral  property 
with  debt  even  on  his  self-acquired  property,  and  whenever 
so  done  and  the  property  is  a  joint  one,  the  son  is  perfectly 
justified  in  asking  for  a  partition  as  stated  on  page  32b. 

The  Kapola  Banias  can  adopt,  and  adoption  follows  in  con- 
formity with  the  rules  of  the  Hindu  Law.  It  should  be  observed 
here  that  some  of  the  sections  of  the  Bania  caste  do  not  adopt, 
and  adoption  with  them  is  not  in  vogue.  Li  adopting  a  son,  no 
regular  religious  ceremonies  are  performed.  Both  the  adopted 
and  the  naturally  born  are  equally  entitled  to  inherit. 

The  management  of  the  family  property  rests  with  the  eldest 
male  member. 

Religion. 

15.  They  describe  themselves  to  be  Vaishnavites  in  a 
majority  of  cases,  though  they  equally  revere  both  Shiva  and 
Vishnu. 

16.  Besides  these  deities  of  common  worship  they  specially 
revere  minor  deities  and  goddesses  which  are  given  in  the 
Appendix  B  attached.  But  in  addition  to  these,  they  have 
special  goddesses — Samudri,*  the  goddess  in  Than  (their  origi- 
nal habitation)  and  also  a  temple  of  Samudri,  in  each  city 
where  they  reside,  for  both  of  which  they  give  a  specified  sum 
of  money  for  their  management.  These  sums  are  given  as 
specified  in  the  account  on  marriage  and  pregnancy  ceremonies. 
There  are  special  days  to  go  to  bow  down  to  the  goddess :  they 
are  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Sunday,  though  other  days  are 
not  disregarded. 


*  The  shrine^of  Samudri  ia  at  Sandd,  a  Tillage  nnder  Dhaagadhra,  20  mUi^ 
north  of  Than. 
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]  7.  In  all  the  ceremonies,  both  nuptial  and  funeral  cere- 
monies, are  instructed  by  the  officiating  priests  who  are  called 

Kandolia  Brahmins,  and  Brahmins  of  other  caste  are  not 
employed  for  ceremonial  purposes.  These  Brahmins  are 
received  on  equality  by  others  of  the  same  class. 

Disposal  of  the  Dead. 

18.  Both  cremation  and  burying  arc  in  vogue  among 
them,  burying  for  children  under  eighteen  months  and  for  the 
rest  burning.  However  when  a  woman  dies  with  a  child 
in  the  womb,  her  stomach  is  dissected  at  the  burning  place 
by  one  of  the  relations,  and  if  the  child  be  a  female,  it  is 
burnt  along  with  the  mother,  but  if  a  male  it  is  buried 
separately. 

When  a  person  is  reported  to  be  dying,  he  is  shaved  and 
bathed  and  is  tlien  wreathed  in  flowers  and  basil  seed,  and 
water  is  put  in  the  mouth  by  the  nearest  relations  stating  that  he 
will  do  a  particular  charity  after  him.  When  he  breathes  his 
last,  the  eldest  son  purifying  himself  by  bathing  performs  the 
obsequies,  offering  one  rice-ball^  to  secure  him  repose.  After- 
wards the  corpse  is  placed  on  a  bier  and  carried  to  the  cemetery 
by  the  nearest  relations.  When  the  corpse  is  taken  out  of  the 
house,  its  feet  are  in  front  and  the  head  in  the  rear.  It  is 
preceded  on  its  way  to  the  burning  ground  by  a  person  having 
fire  especially  kindled  at  home*  for  burning  the  corpse,  which 
fire  is  carried  by  the  youngest  male  member  of  the  family. 
The  same  position  is  kept  till  the  cometcr}'  is  within  sight, 
whence  after  allowing  the  body  to  rest  for  a  few  minutes,  the 
position  is  reversed,  the  head  in  the  front  and  feet  in  the  rear. 
Entering  the  burial  ground,  the  corpse  is  placed  on  a  pile 
prepared  for  burning. 

When  the  corpse  is  placed  on  the  pile,  with  the  rice-ball 
placed  on  his  right  side,  certain  prayers  are  offered  to  the  Fire 
Deity,  fire  is  applied  to  the  right  toe.  The  corpse,  it 
should  be  observed,  is  placed  on  the  pile  with  the  head  to  the 
north.  When  it  is  wholly  consumed,  the  bones  are  collected 
and  reserved  to  be  carried  to  some  nearest  river  or  aea,  uid 
the  son-in-law  gets  a  cow  milked  at  the  spot  for  washing  thom 
with  the  milk.    Then  the  ashes  and  bones  are  carried  either  to 
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the  adjoining  river  or  sea.  The  relations  then  return  home 
bathing  themselves  in  the  nearest  water-reservoir.  Some  preserve 
the  bones  to  be  carried  to  Benares  to  be  thrown  into  the 
Ganges  or  to  some  other  sacred  place. 

19.  For  the  first  thirteen  days  offeiings  are  given.  For 
the  first  three  days,  on  the  roof  of  the  house,  two  crucibles 
filled  with  milk  and  water  are  placed  with  the  object  that  the 
deceased  may  quench  his  thirst  and  allay  his  hunger  on  his  way 
to  Heaven,  the  journey  being  supposed  a  long  one  alle- 
gorically. 

On  the  third  day,  or  even  earlier,  the  Uthamana  ceremony  is 
performed,  in  which  the  outsiders  and  relations,  who  have 
come  to  sympathize  for  the  bereaved  persons,  are  taken  to  a 
neighbouring  tank  or  well,  where  they  cleanse  their  mouth 
and  hands.  The  priest  there  recites  the  particular  positions 
the  planets  had  occupied  when  the  man  had  died,  and  then  all 
go  to  bow  down  to  a  deity,  where  a  lamp  of  ghee  having  360 
wicks  is  placed,  with  the  attributed  object  that  the  deceased 
may  not  grovel  in  utter  darkness  on  his  way  to  Heaven,  but 
may  have  it  lighted,  for  360  days  of  the  lunar  year,  the  time 
the  journey  is  supposed  to  take.  Bowing  to  the  deity,  all 
return  home,  when  the  chief  mourner  is  given  a  turban 
by  his  father-in-law  and  all  others  return  to  their  homes. 

When  the  Uthamana  ceremony  is  over  the  mourners  don't  sit 
on  the  verandah  to  receive  the  sympathizers  as  they  did  on  the 
first  two  days  at  the  house  of  the  deceased.  For  the  observing 
of  Uthamana,  the  third  day,  from  the  death  of  a  man,  is  the 
prescribed  day,  but  if  that  day  be  either  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
or  Sunday,  it  is  done  earlier. 

Eveiy  month,  for  a  year,  the  day  on  which  the  person  died 
is  observed,  after  which  every  year  succeeding  the  anniversary 
day  is  observed. 

The  Shradhha  ceremony  is  performed  every  year  in  the 
second  half  of  the  lunar  month  of  Bhadrapada,  corresponding 
to  the  month  of  October. 

On  the  anniversary  day  eight  rice-balls  are  offered,  three  for 
each  of  the  ancestors,  both  paternal  and  maternal,  and  one  is 
offered  for  persons  bom  of  illicit  connection^  and  it  is  kept 
separate  and  one  for  persons  dying  an  unnataral  death.    In 
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the  Shradhha  ceremony  nine  balls  are  ofiFered,  four  for 
each  of  the  ancestors,  maternal  and  paternal,  and  two 
for  others  na  in  the  Anni versa rj\  In  Anniversarj"  as  well  as  the 
Shradhha,  the  ball  which  is  kept  separate  while  the  other  balls 
are  given  to  the  crows  is  buried  at  the  close  of  the  ceremonies 
and  the  caste  men  who  buries  is  obliged  to  bathe.  When  tlio 
Rhradhha  ceremony  is  finally  brought  to  a  close,  eatables  are 
thrown  to  the  crows,  after  which  Brahmins  and  other  relations 
are  feasted. 

Intmtai  Sfntcfurc. 

2"^.  The  Internal  Structure  of  the  caste  is  extremely  com- 
plioated  and  can  be  best  studied  in  the  attached  list.  The  caste 
is  iHvidofl  into  two  endognmous  sub-divisions  each  of  which  is 
ao-ain  divided  into  a  number  of  various  sub-divisions.  The 
names  of  these  are  curious,  some  are  local  or  territorial,  while 
a  few  from  the  forefather  or  original  founder  of  the  section. 
The  rule  of  exogamy  restricts  mules  from  accepting  a  bride  out- 
side their  divisions  and  intermarriage  in  the  endogamoos 
divisions  is  allowed,  though  it  is  restricted  within  seven 
degrees. 

Occupation , 

21.  The  Kapola  Hanias  in  a  majority  of  cases  have  not 
transijfrcssod  the  duties  that  have  been  prescribed  to  them  by 
tlu'  great  law-giver  ^fanu.  They  are  chiefly  merchants,  traders, 
landlords  carrying  on  transactions  in  lending,  &c.,  though  somo 
are  servants  or  tillers  of  the  soil. 

20.  Tho  Kapolas  live  on  simjjle  veget^iblo  food  and  uiilk, 
and  abstain  tliemselves  from  wine,  flesh,  &c. 

Social  Stfiiufi, 

27.  In  i>oint  of  social  standing  they  rank  with  the  highefit 
known  caste  of  the  Vayshyas.  Rrahmins  may  not  hesitate  to 
take  water  from  their  hands  th(mgh  they  would  not  eat  of 
their  hands.  The  castes  with  which  they  eat  is  their  own 
Runia  <*asto,  and  they  do  not  take  any  cooked  food  of  the  other 
castes  lower  than  them.  They  eat  of  the  Brahmins  only. 
a    caste  higher  than  them. 
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Jurisdiction  of  the  Caste, 

28.  The  caste  has  been  delegated  with  powers  in  deciding 
certain  questions,  which  questions  as  stated  in  Borrodaile's 
Caste  Kules  are  as  follows :  — 

Betrothal,  Palli,  Marriage,  Widow  Re- marriage,  Main- 
tenance, Inheritance,  After-death  ceremonies,  Partition, 
Excommunication  from  Castes,  Caste  Observances,  Adoption, 
and  Miscellaneous  questions. 

Betrothal  takes  place  before  marriage,  and  is  held  irrevocable 
unless  the  parties  engaged  are  labouring  under  severe  bodily 
defects,  and  that  even  after  consulting  the  caste. 

Palla  or  dowry  is  the  amount  fixed  at  Rs.  400,  which  the 
bridegroom's  father  pays  for  the  provision  of  the  bride,  and 
which  amount  is  deposited  either  with  the  bride's  father  or 
with  a  third  person. 

Marriage  is  described  on  page  372.  Various  ceremonies  are 
performed  :  some  are  prescribed  by  the  Shastras,  while  the 
rest  are  observed  following  the  traditional  custom,  some  of  which 
are  peculiar  to  each  family. 

Widow  re-marriage  is  not  allowed. 

Maintenance. — The  deaf,  dumb  and  others  destitute  of  organs, 
bodily  and  mental,  are  excluded  from  inheritance,  though 
they  are  entitled  to  be  maintained. 

Inheritance  treated  in  para.  14,  pages  428  and  402-417. 
After-death  ceremonies,  in  paras.  18  and  19. 
The  ceremonies  are  performed  according  to  the  Shastras. 
Parfition. — It  has  been   described   in   para.    1 4.     It  will  be 
more  clear  from  the  following  text  of  Metakshara  that  a  son 
grandson,  great-grandson,    in  the   absence  of  their   respective 
lathers,  can  demand  a  partition  and  division  of   ancestral  pro- 
perty whether  moveable  or   immoveable   at  any  time. 

Female  members  of  the  dividing  family,  such  as  mothers, 
daughters,  widows  are  entitled  to  maintenance ;  daughters 
until  marriage;  mothers,  widows,  &c.,  till  death,  but  they 
cannot  demand  partition. 

W  hen  brothers  participate  in  the  property,  a  sum  of  money 
or  its  equivalent  in  money-value  is  set  apart  for  maintenance 
and  nuptial  ceremonies  of  the  female  members. 

When  the  family  is  rich,  a  share  equal  to  a  son's  share  is 
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set  apart  for  female  members^  and  its  income  is  applied   for 
their  maintenance. 

When  a  partition  has  been  made  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
father  amou^  his  sons,  the  widow  takes  a  qualified  interest  in 
her  husband's  share.  The  corpus  of  the  fund  is  shared  in  by 
the  sons  and  their  surviving  heirs  after  her  funeral  expenses 
have  been  deducted. 

When  the  widow's  maintenance  has  been  sufficiently  provided 
for  by  any  other  way,  it  is  a  question  whether  she  would  also 
get  a  share  for  maintenance. 

Excommunication  from  castes,  treated  in  para.  8. 

Cade  obifervances. — The  Kapola  Banias  worship  tiie  goddess 
Samudri.  The  general  festival  in  commemoration  of  the 
goddess  is  held  on  the  Gth  day  of  the  2nd  half  of  Bhadrapad 
and  on  the  8th  day  of  the  1st  halves  of  Ashwin  and  Cbaitra 
oblations  are  offered  to  the  goddess. 

They  give  caste-feasts  on  every  occasion^  both  auspicious  and 
otherwise,  according  to  their  might 

The  priests,  both  family  and  caste^  are'  given  specified  siuna 
as  shewn  in  the  attached  account  list.  Whenever  a  caste-feast 
is  given »  presents  are  sometimes  given  to  the  castemen,  which 
are  called  Lahana. 

Adoption  treated  in  para.  14. 

Miscellaneous  quest  ions,  like  the  dues  of  the  priest^  widow^s  rights 
SfX. — For  the  dues  of  the  priest,  if  a  person  migrates  from  one 
country  to  another,  the  priest  of  the  new  habitation  receives 
the  dues  and  such  others.  A  widow  cannot  sell  or  dispose  of 
her  husband's  property  unless  the  heirs  are  consulted^  if  there 
be  any  survivor ;  in  default  of  the  survivors,  she  can  dispose  of 
her  moveable  property  but  not  immoveable  property,  otherwise 
than  for  causes  of  her  maintenance,  and  if  the  distant  heir 
object  to  her  disposing,  and  promise  to  nudntain  her,  she 
cannot  dispose  the  immoveable  property. 

All  the  decisions  generally  are  given  according  to  the  lenae 
of  the  majority  in  consultation  with  the  caste  Shett  or  headman. 

Charitable  Endotcments  of  the  Castes, 

29.  The  Eapola  Banias  have  originated  a  fond  for  the 
poor  and  the  helpless  of  the  Eapola  Banias,  which  fund  was 
started  under  the  auspices  of  the  late  Sir  Mungi&ldaa  NathuUiai 
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£t.,C.S.I.,  aud  is  kuown  as  the  Sir  Munguldas  Nathubai  Ka* 
pola  Nirashrit  Fund^  which  amounts  to  Rs.  60^000. 

Sources  of  Informatiofu 

80.  It  should  be  observed  here  that  besides  the  Purans 
which  describe  the  origin  of  various  castes^  there  are  some 
accounts  preserved  with  bards,  or  who  are  called  Barots  of  each 
caste,  from  whom  some  information  regarding  the  caste  in 
detail  can  be  had,  and  the  actual  state  of  things  existing  at 
present  can  be  obtained  from  the  intelligent  people  of  the  caste. 

Caste  Funds. 

31.  The  caste  has  a  fund  also^  the  object  of  which  is  to 
defray  the  general  expenses  of  the  caste*  The  caste-men  are 
required  to  give  dues  contributing  to  the  fund.  An  account 
thereof  follows  on  page  24. 

They  have  also  a  fund  for  buying  the  caste  oart. 

Caste  Priest. 

82.  The  caste  has  a  priest  whose  duty  is  to  assemble  the 
caste-men  when  there  is  a  general  meeting  of  the  caste.  He 
has  also  to  go  to  invite  all  the  caste-members  whenever  there 
is  a  grand  caste-feast,  after  taking  permission  from  the  Shett. 
He  has  always  to  collect  caste  dues  from  the  caste-men,  as 
specified  in  the  attached  account,  and  to  do  such  other  duties 
affecting  the  whole  caste. 

Family  Priest, 

33.  There  is  a  family  priest,  special  for  every  family,  who 
directs  the  performance  of  all  the  ceremonies.  The  caste  priest, 
as  well  as  the  family  priest,  are  both  Kundolia  Brahmins. 

Pedigree. 

3i.  The  families  preserve  their  pedigrees  with  great  care, 
and  the  genealogical  trees  contain  names  of  the  members  in  the 
successive  generations,  in  some  cases  dating  as  early  as  Sam  vat 
725,  corresponding  to  669  a.d.  (some  of  these  are  given  in  the 
Appendix). 

Ceremonies* 

35.  Besides  marriage  and  death-ceremonies  there  are  many 
other  ceremonies  which  the   Hindus  have  to  undergo,    a  list 

6S 
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whereof  is  given  on  page  394.  Fonnerly  the  Vedic  Mantras 
were  recited  at  the  performance  of  the  ceremonies  of  Banjas, 
as  thoy  used  to  wear  the  sacred  thread,  but  at  present  these 
ceremonies  are  performed  according  to  the  Mantras  of  Smriti, 
as  they  have  ceased  to  put  on  the  sacred  thread  long  since. 
Each  of  these  ceremonies  constitutes  many  minor  ceremonies. 
Some  of  these  are  regulated  by  Shastras^  which  are  alike  for 
all  the  Hindus^  while  others  are  by  custom,  in  which  case  there 
may  be  a  difference  in  observance. 
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Appendix    A. 


15 


Names. 

Population  m  Bombay. 

Kapola  Banyas 

••• 

••  • 

3,000 

Mobod  Dasha  Mandalia 

••• 

••• 

200 

Mohod  Dasha  Ghoghva 

•  ■  • 

••• 

475 

Mohod  Dasha  and  Visha 

Adarja  ••• 

700 

Mohod  Dasha  Mandalia  Surti 

••• 

100 

Mohod  Dasha  Mandalia  Nagora 

•  •  • 

200 

Mohod  Visha  Adarja  Surti 

•  •• 

100 

Mohod  Visha  Ghoghva 

• « • 

••• 

60 

Mohod  Visha  Adarja  Ahmedabadi 

60 

Mobod  Visha  Adarja  Khambati 

•  •  • 

220 

Shrimali  Dasha  Khambati. •• 

•  •  • 

100 

Shrimali  Dasha  Ghoghari  ..• 

•  •  • 

175 

Shrimali  Dasha  Kapadvanji 

•  •• 

200 

Shrimali  Dasha  Talabda 

•«  • 

•  •  • 

60 

Nagar  Bania  Visha.  •• 

••  • 

•  at 

400 

Nagar  Dasha  Surti ... 

••  • 

•  •• 

75 

Nagar  Dasha 

•  •  • 

•  «  • 

60 

Porvada  Dasha  Surti 

••• 

•  •  • 

800 

Porvada  Dasha 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

400 

Porvada  Visha 

••• 

•  •  • 

100 

Porvada  Ghoghari  ... 

•  •  • 

•  •  « 

200 

ilarshola  Visha 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

100 

Jharola  Dasha 

«•• 

•  •• 

200 

Jharola  Visha  Gujarat i 

••  • 

•  •  t 

65 

Mevada  Dasha 

t  •  • 

•  •• 

40 

Deshavala  Dasha  Ahmedabadi 

•  «  • 

175 

Dcshavala  Dasha    ... 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

100 

Deshavala  Visha     ••• 

••■ 

•  •  • 

400 

Khadaita  and   Visha 

••• 

•  •  • 

100 

Gurjar         

••• 

•  •• 

175 

Lad              •••         ••• 

••• 

•  •• 

1,400 

Sorathia  Visha 

•  •  • 

**  * 

100 

Vauspada  Dasha    ••• 

••• 

•  •t 

75 

Vanspada  Visha    ••• 

§•• 

•  •• 

100 

Dindu  Nagori 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

65 

x^audu  Surti 

« •  • 

•  •• 

100 
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Appendix  A— {continued). 

Heaides  those  mentioned  in  the  above  list,  there  are  other 
Bania  sections  inhabiting  the  Presidency.  The  list  of  the 
Bania  caste  consists  of  84  sections  (from  "VastuVrand  Dipika," 
by  Poet  Djiyurara),  of  which  some  are  given  above  and  the 
rest  follow — 


1. 

Achhuti. 

36. 

Ehandera. 

2. 

Andorfi. 

37. 

Xakadi. 

3. 

Atsold 

38. 

Iiothia. 

4. 

Anautvalti. 

39. 

Madhukara. 

5. 

Akhati*. 

40. 

Marhera. 

6. 

Adhia. 

41. 

Mephada. 

7. 

Babara. 

42. 

Matia. 

8. 

Bagdu. 

43. 

Nanava). 

9. 

Barbbuua. 

44. 

Nidhud% 

10. 

Bajda. 

45. 

Nagora. 

11. 

Bathod». 

46. 

Osveala. 

12. 

Bardhama. 

47. 

Pancbajati. 

13. 

Batcra. 

48. 

Padmavata. 

14. 

Bhabhu. 

49. 

Runakuda. 

15. 

Bhajiutha. 

50. 

Rasira. 

16. 

Bhadia. 

51. 

Rate. 

17. 

Chandora. 

52. 

Sura. 

18. 

Cbicha. 

53. 

Sudhaval. 

19. 

Chitarvala. 

S^i. 

Surtivala. 

20. 

Chitroda. 

55. 

Sonara. 

21. 

Chorval. 

56. 

Sikle. 

22. 

Daaora. 

57. 

Singoda. 

23. 

Golvulu. 

58. 

Sarvaka. 

24. 

Goon;;da. 

59, 

Sachora. 

25. 

Gujudii. 

60. 

8hri  Shrimalft 

26. 

Jayalval. 

61. 

Tatel. 

27. 

Jinda. 

62. 

TirsoriL 

28. 

Kukarval. 

63. 

Utanima. 

29. 

Kallival. 

6  k 

Vedlav. 

30. 

Khudavak^. 

65. 

Vaida. 

31. 

Koruva. 

66. 

Yadakhadakipala, 

32. 

Kartavala. 

67. 

Vapora. 

33. 

Kuthroti. 

68. 

Valmika* 

34. 

Kapojara. 

69. 

Zodi. 

35, 

Kadmadhu. 

<fj 
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Appendix  A — (continued). 

The  naraes  of  tho  Bmia  castes   from    ''Gayati  Nibandh," 
by  l^oet  Dalpatrara  Dayabhai. 


1.  Agarval. 

2.  Anerval. 

3.  Andora. 

4.  Atbarji. 

5.  Architval. 
f).  Bativara. 

7.  Baruri. 

8.  Bayis. 

9.  Bugriya. 

10.  Babarval-Babar. 

IK  Batnanval. 

12.  Balmival. 

13.  Bahor. 

14.  Bednord. 

15.  Bhagerval. 

16.  Bliarija. 

17.  Bhoongarval. 
IS.  Bhoongda. 

19.  Cliitroda. 

20.  Chehctraval, 

21.  Dindu. 

22.  Diudoria. 

23.  Disbaval. 
2i.  Dasara. 
25.  Doyilval. 
20.  Oasora. 

27.  Goojarval. 

28.  Goyalval, 

29.  Harsord. 

30.  Jambu. 

31.  Jharola. 

32.  Jiranval. 


33.  Jayilval. 

34.  Jema. 

35.  Eapola. 

36.  EadhervaL 

37.  Karbcra. 

38.  Kdkaliya. 

39.  Eajotival. 

40.  Kortaval. 
11.  Eamboval. 

42.  Khadayata. 

43.  Ehatarval. 

44.  Ehichi. 

45.  Khandeval. 

46.  Lad. 

47.  Ladisuka. 
•18.  Lingayit. 

49.  Manatval. 

50.  Medtaval. 
51-  Mad. 

52.  Mevuda. 

53.  *  Mihiriya. 

54.  MaDgora. 

55.  Maudahool. 
5'5.  Mohod. 

57.  Mandaliva. 

58.  Medora. 

59.  Naphak. 

60.  Narsinhpara. 

61.  Nagar. 

62.  Nagadra. 

63.  Naghora. 

64.  Qrval. 
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Appendix  A — (^continued). 

The  names  of  the  Bauia  castes  from  "  Ouy&ti  Nibandh/'  by 
Poet  Dalpatram  Ddyabhai — conid. 


65. 

Osval. 

75. 

Sarviya. 

66. 

Pad  mora. 

76. 

Soharval. 

67. 

Paleval. 

77. 

Sachora. 

68. 

Pushkarval. 

73. 

Shri  Shrimali. 

69. 

Pauchani  vdl —  Panchii. 

79. 

Shrimali. 

70. 

Stabi. 

80. 

Terota. 

71. 

Soorarval. 

81. 

Tipora. 

72. 

Sirkera. 

82. 

Thakarval. 

73. 

Soni. 

83. 

Vayada. 

74. 

Sojutval. 

84. 

Zaiiyara. 

r 
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An  account  of  money  spent  among  the  Kapola  Banias  at  the  time 
of  Befroihaly  Marriage^  ami  Pregnancy  ceremonies  : — 

In  this  caste  the  caste-men  of  the  ofBciating  family  priest 
(who  are  called  Kandolia  Brahmins),  the  officiating  family 
priest,  the  Kapola  caste  as  a  body,  the  caste  priest,  the  caste 
deities  the  Saraudri  and  Than  Kandol,  and  the  parties  (bride 
and  bride-groom)  are  given  as  below  : — 

( 1 )  The  Caste-men  of  the  officiating  Priest  or  the  Caste  of  the 

Kandolia  Brahmins  as  a  whole. 

Rs.   a.  p. 

(a)     1     8     0   At  the  time  of  Betrothal. 

Rs.    a.    p. 

18     0     General  alms  called  Bharsi  Dakskina. 

Rs.  a.    p. 

10     0     From  thebride-groom'a  party. 

0     8     0     From  the  bride's  party. 

fh)  44     4     0   Th  Marriaje, 

Rs,    a.    p. 

2     0     0     At  tlie  time  when  the   marriage  Jay 

is  settled  or    in  general    when  ihe 
Lagan  Padi  is  written — 

Rs.    a.    p. 

10     0     From  the  bride-gfroom's  party. 

10     0     From  the  bride'*  party. 

5     8     0     When  the  Mandap  pillar  is  erected—* 
Hs.     a.    p. 

3     8     0     A  due  of  the  Kandola  caste  as 

a  whole — 

Rs.   a.    p. 

1    12     0    From  the  bride-groom's 

party, 

112     0     From  the  bride's  party. 
2     0     0     Miscellaneous  alms  or  Dakshina 

called  Bhursi  Dakshina — 
Rs.  a.  p. 

10    0  From  the  bride-groom*s 

party. 

10    0  From  the  bride's  par^. 
6     8    0 
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Rs.  a.  p. 

17     0     0     When  the  Grih  Shanti   Ceremony  ia 

performed — 

Rs,   a.   p. 

13     0     0    For      the      worshipping  ma- 
terials— 

Rs.   a.    p. 

6     8     0  From  the  bride-groom'i 

party. 
6     8     0  From  the  bride's  party. 
2     0     0   Bhursi  Dakshioa— 

Rs.  a.    p. 

10     0  From  the  bride-groom's 

party. 
10     0  From  the  bride's  party. 
2     0     0     Dakshina  when  the  presents 

called  MosALU  are  given  to 
the    bride  and  bride-groom 
by  tlieir  maternal  nncle — 
Rs.  a.    p. 
10     0     From     the      bride- 
groom's party. 
10     0     From     the     bride's 

party. 

5  4     0     From    the     time    the     Kauya     Dan 
^  ceremony    is    performed    till    the 

close  of  the  nuptial  rite — 
Hs.  a.    p. 

2  2     0     From  the  bride-groom'a 

party. 

3  2     0     From  the  bride's  party  ^ 

6  0     0     Recbba  or  miscellaneous  alms — 

Ks.  a.    p. 
2     0     0     From  the  bride's  party. 

4  0     0     From  the  bride-groom'a 

party. 

0     8    0     Cocoanuts  at  the   time  of  entering 

the  Chori — 
Bb.  a.    p. 
0     4     0     From  the  bride*groom 
0     4     0     From  the  bride's  party. 
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Rb.  a.   p« 
18     0     When  the  Chori  is  loosened — 
Rs.  a.    p. 
10     0  From  the  bride-groom's  party* 
0     8     0     From  the  bride's  party. 

0  6     0     For  Betel-nuts— 

Rs.    a.  p. 
l>    4     0     From  the  bride-grooro's  party 

for   betel-nuts,   la    weight 
5  seers. 
0     2     0     From  the   bride's    party  for 
bet^l-nnts  weighing  2^  seers. 

1  10     0     Atthetimo  tbeplayofi4/aBefrtorodd 

and  even  is  played — 
Rs.    a.  p. 

0  IS    0  From  the  bride-groom's  party. 
0  13     0  From  the  bride's  party. 

10     0     From  the  bride-groom's  party,  when 

the  bride-groom  is  welcomed  by  the 
mother. 

18     0     Dakshina  when  the  ending  cereiBonT 

is  porformed— 

Hs.  a.     p. 

10     0  From  the  bride-groom's  party. 

0     8     0  From  the  bride's  party. 

10     0  Dakshina  when  the   pair  goes 

to  bow  down  to  Mahalnzmi— 

From  the  bride-groom's  party. 

44     4     0 

Rs.  a.    p. 
(r)  1     11     G     In  pregnancy  ceremony — 

Rs.  a,     p. 
10     0     Dakshina  given.  "* 

0     3     0     Dakshina  while  Mosain  is  giren. 

0  8     6     Dues  of  the  caste  as  a  whole. 

1  11     6 
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THE     FAMILY     PRIEST     RECEIVES— 


From  the  bride's  party. 
Rs.    a.     p. 
I     0     0     At     Betrothal— 

Rs.  a.  p. 
10     0     Akhyana. 

24     1     0     At  Marriage — 

Rs.  a.  p. 
10     0     Akhyana  at   the 
time  the  Lagan 
Padi  is  written. 

14     0     Adara        Shesh 
Ceremony. 

Rs.  a.  p. 

J     0  0  Akhyana. 

0     2  0  Gotraj  Puja. 

0     2  0  Ganpati  Puja. 


From  the  hride^groom' a  -party. 


1     4    0 
Hs.  a.  p. 

]  0  0  Akhyana  at  the 
time  when  a  pot  is 
placed  while  removing 
to  another  place  for 
the  performance  of 
marriage. 

10  0  Akhyana  when 
the  Mandap  is  erected. 

3  10     0     Mahi     Installa- 
tion. 
Its.  a.  p. 

1     Q'.%  For    seven 
Matrikas. 

1  10    ONandi    Shradha. 

10    0  Akhyana.       ^^ 


Rs. 

1 

a.  p. 

0     0 

At   Betrothal— 

Rs. 
1 

a.  p. 

0     0     Akhyana  at  the 
time  the   Lagan    Padi 
is  received  at  his  house. 

Rs. 
1 

a.  p. 

0     0     Akhyana. 

Rs. 

I 

At  Marriage — 

a.  p. 

4     0   Adrastesh  Cere- 

Rs. 

1 
0 

mony, 
a.   p. 

0     0  Akhyana. 
2     0  Gotraj  Puja. 

0 

2     0     Ganpati.  Puja. 

]     4     0 
Rs.  a.  p. 

10  0  Akhyana  when 
the  water-pot  is  placed 
in  the  marriage  Pen  dal. 

1  0  0  Akhyana  for 
erecting  the  Mandap. 

3  10    0     Mahi      (God- 
dess)  Installation — 
Rs.  a.  p. 

10    0  For    seven    Ma- 
trikas. 
(Goddesses.) 

1  10  0  NandiShradhha 
(Benediction  Ceremo- 
ny.) 

10    0     Akhyana. 


3  10    0 


S  10    0 
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1 


1 


0 


1 


Us.  a.  p. 
1     0     0     Akhyaiia    when 

a    Miudhol  is  tied   to 
her  wrist. 

0  0  Akhjana  in  the 
Grih  Shanti  Ceremony. 
0  0  Dakshina  when 
Mosalu  or  presents  are 

given. 

4     0     At  the  time   of 

Varuna   Pujain      Grih 

Shanti. 

0  0  Akhyana  when 
the  Kanya  D&n  Cere- 
mony is  performed. 
0  0  Akhvana  when 
the  Chori  is  erected. 
0  0  Akhyana  when 
the  closing  ceremony  is 
performed. 

10  0  Akhyana  when 
a  wheel  is  dragged  or 
carriage     worshipped. 

0  13     0     When     Aki 
Bthx  is  played. 

8     2     0     For  Randel  God- 
dess. 


1 


1 


24     1     0     Total. 


2    4     0  In   Pregnancy — 

10  0  Akhyana  for  de- 
termining the  auapi- 
cious  dav. 

1     4     0  Panch  Masi— 


Bs.    a.    p. 
i     0     0     Akhyana   when 

Mindhol    is   tied. 
10     0     Akhyana       for 

Grih  Shanti. 

0  4     0     Varun  Pujan  at 
Grih  Shanti. 

10     0     Dakshina        in 

1  0     0     Akhyana         at 
Kany&  Dftn  Ceremony. 

9     0     0     Gora'a        Dapu 

(due)— 
7     8     0   Dapu(diie). 

18     0  Digogee. 


9  0     0 

10  0     Akhyana       for 
Chori. 

10     0     Akhyana     when 

the  bri  d  e-groo  m  if 

welcomed. 
10     0  Akhyana  at  the 

Uvatar   (ending    cere- 
mony). 
10     0  Akhyana     when 

the    chariot    wheel    is 

worshipped. 
2     7     0  At  the  time  of  ilJEi 

Bthx. 
2     4    0  Akhyana  in  the 

Mandavatar  ceremony. 
10    0  Dakshina    while 

going  to  bow  down  te 

Mahaluxmi. 
8    2    0  For  Randel  Qod- 

defis— 
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Kb. 
1 
0 

a. 
0 

4 

0  Akhyana. 
0  Worship. 

1 

4 

0 

2 

4 

0 

27     5     0  Total  Sura. 

At  the  Pregnancy  Cere- 
mony— 

10     0  Akhyana  for  ascer- 
taining the  day. 
1     4     0  Panch  Masi— 

1     0     0  Akhyana. 
0     4     0  Worship. 


lis.  a.    p. 

0     2     0  In  the   water-pot. 

0  10     0  For        Mudrapan 
(Dakshina  in  coins). 

2  8  0  To  be  placed  on  the 

two  pots. 

3  8     0  Alms  to  14  Brah- 

mins. 

0  6     0  Ending  ceremony 

of   the    Goddess        or 
disposal  of  the  Goddess. 

1  0     0  Akhyana. 


8     2     0  Total  Sum. 

8     2     0  For    the     Randel 
Goddess. 
Items  as    above. 


1     4     0 


2     4     0  Total. 


1 

1 

1 


4    .0  Dakshina       while 
welcoming  the  wife. 

0     0  Akhyana  at   that 
time. 

0     0  Akhyana   for   the 
ceremony. 


116     0  Total. 


DUES  OF  THE  PRIEST  OF  THE  KAPOLA  CASTE. 

0  2     0  In  the  betrothal  ceremony. 

0  4     0  In  the  marriage  ceremony. 

0  1     0  In  the  pregnancy  ceremony. 

4  0     0  For  inviting  the  castes  to  a  general  feast. 

2  0     0  Alms  for  4  persons. 

0  10  When  a  general  distribution  among  caste- men  is 
made  both  on  auspicious  occasions  or  otherwise /or  each, 

DUES  OF  THE  KAPOLA  CASTE. 

In  betrothal — 

Rs«   a.  p* 

T.         2     8     0 

14    0 
3  12    0 


From  the  bride-groom's  party. 
From  ^  bride's  party. 


♦• 
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Out  of  this — 

Rs.  a.  p. 
2     4     0         Kapola  caste  retains  and 

18     0         Due  of  the  Samudri  Goddess. 


3  12     0 

13     8     0     In  Marriage  — 

Bs.  a.  p. 

4  8     0         From  the  bride's  party. 

9     0     0         From  the  bride-groom's  party, 


13     8     0 

Out  of  this — 

Rs.  a.  p. 

10     8     0         Kupola  caste  General  Fund. 

3     0     0         Dues  of  the  Samudri  Goddess. 


13     8     0 
Rs.  a.  p. 

14     0     Li  pregnancy  — 

Rs.  a.   p. 

14     0         From  the  bride-groom's     party* 

which  sum  is  due  of  the  Than 
Goddess. 

17    0    0    DUES  OF  THE  CASTE  AT  EVERY  GRAND 

CASTE-DINNER  WHETHER  ON  AUSPI- 
CIOUS OR  INAUSPICIOUS  OCCASIONS. 
12     0     0     At  marriage  occasion — 

Rs.  a.    p. 

10     0     0         For  the  Caste. fund. 

2     0     0         For  Samudri  Goddess. 


12     0     0 

12     0    0     For  the  death  anniversary  itoms  as  above. 

5     0     0     At  death  time  for  the  Castc-f  und,  till  the  fifoeea  tb 

day. 

602     0     0     At  the  time  of  betrothal  the  bride  is  given  by  tbe 

bride-groom's  party. 

Rs.     a.     p. 

401     0     0         For  Palla. 

201     0    0         For  OroamenlB. 


602     0     0        Total. 


NU.    /.J   UKIUIN     AND    AUCUUJM T,  KArUliA  ISAWIA  UAB'J  *0X 

THINGS  GIVEN  TO  THE  DAUGHTER  AND  SON-IN- 
LAW  IN  MARRIAGE  BY  THE  BRIDE'S  FATHER. 

TO  THE  DAUGHTER. 

For  saree. 

For  a  chuda  of  ivory  coated  with  gold. 
For  armlets,   &c. 
For  silver  ornameuts  of  the  leg. 
For  nose-ring. 
For  ear-ring. 
The  above  things   are  given    to   the   daughter   in   Kanyd 
Ddn  Ceremony  :— 

Things  given  in  Chori  Ceremony. 

For  silver  ornaments. 

For  a  dish,  pot,  he,  of  brass. 

Things  given  in  Urafar  or  Ending  Ceremony. 
For  a  wooden  seat  called  Bajat, 
For  a  saree,  boddice,  petticoat,  &c.,  &c. 

TO  THE  SON-IN-LAW. 

In  Kanyd  Ddn  Ceremony, 

For  a  waist^  a  cow,  a  bed,  &c. 
In  chori.  ^ 

For  a  turban,  a  shawl  and  a  gold  neck-lace. 
These  are  the  least  sums  required  to  be  spent. 
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STuevOksKBAI.    MBKTfMJ,    ll.-Iil     Kit      \\iAllirMl, 
2«th  July  ItfUl. 

Mr.  H.  a.  Acn'OKTU,  Uic  Prv$uU»l,  in  Uio  Cbiiir, 

The  llinutm  of  Uic  previuiu  Mooting  weiv  rmd  luid  uou*  J 
finned. 

Tbi>  blctlioii  of  lb*'  fi>lliiwiiijt  aev  lleiabcr  was  uiaoaaced  :■ 

Ur.  li.  N.  Alcxuodvr,  Suiwrittloudeut  ol  Police,  lu  ubu-tpi  I 
9)Hx:inI  Hnuich,  F'xma. 

fiillowing  piwwniM  wero  uinoilncod,  lUiil  tbuiki!  voUid  tjil 

From  Itt'Hin — VcrbwDdluagvn   der  GeoclUcbiift,    Fur  Krd- 
)  lu  BcrUn  Uiud  XXL,  1804,  No.  0. 

BitIir— XptUckrift  dcT  GrHcllscUli.  Fur   Enlkuodol 
iliu  Biinil  XXIX.,  I8y-t,  No.  2. 
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On  N(.>RTH  Indian  Folk-Lorb  (tftoul  Tbikvks  and  Robbeus. 

By    Mr.  Sarat  Chandra  Mitra,  Correspoucling  Member 
t»l'  the  Aiithropologidiil  S()ciet\'  of  Bombay. 

Even*  profession,    not    excepting   even   that   of   the  Iiglit- 
fingered  gentry,    has   its   gods   and    goddesses   to   whom    tho 
persons     following    it    pay    their   homage  for   success.     The 
vegetable-sellers    of    Behar    have    their   gods.     The   Kuhars 
(  fTlfir  ),    and     the     palunkeeu-beai*ers      and     the     Malhihs 
('irffff )  or  the  l»atinen  ol*  Behar  also  worship  ixii-ticiilar  deities, 
who,    thev   believe,   wateh    over   their    welfare     and     wifetv. 
Indian  thieves  and  rol>l)ers  and  the  rest  of  tlie  mai'auding  frater- 
jiity  have  also  particular  go<ldesses  whom  they  worship,  in   the 
belief  that  suece>vs  or  otherwise  in    their    pilfering   expeditions* 
d( spends  on  the  favours  or  frowns  of  those   female  deities.     Ti> 
this  end,  they  take  oaiv  to   propitiate   the   siiid    grjddesscs   by 
olfering  up7>7fyV^A  in  the  shape  of   sweets,   cereals,    and,    some- 
times, animal  sacrilices  too,  before  they  start  on  their   expedi- 
tions.    Curiously  enough,  a  female  deity    is    invariably    found 
to  be  the  tutelary  inititmess  of  the  Indian  i-oblnn's  and   thieves, 
yhe  is  known  in  various  jiarts  of  Northern  India  as  Devi  {^f) 
or  the  goddess   Kali  in   her    various   incarnations  and    under 
vari(ms  names.     In    Bengal,    the    thieves    tind    robbers    arc 
>upposiHl   t«>  en  j<>y   the  speeinl  pi"otcetion  of  tin.*  goddess  Kali. 
In    the    North- Western    Provinces   aiut    the     Punjab,    she    is 
\vorshipj>ed  by  the  light -lingered   gentry   under  the  name    of 
the  Devi  or  Mata — an  incarnation  of  the  Bengali  gixidestt   Kiili, 
The   Thugs,   who   had   raised   the   pn^fession   of   robbery  by 
throttling  and  strangulation,  into   a   scMni-religious   cult,   also 
worshipped  the  Devi  or  Mata,  whom  they  invariably  worshipped 
before  starting   on   their   marauding   expi'ditions,   and    from 
whom  th(!y  drew  umens  portending  the  success  or  otherwise  of 
their  mnlertaking.      Before  starting  they   also  worshipped  tlic 
sacred  mattock  with    wliich    the    trenches    for   burying'   their 
vi«-tims'  corpses   were  dug,  with   the  offering  of  some  jfoor  or 
country    molasses.     This   conseiu'atcd   goor   they    always  took 
with   tlwin   on    their   expeditions.     The   Thugs  were  a  very 
>'/i/>ei>fifious  jx^plc — lor  verWy  cousvAvstitvi  ^q\.\\,  vNOkke  cowards 
ul'  ifuvh  luvn — and   IjcUevcd   "m  XAVVOu^i  Y^vVewV-a.    '^^  \«x»t 
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the  jdcbal  ami  TBrious    other  beasts   md  InnU  pUyod    an  < 
iinjiortaiit  part  in  tlicir  Mi[»crstitiou.     H  tJiey  saw  a  Iixro  crom   , 
(UHr  ]iaUt,  or  a  jucknl  to  ibcir  n^t  or  thvir  loft  M-hen  abuul 
lo  Btnrt,  tbcT   aiKordtugly   drew    tlio  itiluntioc  whether  thi-ir 
«i]>rditioa   ivould    Im  crowneil   with   muwisw  or  mil.     Cttlonvl 

I  Hlircnmti,  «r«U  UmtWK  iw  the  Su|>crint«i»I«>it  of  the  O^mratiduB 
For  the  i}uji[)niM(iu  ot  Thugg^'  uml  Docoity  in  India,  bus  girun 
doUiiltfd  infaniKilIon  of  the  varioiw  riton  pructi«ud  by  the 
Tliu^.  Mid  ol  titiflr  »upcrslitifias,  in  Km  work  ontitlod  "  R)itfwi> 
■Muni,  or  Tke  Sfcret  lAinqiiage  of  thi:  Tlm(i»."  llic  curicnu-  ' 
eni|u{rer  niuy  ima  &nA  ndditiouat  iafonuatiDn  im  the  subjuut 
uiid  ^u  |it>i>pM  iuto  thi-  iuncr  inyfltcriee  of  a  Thn^M  daily 
life  in  a  work  tit  (li'liiui  putitieti  "  The  C'lnfuaaimui  nf  a  Thug," 
by  that  well-kutiwa  An^^lu-  Indian  noTolist,  Colonel  Meadows 
T«.vIor. 

In  [}eiigul  tlic  tliii.'\'c!^ and  niblw^rt  are  Itt-lievi-d  1o  cr.j«jy  thtt  , 
spptasl  protccttun  of  the  goildoi*!*  Killt.  lleforo  iht-  Uriti^ 
ruhi  vnia  iMtaldished  on  a  linu  footing  iii  Heitgul,  tlacoity  aud 
rohbery  were  vnry  much  rile  in  that  part  ol  the  coimtty. 
liofon!  ihi:  i]aFo!t.n  started  on  thair  exjKtlitiuns,  they  mei  In 
olTiT  up  jitijah  tu  that  gudd<tw  tu  ciisiini  thfir  sud'n*?,  Mid, 
•flnr  rtftiiruiit^  fi-om  n,  funiy,  uiwd  hi  mnkt  b<r  an  nlK'riuj;  of 
port  of  the  bw'ty  hy  wny  of  tltAoktifpvint;,  It  i»  «aid  thut, »» 
thoaerlKy*.  tho  tvinplc  uf  thv^ddMM  KAltnt  KiiltjfhAt,  wuth  o£ 
Ciilcutta.iiiid  (bf  lainpltf*  of  the  f^oddnw  ChitrotiVBrl  (%4*v&),— 
ui  iai»malioii  of  KAil — at  Cbiipon.-  in  tbv  uorthorn  suburbs  of 
Citlcutta,  were  muffb  nnortcd  to  by  doooit*  and  robbers  ttIkv 
lurd  to  wurfdiip  thvir  patroii-dctty  there. 

The  abrifiG  of  tJM>  dvity  TAmlcuAlh — nn  incaniatuia  of  .Stv» — 
at  IMi-aki^war  in  (be  Ilugbly  Ditttrict,  hn«,  Inim  tltuo  ininjo* 
tnoriiil,  bn'Q  re|rartb-(l  oa  a  very  iniportatit  plitov  of  pilgriiouge 
br  the  Hiodos  nf  Deni(«l,     At  the  pnau'ut  tinic,  a  braudi  line 

I  ut  the  Euiit  buliau  Riiilway  hao  lH-4!ti  upt'tit-tl  frtitn  the  Shmrft- 
jihoU  Station  of  that  Railwuy  lo  TUrsIwhwar.  whidi  unnvnya 
tbi!  pilgrims  aafi-ty  to  that  Nfarino.  Bnt  in  thum-  pri--railway 
days,  when  the  Vur  lifii^nniea  hnd  not  lioon  t.ttdbli*hvil  lirnily, 

all  Um  pilgritn*  U>  Ibat  shrine  hiul  to   Lravcl  thJUivr  wi   ■ 
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fix)t  or  by  bulKH'k-cai"ts.     These  jnlfi^mft,  in  many  ciist'Sj  usoil 
1o  t;ikc  with  tlu'in  rich  and  costlv  jirlicU's  fin*  i^ffrrinKs   lo  the 
lord  Tiirakniith.     Thcs<r  excitod  tho  cupidity  of  tlio  nuinuidin;; 
frafcTnitv  ;  and  Ji  folouv  of  d;ia)it-  li:id  lu-conliiiulv  (NtahliHlied 
its<'lf  near   a   villaj^o    nMUud    Siii^ir — now    u   slalioii    un  thi* 
'larakc'shwar  Branch  Uailwav — which  wa>  >«itualcd  dor**'  to    tlie 
hii^hwav  which  h'd  lo  the  shrine  of  rfiraki'shwar.     Thc.^H*  free- 
ho«»ters  (jstonsihiy  i\x^(\  lo  k\id  th»*  livi*s  of  jxcaivfiil   agricultur- 
ists by  day- time,   bnt,   during  the   night ,   UM'd   to  sally  forth 
from  their  honM*s,  armed  with  lufhi-^,  and  prowl  al)oul  the  higli- 
wav  and  rob  the    belated    travelhTr*   of    tlieir  bclonmny^,    anil 
often    nmrdercfl  soinc^  (»f  them  in  (mler  to   \!;k-{    at    their    valn- 
able<.      A    place    n:nn(d    ^^Rir  TT?    (X\w  nhii'lmi  of  Kaikala,  a 
viJhigo  in  that  ni  ighlMJurhoixI)  was  the  M'cne    of  n>any  of  thesr 
atrocities:  and  in  those  davs  llie  v»*rv  menlioii   of  the  name  of 
that   place  was   enougli    to  x-nd  a  thrill  of  hoii*or  thnnigh  the 
hearts  of  the  pilgrims  and  wayfarers.     Now,    under    the    nptjif^ 
t>f  British  rule,  s<>  ortii-i«'nt  is  tlic   sur\t'ilhiiice  t^xercistnl   bv  tlur 
IVilieo  that  wayfarers  ;ind  pilgrims    travel,  by    night,   tlinuigli 
that  tract  of  tin*  coimtrv,  as  siifelv  as  if  thev  had  K'tii  in   their 
verv  homes.     Now  thex*  diKMnts  :4re  said   to   havo  eniovotl   tlur 
prutecti<ai    of    a    g»«lh'ss    K:Ui,  whose  temph*  is  situatitl  in  tlie 
aforesaid  vilhig«*  of  Sin^ni' jiiul  »xiM>  then-   to    this   day.     Thtr 
d:u'oits    us4'd    ♦  »    woi-ship    here    befoir    Martin jr  on  their  plun- 
dering exjMditioii>*,    and,    uft4'r    nturning   therefrom,    UJkxi  to 
make   valuablr  oJ^iinLr-^  out  nf  thi    rirh  b«)otv   secured.     'HiLs 
go<ldes!!i  w;js,  and   i^  <till    known  n>,  "?rirr^  ^f«i,  ov  the   goddcsit 
K:'di    of  the    dacoifs,  and    enjoys  the  notoni-ty  of  having  becu 
the  favorite  deitv  of  tlioM*  marauders  of  Si\i«rii]-, 

It  is  said  that  *•  there  is  lionor  ox-n  anioug  tlncTc>»,"  and 
the  dacoits  of  Bengal  were  not  wanting  in  tliis  reniiect. 
Before  thev  »-onnnif ted  da<-oitv  in  a  Tiers<»n's  hou.'H\  thov  u.se(l 
to  >enil  an  an4»nymons  |itt«'r  ti»  the  good  man  there(»f.  infonniii^^ 
him  of  th«'ir  intDjtion  to  dd  sn.  t>iu'  niglit  thry  would  pither 
togcthei  in  armed  band>,  and,  x^ith  h';:hti'd  t<»n'hes,  invade  the 
honsl^•      Al'ti-r  reaching  there,  they  umhI  to  indulge  in    J»wonl- 
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*  Tho  full**\\iii^  ia  itiiftheT  ixcvoMwt  nl  (h»'ir  iinHle  of  ari.nuk  : — '^  Thair  miidv 
or  r//iPMjf  r  wiifl  ;iNo  wiilik'*  wIkiI  in  fo\\o\v«;d  w^  \>^   \\w\t   %^«&«iiinc«.    They 
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play  wliti'b  they  ualU*>]  tivO  fnr  Am.  vellhifi;  louHly  all  tliu  I 
lime.  ThornaftJ'r  th*-y  ftttiii^I;^!  tlie  lioiup.  If  tlipr  viw  auy  fl 
djuifcor  lit  beiitjc  captunxl,  or  if  onv  of  Ibciu  )pit  killpil,  theV  I 
uied  tti  tnwl  out  TriTl  Tf$  ur  a  fly  l>n»  gnt  i-iiaf[1il,  lutd  I 
tbeu  i:ltuir  uut<  of  iLf*  pbti:i?  as  ttutt  nii  iTicir  hiHiIn  I'arripil  tbviu.  I 
Id  tlie  I'uujuli,  ulMr,  tlit-  Lliitivtw  Hinl  nilitmrs  awi]  t-o  wiiidiiiM  I 
ponU  or  alippp  liprnro,  rir  mailt'  (iffprine«  iif  HWcotmunta  to,  tliBip  M 
thri  ur  ^iiditt^M,  in  nnlpr  tn  pm)iitii»t«  Iicr  ntiil  (illbiiii  tbia  boiui  ■ 
fixtiu  hrr  tbu<  tbov  iiiitthi  be  HiM-i-i-TrtfuI  tbiitnghuiil.  ttir  V^triii-f 
tJipir  pbitiilcring  pximlUiniiK.  On  tin-  oei-iuttnn"  uf  HUith  wnr- 1 
ship,  fuinini-rtf  bclf).  thicmirb  fiiir  in  }ii-lil  vwn  at  tbc  pivxput  I 
lUr  at  tbc  vilU;;^'  '^^  Man^  Dnvi,  fimr  mili»  fnrm  ■  I'baiHb'garb,  1 
[>»  tbo  miT  to  Kilka,  iu  (be  UiiibulU  I>i«iriid.  The?  fullowiiift  I 
ftcoiunt  at  (tiU  fair  nppiuirul  hi  tbci  Cirit  mul  Miiihtrg  Guzrttt  I 
iif  Iiuhitrv,  uim)  w'm  qu>i(i»l  in  thu  Citli-uttu  Stntfummi  ot.  I 
WcJtifHiluy,  tbe  1Hlii  Aiiiil  18dj :—  1 

I  **Jh  A Mf /ml  TAfrf«'  i-hi r.—Asi'ithi-r  (air  Ima  Wen  helclia  J 
tbc  Vidbiitlu  Dintriol  at  Muaw  Duvi,  tour  ii-ibM  fniiu  Ctiiindi- J 
garli  oil  ttic  Hciy  tu  Kulttit.  t)H-ill^•  tii  thn  7tC-iubulunt  tminii^  fu~  I 
guural  it)  cuttiug  itieir  hnrvfata,  aDtl  Did  HunJwar  uiitl  I'lnritfiur  J 
lliti*ukUt  [nirx  buinj^  im  ui  tin-  wiiikp  liiilt,  tl>«  gitthrring  wuft  I 
iutii!>uutly  >mitll.  For  MI  tbal,  howeriT,  tbcre  wi-n>  anaia  I 
20,000  jhiFplft  Jircsuiit.  Ttii*  «vm  in  rfuja  jjoiw  tj  Mr<rH/iv»%  I 
a  7Uiif¥«'  >!»>-,  ill  Khifh  lite  rohbti't  jptiKA*  tttar  ofiiniij/»  ^  ffmhtM 
»fi«p,  ur  tittvfpieaU,  at   th«  a/trine  »/  l^ir  Devi  dj-  ffOifift*i»,  iinj^ 

tlinf  wualii  wait  a  stilt  to  tt»   man  tltvf  mmabti  ti>  mb,  nail  tpil  biiu  ther    1 
wauldba  tii*git«i>lB  ■11)  a  imn^tlo  ulgliU     If  ll«  unDUiiirnu   wo*  iriao  «ugakli   d 
to  (fiip  thitni  bcarijr  osmptii.n   KDrl    fny  them  mmur,  they  irouJil  j.i  mray^ 
wlt]»mi   ili'iufr  li>'u   lin;    injury,     tt.  buMBTor,  l>a   aJiuMinl  flir^t    ur  itlil  n.if 
Mllary    l.livm,    li»  ■I4*  (iTtv    t"    liiour    Iht^t    dii()I<<n)iir<*  niirl  liriiiif  uii  tiluiMlf 
thKtr  widMi    Kui   TBiiKaaunn .     Tbc;   wan   ni>t    nwakiug  llilm**,    bat  bold    i 
laiiillu,   wlin  wniUi)   n'>t    rlHiUHan  eli»Diiiiilv>'«  li>  doiuir  auythtoK  unwnft&y.  | 
ItxitDiVits  of  utuckUig   a  iMdm  warn  «u  *Iial  niigit  bacallet)  «  ■awntiSa  I 
hMik.     Ui>rn'n apprflictiintf  a  Ui-'iM  tbn;  Miiuld  flrti  astitbllit.  trTural  flMtrlaM 
)ir  piNia  All  atnitnJ  tbc  bnair  Bail  ikn»  tv-di  M  Ilia  o<>T<'r  iloor.    ThnV    noald  I 
putioank  uitdar  Dovri-  ul  Jii-kiiaii    tjkti  ;t<><t,v  tliiiiTi">  but  wniilil  nbma  nlib  I 
ll(lit*d   Tonihot,   in    inJIleat/ arruy.     II*I<>^  liuilns  Ihvir  Imniila  lUpy    nniilit  1 
nbip  tlio  pHl.lew  Kftt  bmI  ma/IOsb  a  gnat  b^fnra  h«r      I'buj  miolit  (hen.  J 
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fmyed  that  they  mujht  he  ^uccesHful  throughout  the  year  in  their 
various  phmdrring  expeditions.  At  the  present  time  the  cere- 
inouy  is  a  novel  and  pleasing:  sight.  The  men  and  women  are 
all  dressed  in  thenr  gorgeous  holiday  attire,  and  having  made 
their  offerings  they  gather  together  in  lots  and  sing,  dance  and 
make  merry  generally  for  a  couple  of  days,  when  thoy  leave 
for  their  homes  after  a  dip  in  the  well-known  Gaggar,  a 
stream  which  apperirs  to  be  sacred  to  the  hill-people/* 

In  Bengal,  it  is  popularly  believed,  that  thieves  elude 
detection  and  capture  in  ninny  cases,  because  the  goddess  Kali 
has  granted  them  the  boon  of  protection  from  all  danger 
(  ^ft$T  '^rtfT  ^t'lr  ^r  ^TT^  ).  Thieves  almost  always  commit 
thefts  during  the  dark  half  of  the  moou(^'Tnr),  the  worship 
of  the  goddess  Kali  always  taking  place  on  the  15th  day  of  the 
waning  period  of  the  moon.  There  is  a  popular  sujier- 
stitiou  amongst  the  Bengalis  that  if  a  male  child  Ix^  born 
on  the  ar^r^^  day,  or  the  loth  day  of  the  dark  half  of  the 
moon,  the  child  will  become  a  thief,  as  that  day  is  conse- 
crated to  Kali,  the  goddess  of  thieves  and  robbL»rs. 

Bengali  and  Behnri  burglars  (r^^  ^rr)  are  said  to  get 
their  iron-hooks  (fffvf^r^) — instruments  with  which  they  make 
holes  in  the  walls  of  buildings  for  the  purposi*  of  effecting 
their  entrance  therein,  and  which  are  tlie  prottityjx^s  of  the 
*'  Jemmy"  of  European  burglars — numufactured  in  the 
foUowing  way :  A  burglar  secretly  goes  to  an  ironsmith's 
(^\%\K  of  Behar  and  %\^[K  of  Bengal)  shop  during  the  night, 
and  there  deposits  a  piece  of  iron,  and  some  pice  by  way 
of  wages.  In  the  morning,  the  ironsmith,  finding  the  in>u 
and  the  pice,  couies  to  know  that  the}'  had  been  left  there 
bv  some  thief  with  a  view  to  have  the  same  turned  into  a 
"Jemmy.**  The  ironsmith  manufactures  it  accordingly,  andt 
during  the  night,  deposits  it  at  the  exact  sjn^t  where  it  had 
IxMMi  left  bv  the  thief.  The  tln'ef  comes  thither  secretlv 
during  the  night  and  takes  it  away.  Hence  is  the  origin  of 
the  Bengali  saying  ^K  ^F'TIT  ^TT^r  ^nT  «ir  n[t  ^r^  W^^  H\% 
(there  is  no  interview  betwec^n  a  thief  and  a  blacksmith).  This 
Mfiviug  iH  often  cited  when  8\Knikiu<!5  of  a  person  who  gains  hin 
^hjoct  or  2>erfortns  a  rertuiu  ue\  \v\\Wu\  W\v\\^  ^igeT«A\vo\\«i-> 
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terviow  witli  flio  jH>rson  wlioliao  the  powor  to  gmiit  that  tibjcct, 
or  to  wlnnii  ho  is  in  duly  bound  to  pertoriii  that  net.  Com- 
mitting; bur;;Uiry  i",  in  Hi'iifjal,  valliul  [%vTr5r,  and  iit  Bohar, 
ifR  iTT^r.  IIoiu-c  it  is  ivipularly  bt'liov4?d  that  thieves  and 
mirKhirR  ncvi-r  coinniit  thofls  in  irunsmiths'  houses,  out  of 
^nititudt;  to  the  hitter.  It  is  another  iii'itaiii'O  of  '*  houur 
uuiuiig  ihic'vos," 

Thiovo.s  ]>Iay  an  iiniKirlaiil  part  in  the  "proverbial  pbilu- 
snphy  ''  »i  the  Itengali  iR'tiph'.  A\'heii  one  person  of  had 
i-hsiracter  is  likened  to  aiiuther  u£  the  smuc  deseription,  they 
are  Nitiil  to  I>e  ^  w  irff^iT  Tit,  or  thieves  are  eouMinu  (niother's 
Mater's  mhijs;  to  one  anctlior.  Wlien  one  pi^rsou  defraudrt 
another  of  his  ill-jj;'>lten  J:ain^^,  ihir  fm-mer  in  suid  to  practise 
'Hire  3trr  %7j\^t  or  fraud  on  ii  thief.  n\X  qpTiW  jf^Jr  ^.T,  or  "shut- 
liu-,'  ihe  -labh'-d.ior  after  llie  stewl  is  sluleii,"  is  applietl  to 
I>ei-son>i  wlio  iK-eiinie  wise  after  tho  eviiit.  TliieveK,  when 
ean-ht  re.i-Iiande.I,  are  often  ihnish.-l  witiiiii  an  iueh  of  their 
very  lives.  Jliiiee  ijcc  ITC,  or  "  boatiiijj;  n(bniiiistGn'd  to 
thieves"  is  proverbial  and  synonymous  with  swere  thrashing. 
If  RlH-rsi.uissiven-ly  thrashed,  it  is  said  of  him  sr^  TTCT  irf  i^ 
i>r  that  he  has  bein  thrashed  like  a  thief.  A  child  possessed 
of  Hiischievfjus  habits  is  often  (lulihe<l  with  the  pet  sobri- 
((uet  of  TTfTt'I  ordaeiiit.  If  a  person  seeks  for  an  opl>ortuiiity 
uf  doin<r  a  certain  aet  and  <rets  it  at  last,  it  is  said  of  him 
^nr^T  Hl^r  a?T,  or  a  thief  set-ks  for  a  broken  feneinj;.  A  thief 
may  elude  detection  for  some  time,  but  he  is  sure  to  be  caught 
one  day.  Tliis  has  jjiveii  rise  to  the  popular  saying  ^<r 
^^^  (^1  fl[^-rr  tit  TtT,  or  a  tliief  may  escajw  si.ol-free  for  five  days 
but  the  g<"id  man  uf  llie  liuusc  will  ealeli  him  one  day. 
Thieves  aiv  always  artful  didgers,  and,  in  allusion  to  their 
artfulni'-'s,  (helliniralis  say  ^r  ffqr  ^T  I'iir  ^'iV  Ti'mtOT  that 
the  ]ir<ifessiiiii  uf  stealing  is  a  payin<;  one  so  hing  us  the  thief  is 
not  i-uufiht.  A  persriii  wliii  steals  trifles  is  siiokcH  of  as  being 
a  fs^V  V""-  ItsoiDi'I  advice  is  given  to  a  person,  but  he  does 
not  net  u|i  1'-  il,  tin-  proverb  TTfli  f'n  -iiir  «rr<*  (pivach  gospel 
unto  u  devil  anil  he  will  not  licar  yoiiJ  is  applied  to  hint. 
■\  thief  eaniiot  Iw    iletected  exwpC    with    the   u<sistAUCO    of   a 
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a  tliiof."*  A  servant  or  any  otiier  memial,  who  is  notorious 
fiir  Uis  thievUU  jiru]K'Usitie8,  is  oftvn  spoken  of  as  being  ii 
^^T  *l^,  or  "  cUjef  uiiiong  thieves  "  or  "arch-thief."  If  a 
l>crsou  without  niaking  any  attanipt  at  concealment,  deprives 
another  of  a  thing  or  otherwise  defrauds  hiui,  the  fonuor  is  said 
to  uoiniuit  f<%  tfTT-ff,  or  "  roblwry  by  broad  (hiy-light."  A 
Bcnjrnli  bridegroom  is  often  likened  to  a  thief  ^k^  ^fX,  becauue 
the  former  hus  to  put  up  patieutly  with  all  sorts  of  liberties 
whieli  the  female  members  of  the  bride's  family  take  with  him 
on  the  day  of  his  marriage,  just  aa  a  thief,  when  caught 
palieutly  sulTers  the  maltreatment  wliieh  he  receives  at  tlio 
hands  of  his  captors.  Or  this  saying  may  refer  to  the  form  of 
marriage  l)y  c;ii)ture  prevailing  in  primitive  comniuuities, 
whereby  a  person  hua  to  stiral  or  carry  away  by  force  a  woman 
before  he  ean  marry  her.  The  saying  ^r%  in?  '5ft  ^fn  ^f^i'd  ^ 
vmrTf^  is  ufleii  applied  to  a  person  who  blows  hot  and  cold 
in  the  same  breath,  that  is  to  say,  who  fells  a  i>erson  to  do  a 
eertuin  act  with  reajtect  to  anotlier  person,  and,  at  the  samo 
time,  tells  the  latter  to  hcA'are  of  the  former. 

The  truth  ol  tku  Heu^uli  pniTerbwa*  strikingly  iltaatriUvd  by  Uic  riillnwjii^ 
)|>^l^;^BI<ll  which  lalely  wuDt  tlie  rciuiid  of  tho  m-wiiistK-r*  :— •'  The  niniim — 
*■  8ut  A  thi«f  111  •rj.lrh  a.  thief  "  hiii  luti-ly  tn-en  fulhiwcd  bj  tliu  Luhura  I'olii-u 
who  hum  eDijiluyi-il  K  I'uiliaii,— iiD  ez-riflc  tliiof  to  Uiut — to  triwo  thu  jwr- 
IK'InitOrH  of  (Lu  tliuft  «f  Uuihinoii  fnmi  tli':  UoyR'  lli^h  3chW.  It  ii  ii<it 
|Wi'liu]>i  gtruuriilly  liiii>wn  thut  releiiiud  L-'iiiricta  uru  H.VHU'iiiiiliciilly  etii- 
iJuveJ  liy  tbi'  ]Mili.-a  lo  itn  'h'leidivc  work,  :iii>l  ]>:i-tl.-»l:iriy  l»  rec<>;;ni»«  ;>ii<l 
iiluutify  old  utC«ailon.''—Tlu-  AmHIa  Da;ar  I'litriki,  Sutu rihiy ,  Uav  19,  1391 


OuinxvHY  (Ji;m:iui,  .Mkktix(.,  held  011  Wednesday,  llie 
•2Wh  Autmst  lS!tl. 

Mli.  KiiAiisK'Nl  Ili,!.n>MJl  CiMA,  Vkr-VnauUnl,  took  the 
Chair. 

The  iiiiiiules  of  the  jircviuus  Meeting  were  read  and  con- 
lirmeil. 

The  elertiini  '»f  ihr  f.ilhiwiug  new  Member  was  announced  : — 
-Vr.  It.  A.  Lawl>,  l.C.S.,  .Vfting  CvW-c^tot,   Wft»^,  KakU 
t'istiict. 
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J{  matter  to  the  Rev.  L.  W.  Pritcliatt  Shaw,  the  Railway  Chaplain, 

1  who  takes  a  great  interest  in  such  8ubjects»  we  decided  to  open 

I*  some  of  the  gravest,  and  the  following  are  a  few  rough  noten  on 

■  1^  the  discoveries  we  made,  in  which  the  graves  are  numbered  in 

the  order  in  which  they  were  opened  out. 
]^  The  first  group  of  graves  dealt  with  was  on  the  right  side  of 

»    1  the  railway  at  322^  miles,  and    is  situated  in    Eanarapalayani 

',  *  >illage  of  the  Mottupalaiyam  Taluk  in  the  Coimbatoro  District. 

The   graves  are  spread  over  tlie  ground  at  intervals  of  about 
80  feet  roughly  in  lines,  and  extending  over  two  or  three  fields. 
I    I  One   lino  of  them  runs  at  a  right-angle  to  the  railway  about  N. 

.»f  and  S.  and  the  circles  of  stones  being  very  distinct  we  decided 

^  to   make  a  start  with  them,  and  the    following  is  the  result : — 

(frave  No.  1. — Circle  of  stones  about  14  fetit  in  diameter. 
This  was  an  ordinary  grave  dug  out  of  the  hard  soil  and  con- 
taining a  large  egg-shaped  jar  placed  obliquely  with  many 
small  shallow  bowls  around  it.  At  about  two  feet  from  the 
surface  we  found  a  large  bowl  inverted  and  much  broken, 
which  was  placed  as  a  cover  to  the  larger  jar,  but  all  the 
pottery  was  so  much  broken  that  only  a  general  idea  of  it 
could  be  gathered. 

Gravr  No.  2. — Walking  north  from  tlie  last    grave   occurred 
a  circle  of  stones  25  feet  in  diameter.     We  dug  down  here 
about   three    feet   when    we   reached   a   rough   masonry    wall 
II  sloping   outwards,   and    digging   further     a   sort   of   passage 

Ml.  was   exposed    with   a  large    slab    of  stone    sloping  outwards 

on   the  one   side  and    the    rougli    wall  just  mentioned,    with 
smaller  stone  slabs  below,  on  the  other,  a  rough  paving  about 
rO'  broad  being  at  the  bottom.     Nothing  was   found   in   thi" 
passage,  but  continuing  the  excavation    we  discovered  a  stone- 
chamber  alongside,  the  large  slab  mentioned  being  one  side  of 
it,  and  at  the  end  two  smaller  chambers,  not  so  deep,  lined  with 
stone,  such  as  are  found  in   all   these   tombs  and  which   were 
evidently  entrances  to  them.     The   main  chamber  was  very 
neatly  constructed  of  single  slabs  of  stone  for  the  sides,  ends  and 
floor,  and  it  measured  inside,  at  the  bottom,  8  feet  by  4  feet 
3  inches,  and  at  the  top,  G  feet  6  inches  by  2  feet  10  incheSf 
the  depth  being  6  feet.     It  may  \)e  mewtvoued  i\vat  the  slabs  of 
which  this  cliainbcr  is  coualrucUid  ate  ol  ^  VvcA  A  ^Xxsm 


ft.^ 
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Kinrti  in  thirl(;ciililj-,  Imlwliidi  iht-  niutar«  uiy  inuat  hiive 
>ratiK)it  from  n  Iwng  ili«Ianc»f.  Tho  tii[i  wan  evidently 
with  snuiUwriirtw*  sliibfl  not  ver}-  wi-U-jtiinttid  and  vrbich 
font  allbweil  tho  maleriul  i>f  tlio  mixiud  aWvi?  to  grailuuUy 
thniiigb,  ami  liaally  tlicy  bruku  ap  or  nttrc  tlUpltu'Cul  as 
■wore  fwuui!  iii  tin-  nuiu-riul  filling  tlip  cihtiiiiluT,  'ITiu  Ut\> 
jio  nuiin  eliiunbor  wtiuM  bo  doHo  I'l  thi!  natural  groutitl 
lUad  tbi*  iiiuuutl  i*  iitxtut  'J  fwr.  liJ(tlmr  lliaii  ttiit,  but  wn* 
lUy  inuoh  mon  iiniiuiiKMit  oi-it^uully. 
it  followtnjT  slicU'lieiwin,  probubly,  «iake  rAoar  lliu  [ii-culiiir 
x*qI  this  pnin',  wliTcb  i.%Miuiiunbtiil  iniu  ununttpui.rul:  — 


""'^Jlb, 


Fain  obombcr.  H— Pii*»n|H'. 

-Bmall  chunibors.      T*  D  D— Hiiiiill  uiH-niiifT')   in    -tiii'-*  u( 

fropnuiii^  II  (roiii  Oil)  Mtuill  fllmrnlHWw  mitt  the  pitssage 
)u.<  bir([u  i!Uainbi'>r  uiid  Uinmub  ihi-  |iiirtitiiiu  bi-twrrn  thnm 
'  Bb<Hit  r  D' fn  itiunu-ror,  uiid  roiij^biy  kqniin'  in  figrai'v. 
Igli  tbeMo  oiMirturCT  4'Wik>li(ly  thr  UKlii>»<  woro  paaswi  into 
Tge  cbiimlMir,  whiuli  wiw  proluibly  alnbbcd  over  U-fuixjIminJi 
ilti  uponiRgs  iittvinir  bonn  ciiMcyil  br  ntulw  plHcnl  sgniniit 
,  Ihv  inuJl  olinmU're  wore  tlinu  uirvfuUy  piuilccd  wrilh  stMi& 
|l  mod  rum  (■r>v<'n><l  vrjlli  n  lurjfo  vlub  ntid  Mio  tonuiitl 
fcid  »U.    Tliit  rvfiTN  bk  mD  the  gnvM  at  thti  ctiuw  wl^pbri 


tbo  piiMag«  itself.  The  ol)j<^t  of  Uiq  puioagv  u  uot  dear, 
it  nui}-  horo  been  a  sort  uf  fnUo  tvmb  to  put  off  people  wiabhij 
to  rific  tho  grave,  which  waft  BTidontly  thnt  of  u  oUef  or  gieo 
oiuti  of  the  cotumuuity. 

In  tluB  fgnve  wore  fauiul  fumo  biinina  Wnea,  pmliAhly  poi 
LioDs  »f  odIj  on?  fikoletciDi  vrilh  Ihu  hoad  plari'il  toirnrdii  thi 
fttst,  and  besides  aonie  ordiuury  pottery,  a  rppj-  clegiuit  jur  witj 
foor  lega,  much  like  an  old  Ore«k  uuphom,  oad  a  rio^  at  nuiootl 
redjwttpry  whicli  was  evideiilly  a  rfuiid  fur  u  ruuud'biittuuii 
vcAM)I.  l')u»o  articU-!S  which  are  in  ihv  poMetAiuu  u{  lit 
Kev,  Mr.  Shuw,  arc  «Iiuwii  iu  ibv  pholofrrniib  which  I 
III  tho  Sfwiirty  maw  time  iigi).  Th«y  ar«  [loi-tivuluriy  notieonbl 
fur  thu  good  quiility  of  the  tcsre  and  ihnir  (Igv,  nnootb; 
sIiiDJllg  viirlaiu'.  [t  i»  not  uun-aKimable  to  niippow  thttt 
things  were  bn>ugbt  fivnu  a  dUuDoc,  rmin  «gtiu<  cornmuuil 
move  udviuKied  in  tfao  art  of  pottery,  atid  it  i«  mriviw  tbfl 
Buvvrnt  cIutiiHy  iuiilutiDim  uf  the  tiilt  vane  wore  fouud  iu  othi 
gr(4ve»,  ivt  though  Iho  luml  |>ullfri)  bad  triinl  totupy  it,  bnl  w 
ouly  did  lliey  fuil  with  ibe  tbapo  but  ibe  itijit«rial  wu  interioi 
so  that  the  ropieo  could  uot  stand  the  prcsaurt,  und  w»rf  in 
cnsps  oonsidorohly  broken.  PortionB  ol  in<r  of  tbiiw  am  sbuw 
in  the  photograph.  It  is  intoronliDg  thnl  in  lh«  iimphoni, 
it  may  be  called,  wat  fouud  a  handful  of  grain  n-hicb  loiiki 
like  paddy,  but  unturtuiiAtely  it  tell  tu  pcwdirr  dirvctly  it  w 
toiiohL*d. 

Grave  Xo.  3.  2-14  fiK-t  Fiial  of  No.  2.  Thi-  uiuunil  wm  i 
fi«t  in  diftm<-t<>r,  but  tltt'n-  <raa  n<i  chnmber  and  ouly  k  lip 
Fntall  p«1f>  wviv  dimiuvunnl.  Tliin  mwuih  to  havn  b«>ett  a  groi 
of  small  onUnnr^'  frruxvt  dug  iml  of  tkv  uicontin  and  tbon  fill 
in  with  mil. 

Qravr  iVo.  4.  Merrly  a  rircle  of  nlmiM  but  nothing  w 
found. 

Orati-  So.  S.  Thrre  Wat  oo  circle  of  atonet  ht^n,  bnl  ut 
B  tnouiul  undvr  which  wot  a  Iarg«  itone  ournring  a  largs  twfl 
jar  Diui-h  brokvDt  nimilnr  to  the  one  *ho¥rn  in  thi-  pbnbognipi 

Grave  AV.  0.  Circle  of  ttouM  24  fc«t  in  diameter,  but 
ihw  only  a  largo  uumber  of  umall  hfta-*bnp«id  en  rtbeu  vua 
vt'n  coiu«  ncroM.  As  the  rrui-lii  nmially  found  tu  the  gni' 
9i^owMotjMdJ^I|hv^b«^hMaM^^Ur0Ma 
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a  nntcd  wiiic-bibbcr,  and  thoFcforc  that  theae  tcsscU,  filled 
with  liquor,  were  tlie  lust  attentioQs  paid  to  their  friend,  the 
dofuuc't,  hy  his  boon  cnmpuniona.  In  this  grave  was  aim  the 
«p«ir  head,  in  good  pi-csrorviition,  uhown  in  the  photograph  and 
wLieli  witH  forwarded  to  the  Society.  There  waa.  no  stonc- 
cliiitnberiind  no  burial  uni. 

Thei-c  were  about  a  dozen  more  graves  iu  this  group,  but  it 
WHS  Hdt  thought  worth  while  to  explore  further  here,  bo  our 
ntteution  WiiH  din^cted  to  iiuother  targe  group  of  graves  on 
high  ground  to  the  loft  of  he  llailway  lino,  about  mileage  322^, 
ijitiialtHl  withiu  the  same  village  limits. 

Grace  No.  7.  Circle  of  stoue^  12  fcctiu  diameter.  Slightly 
below  the  original  surface  of  the  ground  was  a  large  slab  of 
Ktune  Gfi  feet  long,  \i^  feet  broad,  and  ]4  inches  thick,  uiider 
whiili  w«M  the  fine  burial  uru  which  is  now_in  the  Society's 
iliiM'Uiii  and  which  is  $huwn  in  the  photogr.iph.  In  the  urn 
wore  a  few  Imnes. 

Orarc  Xo.  6.  Circle  of  stones  27  fi-ct  in  diiinietcr,  A  little 
Hiiy  Ir-1iiw  the  surf:icc  was  a  stimt-ehamber  8  feet  2  inches  long 
and  I  icnt  10  inches  broad  on  tbc  floor  and  4)  feet  3  inches  long 
and  :i  feet  bri):id  at  the  lop,  with  a  depth  of  *i  feet  6  inches.  At 
line  enii  was  a  small  clminl>er  3  feet  y  iuche.i  square,  with 
a  miigli  Imlc  between  the  two  ehuin))ers  1  foot  Jl  inches  square. 
'I'hf  dirtTtidii  of  llie  large  chiiiuber  was  between  North  and 
Si.ath  ;itid  in  the  Xorth-wcNt  corner  wen*  three  swonls  and  also 
the  head  i>fun  axe,  which  is  now  in  the  Society's  collection. 
Id-^ides  ihe.si' metal  relies  were  human  and  animal  bones;  of 
the  iultiT,  the  lower  jaw  and  teeth  of  a  large  carnivm'ons  animal, 
I.i-.,l.iib|y  II  l.-opsinl.  Tii.se  have U-ens.-nt  to  the  Society.  The 
|»iiiiiarity  of  this  eliamlur  was  that  it  seeuKtl  to  linve  never 
hitd  any  eovt-riiig  sliilis  over  it,  but  apparently  was  filled  in 
like  an  onlinary  grave, 

Uriirr  Xo.  9.  Circle  of  stones  27  feet  in  diameter  in  which 
was  a  small  stone -chuntber  which  contained  no  lottery  or  other " 
articles. 

OnifC  A'c  10,  Small  very  shallow  chamber  with  nothing 
in  it. 


anj*  more.  Opposite  ibis  ^]>ot  and  ju»1  ort<r  the  nulwiiy  tuuco  to 
tku  c«at  ot  the  Itno,  on  ii  knoll  in  nthur  n  vummnatlin)!  potitioai 
tbti  (p^uiid  is  (>tcwo<]  with  round  ttlonM  such  as  wuuhl  bv  xaad 
with  mud  for  buildini^.  The  mad  bus  entji-cl;  bcoa  wnslted 
uwav  ami  ,tliere  ore  no  i&dicatioiia  of  wallfl  nbout  the  phw,  but 
I  thiit  fruni  it»  position  nnd  uppoarsnce  1  conoludo  in  1m>  the  site 
L  Af  Iho  villoffo  wboit:  gravc-yardft  wu  bare  boon  exploring. 

[       A  thii-d  uri'oup  fif  gravis  woji  pntntL>d  out  to  ua  near  thv  TiHagr 

L  i)t  K(Mliilhiv>iuur,   which   ia    ubtiul   2j    luiloa    oortb  wc«tt    tit 

f  Kamiinatlut  Ktutiun  outhn  Mudran  R^lway  nnd  uhaut  a  mile 

I  veit  of  thti  Hue  ut  Stihl  luilv:*.     Hi^n'.  the  muundHurc  fur  bugcr 

■  and  ntorv  t!un«(M«:iiuu»  thuii  tUiw  dialt  with  hitbctiir,  »nd  wutv- 

ovtr  thcjf  iiru  enclose*!  iu  umJwi  ot  lurgw  hlalw  nt  stoue  i-ii-ctcU 

upHifht  in  tho  {frmiiid  iii«t«iid  of  oircitv*  of  niuru  iMjuldvrt  of 

410  gtrat  MizL'.     Hvro  only  tbrtM)  jfrnvw  wore  ojivuod. 

L      Ontve  No.  1 1 .    This  waa  o&o  of  tho  most  oomipicuau*  of  ull 
tht  muKiids  and  stood  qnito  fwlutcd.     Ilio  moiind  wiii  about 

4  fc«t  high  niid  over  •'*<J  foot-  in  diainctor.    Gui»|r  down  abont 

5  ta«t  wnx  a  ^Inh  of  atono  i>  feot  long  and  8  Ic-vt  btoiid  and  ahmil 
18  iuchoa  thick.     TiidDr  this  wuc  a  round  atone,  a  piMo  of 

I  quarts,  :t  fnvhus  in  diitmutvr  and  oiHint  2  inL-hm  Ibtek,  tun)  Di4r 

Ihia  vnt»  fonml  thn lliick  irtm  nund,  ^honn  JK   iho   foruKToaiHl 

[  nf  thu  pboto;>rBtili,  in  nmvn   piL-d**,  nnd  trhicb  ba*  Iiocd  wnl  ko 

[  tboSocti'tv.     ik-iiRulb  thiiM)  wun*  tbmoHtoiit^rbnnilioni  itf  tbo 

feanut  flhnpa- nnd  itb<piit  ihi-  tuim'd:nii>]»>!imA  nit  thitw  itpcucd  cUe^ 

whctrB,  but  n»tbini;vru«  frnind  in  them.     Of  tbiunicJuiuilion  two 

wutf  plaoed  ruHl  nnd  irMt  nnd  one  uotlh  oad  sonth.   'I'hoa(tfa 

there  ifi  Utllo  to  distioguiab  the  mnnd  fitooL-  apokiro  ot  fnioi  tUs 

1  thnoiuids  strewnl  nbont  tbu  lieldo,  ret  tbcreis  nnnelJiiug  nboat 

^  it  wbiiJi  mxuta  to  iadii'-uti!  that  it  bad  n  twful  paqMMl^  Ifenwy:' 

I  luive  bn-n  a  wiught  ur  it  muy  huve  been  n  i^tnoe  furn  din^,  audits 

J  [NJiiition,  put  au-uT  under  «u(.'h  a  hisv^'  &lnb,  shows  Lliut  it   wu 

ft  thing  to  bv   taken   care   ol-     Thu   wnod   alto  i»  a   pocuUu* 

implpmolit,  tbo  Mac  of  which  it  i«  dilBcult  to  iiu6et>(a»d.     Tho 

ordiuarr  swords  found  in  tbrw  lomba  uv  thin   phitttr  of  racial, 

Imiudvr  but  not  eo  long  na   tbv    modem   Inlftir,  wbcrvas   dia 

wand  wnfi  about  4  feci  d  incha*  loD|>  nndaboul  3   iuehc*  hrcmi 

9bA  1  inch  thick,  •?  that  it  v<mld  ai>i  tutve^be<3i  Juu 
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instrument,  yet  tlmt  it  wiis  usu-d  in  the  hand  is  evidenced  by 
lliu  tact  that  it  h»d  u  handle  witli  ft  ktiob  furled  at  oiio  eud. 

Oriire  Xo.  12.  Another  Htnuc-chainbcr  uf  the  name  pultcrn 
and  dimeimuuit.  lu  this  was  a  skull,  appareutlv  iu  fair 
pivacrvation,  but  nii  beiug  handled  it  cruuiblcd  to  pieces. 
Near  the  skull  were  eeveral  iron  beads,  which  had  certainly 
been  worn  as  a  uceklaee.  These  beodH  were  foi'warde<l  to  tbo 
Socifty,  and  arc  formed  of  (imall  Kti'ii>s  of  iix>ii  coiled  u])  like  u 
volute  spring. 

i!im-r  .V«.  l^t.  The  iK>cuiiarity  of  this  grave  was  that  though 
il  )iad  a  tnound  and  eireh-  of  Hloiies,  it  was  absolutely  empty. 
At  ubout  320 1  miles,  beyond  Kamimadai  on  the  Madras 
Hailway,  tothewost  of  tlicliuc_  two  or  three  graves  were  oiwucd 
out,  the  contents  of  which  were  of  no  importance,  except  that 
a  broken  earthenware  entilu  or  sarcophagus  was  come  acrosH. 
which  was  nl>out  4  feet  hmg,  2  feot  wide,  and  l')  inches  high, 
bul  it  was  in  m>  many  tnignicnts  that  it  could  not  W  removed. 
'i'hi-4  wa»  similar  to  the  cotlins  found  at  I'allavurmn,  and  a 
skeleh  of  (nif  of  which  is  ;;ivcn  in  tbo  llccords  of  Iho  Goveni- 
meiit  of  Madras,  Xo.  2102,  Public,  dated  October  7th,  l^f^lJ. 
Tlic  [xiltcry  found  in  the  graves  so  far  s]>i>kou  of  is  all  of  (he 
ivd  and  black  variety,  uiDstly  with  a  high  polish,  which 
has  been  turned  up  elsewhere  and  is  fully  described  iu  tho 
rejiorls  to  the  Miulras  Government  by  the  SiiiK'rinteadent  of 
the  -Madras  Arch;ti>Iogical  Sur\ey.  It  is  of  various  shaiies  and 
sIkcs,  bul  mostly  bowls  for  foinl,  and  it  is  all  i-euuirkably  thin 
and  Well  luirnt.  SiHiciincns  of  many  of  the  shapL's  have  been 
si'Ut  to  ihe  .SiH-'icly  and  niv  shown  iu  tho  pbofograph,  but  the 
hciirl-sli;iped  vessel  is  out  of  the  common  and  il  was  found  iu 
-rave  \u.  2. 

Iiiauothcr  group  of  graves  about  a  mile  ciiat  of  Mangalam 
Eolation  on  the  Madriis  Unilway,  at  278^  miles,  and  iu  the  limits  of 
Ihe  village  of  Caniampatty.TuImiralladum,  District  Coinibaturc, 
where  excavations  were  carried  on,  sonic  rough  st  one -chambers 
were  found  of  the  same  design  as  those  already  referred  to, 
hut  smaller  and  altogether  more  roughly  made.  There  arc  no 
mounds  or  circles  of   stones,  and   the   only   indication   of   the 


over  Ibut  pai-t  of  the  I'rcwidency,  and  btuidred*  »t  tiuam 
opcued  out  every  year  by  the  nmdaw  lor  tiia  mIuU  of  «i 
which  aro  uited  for  building  piirtKMuii  ood  jranicuWy  for  oui 
troughs  near  ivaUk  in  the  vilUgos.  Tha  iriuiar*  aux  pin  i 
very  cuhurcnl  nccoiiiit  of  what  thoy  find  in  the  fjT""'«a.  Ihoug 
thf>y  Kpvok  of  many  tbin^  liku  *<Korda  and  armour,  which  th« 
tnkti  nn  care  of  but  throw  away.  Uno  ttum  referred  to 
aubstauco  liko  paper  ur  parchment  which  ho  bad  mou  jn  too 
jfraveH  ;  tliie  may  have  bean  the  niuiumilii^d  rcniutu*  of  tb 
biidios,  but  ihe  account  was  too  vague  to  fouud  any  coujoctun 
uj»tu.  lu  ono  of  thoflo  Mau^lam  grun;  ehatnhero,  i  uotjced 
Mpuou  partilionod  off  on  one  side  by  a  slab  of  ttuno  ohuut  nil 
iiiuhc!!  wtdc,  lUcoaaliip'sbuiik,  and  iu  tbiA  lh«>  skeleton  wi 
fuuiid.  Tb<^  iwUt  wer«  «in|:t-d  aUmg  ihe  ottit»r  eide  of  tht  Oi 
iu  rcf^dtur  order,  iiud  ail  Hupporti;d  oti  small  pottery  stmuj 
Oomiiig  >sii»t  abt>ul  a  mil«  fmtn  ibe  MuuifiUum  ffmup  otgntt 
and  on  tlic  uitii«  aidu  »f  ibc  ituilwiiy,  Itivrv  is  a  collection  i 
fFTaviM  covering  several  acr«s.  They  have  nuMtty  bcon 
but  many  slitl  remain  untouched ;  the  plaer  iit,  tiowtrver,  uii 
overgrown  willi  jungle,  and  investigation  Winitd  bo  troulibni 
Again,  coming  Kii«t  and  (ipp«»iLe  270|  iuiti«oii  tho  MJutrt 
Railwavtind  ou  Iho  fiiitH;&)deot  lli«lim>.  iiniurii  au  ustroaii 
area  oovored  with  i^ng,  which  w  evidently  ihoitilciifDD  oudui 
iroBwortcH  bduo^ug  to  thopooplc  whoMi  (fruvcs  havK  licoa  A 
HHribcd.  The  native  tradition  in  that  there  waji  a  mud  fort  bet 
the  ri'-uiaiat  of  which  are  visible  to  tbia  day.  Many  of  the  uali 
in  thi«  ueigbbourhotKl  bavo  drpoBits  of  rieh  iron  oru  in  tboa 
uid  witbtu  Right  from  thia  place  in  the  weU-knowu  hill  uw 
Salem  whi^^  i«  mid  to  be  comiioaed  aliuiKt  entirely  of  nti 
ttugurtifl  iron  ore.  The  pottery  fonud  iu  thi-  Uan^alu 
givns  is  in  raitny  ca-tea  different  in  ahai>e  frtun  that  foiiotl  ii 
the  EuraiinAdiii  grawa,  being  priii(-.ip«dly  iu  the  furu  of  aiti 
cbatltM,  moro  or  less  ooraprcMcd  and  with  ourniw  miiuti 
Tall  food  bowlK  iil«o  occur,  but  a  npeciol  pueulioiity  i»  tj 
each  articli!  wiu  eupporlod  mi  o  small  oarthva  stand  and  bad 
earlben  cover,  but  though  «>  itiucit  cart)  waa  takiu  to  cImh  I 
uoutbA  of  the  vcucIm,  iiutbiug  hat  clay  wan  fi^utid  iuaidv 
Another  pocnliarity  of  the  Mangaium  pollory    is  iUbI  i« 

ant  pi  the  rod   mi  bkok  tyyut  tUn,  aaJi 
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but  tho  Tare  ia  cnnrscr  and  ia  of  a  liglit  n;d(ly  brown  colour 
nitli  li  wnvy  ornninont,  as  though,  wlieii  the  |)i}rinfnt  uith 
n-liicfa  it  is  uoverud  was  *jfl,  a  citiub,  such  as  puiutiiris  now  use  for 
pi'uiiiiii^,  had  hoen  piiitsi'd  over  it  with  a  wavy  motion.  This 
kind  <if  iHitt'.-ry  is  very  L-uninion  and  niuuli  finer  sjii.'ciniens  of  it 
than  those  found  at  Umigahitu  have  het^n  uiiearthod  elwn'hera. 
I'erhaps  the  most  important  find  in  tlie«c  Manj^iiJam 
^i-nves  niiH  it  i^impli!  copper  or  bniuze  hmeelut  tornied  of  a 
liit-ce  «f  thick  wii-o  and  two  chatty  eovers  with  scrateliin;** 
ii]>c)n  thcni  which  may  be  the  letters  of  an  alpliab.'t  or  merely 
the  piivati!  marks  of  the  pnttor  who  made  them  or  of  the 
owner.  In  the  oue  cover  the  marks  are  deeply  cut  an»l  on  this 
other  one  these  tijjurcs  are  merely  scratched  tm  tho  surface  as 
thoiiir)i  it  hat)  been  doni-  by  a  chihl.  It  is  porhapH  idle  to 
iillontpt  ti>  disi;over  what  tbe.-e  si;rns  mean,  whether  leltera  of 
iin  alphabet  or  nienly  privat*;  marks;  they  ai-e  }»robably  only 
the  hittjT  and  they  may  ))e  very  primitive  rejnvseiitalioiis  of  a 
man  or  a  woman  and  an  animal,  pi'obably  a  eow. 

The  bracelet  with  the  two  markwl  covers  willi  a  selection  nl 
Ilie  l[.ui;ral:im  [lotlery,  1  had  (bo  (ileamirp  In  jncsvnt  t"  tho 
Siiriety  anil  1  Inisl  they  will  bo  found  wordiyof  a  place  in  kit 
mlnable  ei.lb'ction. 

The  legends  rehitin;,' In  Iheso  Rraves  are  probably  of  Itttln 
value  in  Joteriniiiiiic  their  nj^  and  indieating  the  race  In 
ivliom  they  bebmg,  but  a  fi'w  notes  taken  down  of  tho  state- 
ments made  by  the  iieople  now  living  in  the  neijfhbomhoo.l  may 
be  worlh  RS-ordiii^T.  The  ttravcsav*.  e.-.Iie<i  1'i.i.dywar  Kohd 
m.-aiiiii,tr     Pandyan    hons.-^.     The    iabal.ilMTils  ul'    ilie    ...iniliy 

iiiand  Karaimadai  an' s:.jd  li<  Iw  ibsiendnrits  nf  nfuu-.s    li i 

•ionii-  part  of  Mysore  bordi-rin;:  on  C'anaia  wheme  thi'y  were 
driven  bv  llyder  Ali,  but  ihey  have  routinned  the  (riidition, 
and  in  llieir  way  can  give  a  very  Im-id  aeconnt  I'f  tlii'  evtiits 
of  llmse  old  times.  They  j-ay  that  tin'  ehamljcrs  opiiie.I  oui. 
are  not  grave*  but  weiv  th<'  dwellings  of  (lie  penjde,  who  wcr« 
a  race  of  pygniitiiand  this  isprovcdby  the  fact  thut  many  of  the 
covering  slabs  of  the  cbantUrs  are  blaekeii.d  wilh  siimkr,  bnt 
noil.,  of  I  hose  lulely  opened  showed  any  traiesof  ibis.     They  eay 


potiple  uf  the  aettlement  mU  retired  to  rest  and  odd  oi  tbcra,  kfc 
ouLsuId,  put  tlif!  flat  NtoiLfi^  over  the  outnioacs  to  ibc  dwellings 
and  then  hiniitulf  bid  away  in  a  tree,  wbere  ho  tlcft  Aod  wn* 
nsdy  n«xt  tDomin];  to  pull  i>.vaj  the  bIodps  and  lei  the  pcoplu 
out.  At  U»t  for  thoii'  eina  an  eartlu)uak«  or  sotno  othc* 
gT«nt  coDviiLiiim  of  nature  occurred  and  eabombMl  Ibo  pwpU 
in  Lboir  dnclliug  li»ii»ce,  Leuue  the  booen  nor  found  in  tlti» 
gravtai.  The  {KHipIc  at  MiiDgakm  hav«  the  same  atorr  only 
thuf  odd  to  it  that  the  irrcal  aia  of  the  people  was  that  thn* 
tied  up  the  heads  of  "chotuin"  in  their  fields  ao  thnttho  birds 
coold  out  get  foud  Olid  died,  and  that  tlie  oataAlrDplio  which 
uverwLelmod  th«in  waiiaraiuuf  bamintitbntiMtuDvfTiMDlToaTi!!!. 
The  sixc  of  the  teeth  aad  boocs  shove  that  Lb«  p(>ii[Fle  wcni  by 
DO  meaiiB  anall  and  «nc  jnw  nhich  was  found wnatUatafs^eri 
Hg  inilividusl,  it  vm  larger  than  the  jaw  of  any  European  witl 
which:  it  was  compared,  rufortonatoly  the  bonu  wm  tctj 
much  ptrifibcd  aud  cTiuul>h.-d  to  pieces,  but  llu;  tenth  bvkiDginj 
t<i  it  were  forwarded  to  the  Soeieiy. 

year  whore  the  Nilghiri  Railwa;  grosses  tbi>  Dhnwuii  riwTi 
at  the  foot  of  the  NilgUiri  hilli),  tbetv  are  said  lo  Iw  thu  mill: 
of  a  largo  Pundyon  settteiiiont  wliitth  in  calli^l  t<i  tluii  dikj 
Muouthumangalam,— nllagfo  of  tbn^  bundrud  virgioii,  and  Ufa 
story  related  about  it  is  this: — K  giant  oamed  Pukka 
livud  un  tlio  droog  or  mountain,  now  cnllml  hy  hif<  uamo,  wbL 
alADda  on  tliv  ooulbtttdc  uf  the  Ithowani  ridley,  uud  is  a  eti 
NpicuouH  fi'oturi'of  tbrlnDdKopt-in  liioViiig  south  tniraCoai 
uh)  ho  exaotoil  (mtn  the  villAgvrs  a  Tirgiu  and  two  oui 
of  enDkcd  nig^  doily.  Thisae  weni  tnipptinl  till  tbey  badgiTU 
up  tho  tbroc  hnndreil  virgjiu,  when  tbey  cauld  gir 
and  the  ginnt  in  liia  avger  d'-tlroyod  thu  vdlaicB. 
tho  daily  tributo  uUvwly  uHiiitiouadr  once  n  year  a  bi 
being,  a  mule  buSaloaail  n  hL<-goiii  hod  to  be  wot  as  uu  ol 
to  the  giant.  One  iuf  when  the  timn  ouim  fot  thla  «u:ri6uD, 
victim,  when  leading  the  builalo  uiul  the  goat  towards 
nionnlainwasnu>tbylbePantIyau  luug'sbrotht-r,  nautpd BhUM 
who  stopped  the  nuin  and  UJtkod  vrhnrv  he  wom  going.  ? 
man  told  Bbiina  hia  nuMiou,  who  rvpli*^  that  he  wan  tint 
hilt  lite  and  he  would  bcrntne  the  ncrilico  in  hit  ■>t<>«d,  BJijp 
^•Bb  on  «ii4   w«i  tb*  giutt  and  iougltb  w»*h. 
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overcame  biia.  He  then  slaughtered  the  goat  and  the  buffalo 
and  feustod  and  returned  to  the  village  and  told  the  people 
what  he  had  doue,  but  they,  fearing  that  the  giant  was  uot 
really  dead,  but  would  in  time  return  und  iiuuinh.  them  all 
the  more  Meverely,  deserted  the  country  and  never  roturued. 
TiniinQl  Naik  in  said  to  have  boeu  the  greatest  king  of  tha 
I'andvaua. 


Okdisarv  Gesbral  Mbbtiso,  held  on  Wednesday,  the  28th 
Kovciuber  18!)4. 

Mb.  Kh  arsetji  Rcstakii  Cam  a,  vic.-Prcsuh-iil,  toyk  the  Chuir. 
The  Minutes  of  the  previous  Meetiiig  were  read   and   con- 
firmed. 

Tlic  following  dos&tion  was  announced  and  thauka  voted  to 
the  donor : — 

To  the  Wirary. 
From  Berlin — VerliandlungendcrGcscllschaftpurErdkund« 
Eu  Iterlin  Band  XXI.,  1894,  No.  8. 
The  following  paper  was  then  read  :— 

The  DiiANOCKB  tnid  the  Dhavars  o/'MAHABi.EsnwAii. 
]}y  3a\icB-nL  Olma  Jivakji  Jamsiieiui  Modf,  It.  A. 

Tub  correKpondence  which  begin  on  the  1 1th  uf  DiXJember 
1891,  between  the  Government  of  Bombay  and  our  Society  on 
the  subject  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Ki^ley's  letter  to  the  Government  of 
Bengal,  submitting  a  schemo  for  the  continuation  of  ethnogra- 
phical researchesiu  the  Lower  Provinces  of  that  Presidency  and 
for  their  extension  to  otherparts  of  Indii,  has  ended  with  a  letter 
from  the  Government  of  Bombay,  datitd  31st  August  1894, 
thanking  the  Society  "  for  undertaking  to  circulate  the  ethno- 
crranhicalaueBtions   fG<)ner<kl  series  forminir   Part    II.    to  Mr. 


liliHy  to  dm!  ititirlliBenUy  witli  ibv  sqIiJwI."  Aa»  Pu^lH^  1  n 
iDloreetcti  in  tliis  ecliciDo  to  Romo  oxtoDt.  aud  ihul  e»p«ciid! 
■i:  tlio  cwv  uf  u  cai-cfnl  aiv)  Mnvutifiu  iaqniry  iotu  tbu  iMib]< 
(if  tl>e  9ixlti  <]iiRitiou  nbivh  siij.i  "Htatu  the  ]tn]iulur  ireUttiui 
it  any  oxUt^i  ■»  t"  tba  urigia  nf  tbo  rju>l(>,  Duuihifr  tbt*  rouiiuo 
ancestor,  if  Mty ;  Ibc  [Mrt  cf  tbu  L-oun(r]r  friim  wbii.-b  i 
ou5tc  is  stipposi'il  to  bsvo  coniu  iiud  tbe  appi-oxiruaU'  timvctf  i 
euigmiion,  nif  mtirked  by  tbe  ivigii  i>f  auj  bit  g,  or  Ibo  uveal 
Tcaco  of  nny  tiiHtoricol  evout,  togetber  with  blu;  unmUrr 
peiwrattoDH  sflftpo-ied  to  haTo  mterveotd."  A  studiotik,  c«r*fi 
nnd  Hoiuntifio  iu(|uir;  iuto  the  eobjvct  of  this  min't  imporUtl 
qocstion  tauy  thi-ow  some  li^ibt  upou  tbu  subjuol  of  aoi 
nufgntioHf^  uf  tbo  Parsers  or  tbtFam-ii-ot  Purdviuf.  cu'licr 
later  tb.iii  tbftt  otuigratioo  nell-knuwu  in  Uietory  an  tbat 
hy  tl»  rebgiuus  pevsecutioDii  of  tbu  Ambs  in  Ibc  tuiddle 
lh»  HftvvuLli  eeiiturj.  Fur  oxAinple,  Bcvordiu^  In  FirdotM 
KauoQJ,tiooft?u  oieotiuoedi0tbo8bil)i-u&u)cl],paKsedby  virlu 
of  au  IniliiMi  kiug^a  laaC  teataiacDt  ttito  tbr  bauds  of  tbu  Pi*i 
«iau  Kid;;  Behtiv.niu  tioar,  wbo  must  have  seut  a  uuniber  utTet 
MUD»  Uj  niln  oviir  Lbo  nnuntry.  Aguiii,  Wtiri,ird  tii  hU  AjduU 
Re«eBr(!bv«{IX.)  Bajra"tLfreia  hurdlj' any  duubt  tbnt  tbvkiD|j 
ofOodcj'iKKir  uiid  tlie  Mubivttas  are  dasct'iidml  from  tbvm  (I] 
Peraiuu  pi-iuccs)  and  tiieir  followorft."  Tbou  Mr.  Willia 
Hunter  in  his  narmtirc  of  a  jwuruej  from  Agra  to  Oojcin 
171)0(irMfrRoacarcbcaVl..p.8)  »y».  " 'rbcIUjaotOodeypo 
is  looked  on  n»lbebL^duf  ull  ItAJputtribosaiKl  bos  ibe  title i 
Runabjr  way  orpro-eniiaencv.  tib  family  1.4  also  regiirded  irii 
h^li  respect  by  tbe  Miuiubmiu  tben)M<ln*A,in  cuntnqncoee 
a  cariouH  intdition  rotatinji^  lo  hU  g^nenbi^y.  IIu  u  Mid  tu  I 
dest-raded  in  tbe  fcmalo  tine  rmra  the  cvli-bnttm]  AnuBbirsw 
wbo  wAtking  uf  Persia."  Careful  enijnirK-*  into  ibi-  trailitiou 
of  the  origins  of  different  iribiti  aa  »ag^filcd  by  Mr.  RWI^' 
aixth  question  mny  ibnur  iioint!  ligbl  n[>on  curiuuB  IradUini 
like  lV>ito  mentioned  by  Wilfnnl,  and  benco  npou  tbo 
tious  of  the  anoiniC  Pimtiana  otbtrr  tban  thi«o  of 
govenlb  century. 

Being   thiis  intvnntoil   to   soma   extent  in   the   claboiMi 
folieme  pit   forth    by     Mr.     Biftey,  during  a  abort  viaik 
HKbublnlnnnr  at  tbu  time  of  tbe  last  Diwali  bolidity*.! 
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several  houra  in  collecting  some  information  on  llio  Bul)ject  of 
tliv  qui'i'-tiuut  wliiL'li  the  Uuveniuieut  of  Dcuiba}  IiuBoskeil  our 
wn:iuty  to  firculato.  The  subject  of  u]y  pnper  is  the  Dliau- 
^urs  uiid  the  Dhuvar^,  two  of  the  four  tribes  livin<r  at  Miiliil- 
bleslifvar.  I  do  not  pretend  to  present  this  paper  as  tho 
result  of  uny  continued  ot>8L>rvations  during  a  lung  residence! 
\i  U  inL-rely  the  outcoiue  of  a  sy»itenmtic  inquiry  based  on  tho 
pxeelteiit  ({nestion.s  friiined  by  Mr.  Uisiley.  As  the  author  of 
llie  questions  usks  us  to  nsiuic  tho  sources  of-our  iu loriuatiout 
I  will  do  so  ill  thn  bc^iunin<;. 

1  eoUerted  my  information  about  the  Dhangura  from  the 
following  persons : — 

1.  A  Dhiuigur  named  Ithoo,  son  of  Ttumtl,  son  ofChiloo, 
nj^cd  ubout  thirty,  living  in  the  village  of  Ithirvuda,  a  little 
hi.'low  the  Itiibingt'in  Point. 

2.  Dhiiii,  son  of  Ruglioo,  son  of  Pntsoo,  son  of  Vagoo,  sou 
of  Itiihoo,  Pou  of  .Mnloo,  uged  about  Go,  a  I'atel  of  ouo  of  tho 
vilhtges  of  Sindohi,  living  in  one  of  tho  few  huts  on  the  road 
K-ading  to  the  Blue  Valky. 

y,  Itiighoo,  son  (ifltuboo,  son  of  Ranco,  son  of  Javjee, 
aged  about  00,  living  in  a  hut  below  the  Uombay  Point  ou  the 
hit  haud  side  of  tho  road  of  the  Fitzgerald  Ghant  louding  to 
Mahud.  Thungh  the  iuforniiition  is  collected  from  questions 
put  to  individual  members  of  a  village,  it  is,  iii  fact,  in  most 
eases,  the  infoi'nmtiou  supplied  by  the  whole  village,  becausa 
when  I  tveiit  to  a  vilhige  with  uiy  pen  and  note-book,  I  was 
.■>u]Tounded  by  ii  Inrgo  number  of  the  inhabitants  who,  at  times 
inodilied  and  corrected  the  answers  if  not  proi)erly  given. 

1.  *  The  name  of  tho  caste  is  Dhangur  '^■Jl>-  '•i-  The  sub- 
divisions  of  the  carte  aro  4'>ii  Dhcbu,  "aH^Mli  Akhud 
•HiH\  Ilarghiih,  ^4iCilil  Dhoinfoda,  i(?n>  Kiitoro,  ^J^ll 
Ilirwii,  svl-Vil*  Jaukoie,  Hv^(l  I'haiguudu,  ^It^i  Shindii, -yj^^^ 
Khootekar,  luii  Uorii.  These  names  are  said  to  be  the  ^i^ 
A'r  names  of  the  different  sub-divisions.  Members  of  these 
different  sub-diviisiuns  intermarry,  but  they  do  not  marry 
among  themselves,  '.</.,  a   Dhebd    can   marry  with  a  woman 
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of  the  Akhdd,  BargL^h  or  Dhoiufoda  sub-division  and  vice 
cersd  but  not  with  a  Dhebu  woman. 

4.  The  children  of  brothers  and  sisters  may  intermarry,  as 
the  sister  is  generally  married  with  a  man  of  another  Ar 
came,  e.^.,  a  Dheba  man  can  marry  his  son  with  the  daughter 
of  his  sister  who  is  mamed  with  an  Akhdd.     Children  of  two 

\  \  brothers  cannot  marry  as  they    belong  to  the  same  Ar  or  sub- 

division. Children  of  two  sisters  may  intermarry  if  the  two 
sisters  are  married  iu  separate  sub-divisions.  A  Dhaogur 
may  marry  two  sisters. 

5.  A  Dhangur  cannot  marry  a  woman  wlio  is  not  a 
Dhangur.  Social  status,  geographical  position  and  differences 
or  changes  of  occupation  are  no  bar  to  intermarriages.  The 
difference  of  social  position  is  no  bar  at  all,  as  one  of  the  Patels 
said  n<l'>il^l  -^m  ^m  r\[ff  M^.lHl  ai  "^11^  MV4  I  i.e.,  Who  is 
to  catch  hold  of  the  hand  of  the  poor  if  not  we  ? 

6.  This  tribe  has  come  to  Mahableshwar  a  long  time 
before  the  advent  of  the  British  power  here,  a  long  time  before 
Sivajee  Mdh&rbj.     They  have  come  here  from  Satara. 

.  j  7.    The  habit  of  the  caste  is  wandering,  but   they   do   not 

wander,  out  of  the  limit  of  J^Lvli  tdluka.     As  they  live  on  the 

'  products  of  their  cattle,  they  generally  wander   in  search   of 

'/  pasture.     Their   emigrations  are   in  most  cases  irregular,  but 

all  Dhangurs  are  generally  expected  to  return  to  their  villages 

4-  in  i)m  -^m    i.v.,    the   month    of   Posh.     The  village   of   >i^i 

I  Med&   iu  the  Satdrd  district  was  formerly  their  head-quarters. 

:  i  Their  huts  are  made  of  thatched  roofs.     Light  and  air  are 

admitted  only  -from  the  front  doors  which  are  very  low.  In 
the  front  are  the  oattle  and  their  requisites.     Next  to  that   is 

1  generally    the   fire  place  and  the  furthest  from  the  door  is  the 

place  for  sleeping.  It  is  so  dark  at  the  furthest  end,  that  even 
at  midday  we  are  required  to  have  a  lamp  to  have  an  in- 
spection, but  they  say  that  their  eyes  are  habituated  to  see 
things  even  in  that  darkness.  The  huts  are  more  long  than 
broad.  Beiog  very  poorly  clothed  and  fed  they  are  obliged 
to  build  such   huts  to  keep  off  the  cold  of  the  winter   and   tbe 

S.     They  do  not  admit  ouUidexa  \ulo  V^v^vc  c;^%\a« 


0.  Tiicjr  Itavo  gontimUy  inbnt  Hmri-iugsi.  In  casa  whcu.! 
u  mau  grows  up  witliuut  livuig  ninrrivil  ow'mg  tu  «xtr«tn»  I 
ftiverty,  tbo  cnstumvn  livlp  him  Ui  marry.  Wluit,  i»  thii  tiso,  I 
tliL'jr  M/,  or  H  uinii'a  U-bg  bum  at  iill,  iTliu  departs  llii»  Ufa  I 
witlioal  l>cing  marriMl.  1 

10.  Pcilrgnmy  is  permittod  but  poljaudry  pmliibitMd.  It  u»  J 
ooly  vory  ton.  nbu  aro  h  littlo  w«U>uff  ia  Imving  a  Tew  tuoro  I 
heiula  wX  cattle,  that  Iftkv  rnoru  tbuu  one  wife.  If  lUo  fintt  4 
wUo  U  cbildlt)s>  tbuy  (feuprally  take  b  second  wire.  If  h  hoy  I 
in  not  raKiriud  nt  no  uirly  ngis  owiujf  Lo  poverty,  the  appcarouco  I 
of  tbu  tuuatlnclio  in  cutMultircd  tu  be  asif^n  wbca  ikey  luiut-  I 
lonk  fur  arraoging  a  uarri«gc.  J 

11.  Tbu  niarrJAgo  cerefflony  is  genenlly  pDrTormBd  by  al 
Brabmiii.  But  if  a  Ilrahmin  ia  not  available  and  if  the  eust«l 
lias  Haseinblud,  au  alderly  L'xpurieoocd  mlln  cuu  perform  tba  I 
uuirnnjfe  cereuwuy.  Tbo  Urahmiu  ganorally  looks  to  \imM 
Pothi  or  book  of  reli^ous  Stiuatroa  »u(l  fixes  tb«reFi-om  tlu»a 
tiuiu  of  tbe  diiy  iao«t  an^picioaa  fo»  the  celebralioD  of  thai 
tnarriaga.  l!ut  in  case  tbe  Br:ibiniu  in  not  p^setit  tbo  moat  1 
pri-furablo  inodiHin  for  Kmlin^  tbo  auttpiciiiuri  liue  ia  u  youu^  J 
calf.  The  cow  ia  let  out  of  tbe  but  oimI  tlwu  tbe  calf.  If  tbo  ■ 
ealf  divDotly  runs  to  tbo  cow  fur  suckiug  and  iu  xo  doiugfl 
pajEsea  by  the  ngkt  hand  aide  of  th«  tnnrryuifr  cuaple  who  aro*! 
■lade  to  Bit  outside  tbe  coMago,  tint  ottivn  ia  the  most! 
auspiciotu  and  the  marriage  takes  pkoe.  But  iftho  calfl 
jKujiiesby  thelefl  of  the  coapio,  the  cpanriage  in  puHtpouud  fvrl 
au  biKir  or  two,  tbe  (iiDd  being  cotwidcred  iuauspioioua  and  ■ 
the  operation  ia  repeated.  The  morriugc  eetfiiiony  couBiBta  iikl 
the  bride  and  tbo  bridcgTOom  decoratid  wiib  ^^  mid  ^'Atl 
sitting  op])oeite  MMib  other  with  a  Ubutnr  or  a  [lit-ce  of  clutU  I 
held  bt'twecD  them.  The  Bi'abniiu  and  the  whole  aasembly  I 
sprinkle  a  few  graiiia  of  rice  over  tbem  aud  the  Bruhotii^l 
pate  on  tbo  finger*  of  tbo  two  a  vt^  t.tr.,  a  smaJI  ring  citlier  oE  I 
eilver  or  a  brass  mvtal.  A  (eaat  tu  the  caateiueu  compietes^l 
the  marriage.  I 

12.  The  marriage  of  widows  16  penaittixl  bat  never  witl>l 
tbe  deceaaed  hniband's  brother*  nor  with  a  Diemlmr  of  tb»l 
aaoio    Riib-division    to     wbicb  her  husband   belonged.     ThnI 
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CAso  of  the  first  marriage  but  a  ^^  moorut.  In  this  ceremony 
both  arc  as  usual  besmeared  with  kk  $'A^,  ^^id  made  to  sit 
opposite  each  other;  a  little  water  is  given  in  the  hands  of  both 
and  then  the  head  of  one  is  made  to  strike  with  that  of  another. 
This  ceremony  with  a  small  customary  feast  to  the  cnstemeu 
■completes  the  moorut  form  of  re-marriuge.  In  the  case  of  re- 
marriage the  I3rahmin  or  in  his  absence  any  elderly  experienced 
man  utters  S^^rti  iV^%  i.e,^  the  order  of  the  >vords  of  pniycr  is 
inyerted. 

13.  AViyes  are  divorced  or  deserted  for  adultery.  In  that 
case  they  cannot  re-marry  oven  by  moorut  ceremony.  The  sin 
{s  sometimes  expiated  by  giving  a  feast  to  the  caste  when  the 
adultery  is  committed  with  one|of  her  own  caste,  <.«\,  a  Dhangur, 
but  never  when  committed  with  one  of  another  caste. 

14.  On  the  death  of  a  person,  the  sons  have  a  right  to  his 
property.  In  case  he  has  no  sons  the  brothers  have  a  right 
of  inheritance.  In  any  case  the  wife  has  a  claim  of  main- 
tenance as  long  as  she  continues  a  widow. 

15.  The  Uhangurs  are  Hindu  by  religion  but  they  seem  to 
have  their  own  village  deities.  Five  deities  are  known  amonjr 
them.  1.  >i>il'>il  Masoba,  2.  iii^Ai  Jolla,  3.  oj^'l  Ueheri, 
4.  <r/rtrfl  Janni,  known  as  ^i«iR^  (r/''A\  i.f.,  Janni  of 
Gdthanera,  and  5.  another  ^rz-jfl  known  as  the  ^mMI  ^*Al 
I.e.,  the  Janni  of  Thai.  Of  these  five  deities,  Masoba  and 
Beheri  are  male  deities  and  the  rest  arc  female.  Sunday  is  the 
favourite  day  for  the  worship  of  ifasobti  and  Beheri  the  male 
deities  and  Tuesday  for  that  of  Jolla  nnd  the  two  Jannis. 
Cocoanuts,  flowers,  and  fruits  arc  the  things  usually  used  as 
offerings.  These  deities  have  neither  temples  nor  images  of 
their  own.  Natural  rocks  jutting  out  from  the  sides  of  hills  or 
from  a  level  surface  of  the  ground  form  the  saucftnn  mnctonun 
of  these  deities.  I  was  led  to  see  one  of  these.  It  is  situate^l 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  road  that 
leads  us  from  the  Sindhola  to  the  Bh\e  Valley  and  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  village  huts.  A  walk  of  about  ten  minutes,  on  a 
ver}'  rough  footpath  from  the  road,  brings  us  to  the  mncitim 
saurtorum  of  the  Janni  of  Gothaueni.     It  is  a  piece  of  natural 

roc'Jt  tiii/t  over  with    a   small  superstructure  of  stone  with  a 
Htvne  stand  in  its  ncij»h\)OUT\iood  lo\  VvAdiii^  Wax^**    Vitv  vW 
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lUyk  or  M'^l-  f-'-i  t!>i^  't'o^t  ^y*  l"^  upart  in  hoBmir  uf  Ibow  1 
il(»lien,00  fowts  and  sixty  '^Hi  Khflmek  (u  Itimi  wf  diilij-frail)  J 
ui»(]  1 2  gOiiU  uw  offered  M  ofToriiigs  to  ull  thvtw  dviHitt.  The 
nuinbttruf  TowIb  offorod  i»  sixty  bociiuM  tlmro  uw  KU|)iKi«e<l  Ui 
Imi  sixty  ^i  or  ffbiMf  iti  ihtaa  (i\v  duitii-s  a[  wbit-h  Sii  am  t<t  bo 
fijund  iit  llic  Masoba  uad  tbe  reat  in  tbc  iitlivr  four  doitji-4.  On 
tlieduiUiuf  a  nuiu  bis  aoul  bevoiii-oa  a  '{It^  pitar  odcI  )2  pilars 
iiinke  cmi:  gbust.  Hence  12  ta  tbc  upccssary  iiuuibor  for  llie 
8iicriGc(!  uf  pmt».  Ouly  lUo  mules  can  perform  ibc  <i««t  ».<'.,  i 
thnworabifi  nt  these  dciticA  nod  out  tbo  womua.  VouDg  |fIHs 
until  thny  rtimpto  tlie  ngc  of  wom»ub<iadcaa  perfroin  Phohjo  fir 
tlus  wiindiip.  Wiiiupn,  Uowevor,  cnu  ro  beforo  tbe  sncn^d  pluetwt 
uftbrne  deitiua,  uud,  atandintf  iit  a  lotijir  distanoo,  prustruto  tbcui- 
aulvL's  befiiro  tbcm  and  otbcrwiso  puy  tboir  liutDUgo,  but  oodot- 
iiii  L-ircutnstunro  cnn  tlioy  ]K-rfi>riii  tbo  Puotijn  and  i^ivo  l.bo 
nfTtirin^fl  Kvrn  wboi)  tboy  ^i  fur  puytn^  u  disljiut  haiusigv 
Ihisy  must  uin  \ni  in  thoii-  usuitl  uionthiy  ooiirseN.  ItL-furc  guing 
thtn'  muxl'  wusli  IhvmM-lvt's  mid  put  uu  uitbvr  white  t?r  n-d 
ubiLbm,  iipvcr  bUck  otivN.  I'buir  purnoiial  ofFtTia^^s  avc  ucvrr 
uuHoptwl'by  tbo  doitii-K.  If  thny  [wra»t  uiid  purwnally  porfuna  | 
tbti  Pmidja  mid  givo  olTttring*,  th<;y  oumc  iicrDm  somo  uisbap 
or  Biiuthor. 

1 7,  For  inarriugo  and  death  bcramonioa  tlii-y  ttmpluy 
ItrAhmioB,  but  when  the  ItrilibininB  nro  not  easily  availubto 
tlic  Men  at  the  caetc  perform  the  ct-remonies. 

18.  'iHiu  costfl  buries  tboir  doa<l  in  a  sitting  poaturu  wiib 
the  tou!  Iiivards  tbo  oils!. 

18.  Thpy  iln  not  itcrforni  tbe  Sradb  ocromony  but,  what 
tbcy  oUI  Ibu  H^W  Id'hal  vofxtniuny  for  their  deceased 
rcUilions.  They  uitdfrntand  by  this  lull«r  thu  nrrvraony  of 
culliug  the  fiilarii.  Tbey  perform  t4int  ecrcmony  rit  homo.  Tb<-y 
utMxI  not  go  to  tbit  aacrvd  pluui»  uf  Uicir  dvitic^a  furtho  pnrposo. 
Tboy  perform  tbn  communy  in  Iho  monlh  of  on %2'^\ 
lihlUarva,  on  Iho  dato  o(  tU-  duutfa  of  the  mun.  On  rhe  rhlrd 
and  twelfth  day  after  dtath  tbvv  ptirform  wbiit  thoy  ■.■all 
(tl'^  *ll^=m)  ^'>^  ceremony  of  giving  wntor.  On  the  lentil 
day  aRor  death  tltoy  «'nd  (or  «  £oii>  p»tinr  who  prepBivs 
■UaibldHMMinuftM  of  human  forrnr  madfi  «f  flour  and  wali>r. 


floviiig  wnrcr.  'tV  potter  aUo  saya  (ot<'^>)  ptayo"  playing 
on  ilraniH  and  WIU. 

SI.  Th«y  wy  tliut  thoy  un- enllvd  Dhniij^r*,  tKx;aiiw  Ibey 
carry  «n  tbfl  pnifv^^un  of  bvnltiijiuti  uud  |in'[iun)  inilk 
pruparulioiiK.  That  watt  tbvir  fitrnmr  aud  »  tlipir  pfTM'ut 
owuiMtlion.  Vcfj"  few  are  a^mill nrisU.  Wbat  liule  ihcy 
cuUtvntA  ihi-y  ilii  f<ir  their  iiwii  uBt!.  It  nny  Obuugor  folliiira 
tfic  {inifi7«i<>n  or  a  Bhungi  {ewceper),  aboeiiiakpr  ur  IwrUr, 
tboy  oDlrartt'  Itim. 

Sfi.  They  driuk  vriue.  If  a  wonian  drinlu  vin«  tTu?  Fono 
II  rerv  lov  opinion  of  hiT  tnoruliiy.  Thpy  vat  6«>Ii  and 
tnuttoti  of  mulfi  g<Ki(«>  or  <but<p,  but  not  uf  f^uiale  iiuc>. 

S7.  Thtty  do  not  uat  ftiml  hmjUmI  hy  isistcn  nther  (turn  tlioM 
of  nindun.  They  suuku  bidtlwj*  oiTt^n^I  hy  ntbora,  il  thvj"  arc 
ntit  uDvo  smuked. 

Tub  OiiivAiin  or  MliiAaLKAitnAR. 
SoHrcei  of  i nft/rmatiim. 

1.  Shaik  Liil,  son  of  lieg  MttEtoiued,  aon  of  Noor  Mahomed 
MID  of  Imniul,  Mni  of  ShiMi  JeltiUi,  «m  of  PintKcsliBW,  aon  of 
Fatuh  AhmiNl,  oon  of  BiLwu  Jitti,  He  ia  an  iutvllif^ut  niiui  of 
S8y«atii,aiidthcPat«lDf  Dliira't-vadi,  i.>!.,  tlie  Dliiradqnartcra 
of  3Ii)h&bliMhwar  or  Malooltn  Teth.  He  u  popularly  ktwwn 
M  JmIoo  I'(tt«I. 

3-  Sfnjitk,  snii  of  Homti,  k^ih  of  Fiil^v),  miu  ot  Ali,  win  of 
Bobiiroo,  wm  of  Chiu,  wu  of  Hamui,  m)u  of  B&vnjee,  Ptatel  uf 
U»  Dhuvar  villnga  of  Nuk-kbiivlo,  aged  abciat  100. 

3.  Dbnaod,  son  iif  Rnbon,  ton  nf  Ibr^,  mid  of  AtJ,  von  of 
Bebcroo,  bod  nf  Tinoo, hkbi]  shoal 60,  tbu  FatuI  of  thv  ritlag^cf 
Banjanwoili,  situated  alunt  bnU  a  miUt  cm  thu  loft  of  tbo 
Casaum  Sajiio  Road,  which  leads  froia  tbo  3alara  Kond  to  the 
Paachftani  Bond. 

4.  Abaiol,  no  inlHiliilnnt  of  the  rillaj^  of  Slaloaro,  aboat 
throe-Ioarthi  iif  a  mile  frooi  Shin  Sbia  Gbal  or  Iho  Robber's 
cave,  nuil  nbout  five  milce  wvLh-eiut  of  Mibfthloahwar. 

6.     Pntn]  Iloosmia,  soa  of  Chnadoo,  loa  of  Rahiioan,  ton  of 
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Hllngo  of  MucbiMiur,  about  four  miltv  from  tbp  Matiiin   on  tlio 
aft  of  tho  SuUm  Rnui). 
6.     The  Kizt  SNbcb  of  ^flhAbk-^bwnr. 

1.  The  noniv  lit  Ibd  iriU  is  Dbavar.  1(  U  »(>  callitl,  llu-y 
my,  bevsatv  tbvir  onfrinnl  pn)l<»sion  was  ihal  ul  ifva-eniiiUurx. 

2.  and  3.  Tlieir  Bab-<livift!ons  arc— 

'■^a.krll  Kharkaadii  Ml^*t^>  Vaniukar  or  Miibli^  %,im 
r*iMgi  »ll'<1l'U  MolanA  •^l*l'^^  NSlbend  jj{>i\  Bongrf  *fl'(|ij 
Tbipari  i^MV,  Moojavar  »tl«is»  Mtlubar  -(Hi  l*i»rWKlli  flni^ 
il^DJaree  ^%>\  I)oondrA  H>'Uftlk».  Paniilkarand  Hi'i'ftt'.  Vii^kow. 
rhcae  Hib-dirisioas  are  said  to  be  their  »»(n  Ar  uami-a. 

Like  the  Dhangura  all  these  Hub-divmous  iDl«niiarni',  bnt 
hey  do  not  marri,- anion^  tbeiron-n  sub-division,  e.g.,  a  Viiruu- 
lar  v»a  murry  a  mmnbet  of  any  o'bdr  mib-cliriatoii,  but  that  ut 
^iruiikar.  A  maii  doci  not  gi-niTally  marry  bin  wifu'A  Hialer, 
{Hit  he  inay  H  he  likos.  TIio  childrun  of  two  broilipm  caitnut 
ntpnnam'  a*  tlicy  lielong  to  tbo  samo  Ar.  Tb';  vbildron  of  it 
>r((l!K>r  and  a  HtAtcr  eaD  tutermarry  becauw  Llic  unlvt  by  litvr 
UarmgC'  belong*  to  atiolhvr  Ar.  So  tho  eliildniil  of 
t«-o  *i«tcia  may  jntcnHarr;  if  tlie  )U«l«n  are  married 
iritb  iDumbors  of  difTeront  Art. 

6.  Social  poiitiiiD,  Qeograpbical  positioo  and  chaiigns  nl 
Kcupation  are  uu  probibitiom  to  intermarry,  but  biding  Soon! 
KuhuiofldaDs    by     rfligion,    they  do  not  intermarry  with  llie 

6.  if r.  SbapoorJM  Bytamjoe  Kartrack  in  hi*  Gujoriti  fiuido 
u  MUiibloflhwamayii  that  thv  Dhurara  of  Maliabltnhwur  nra 
Ebc  dcMwoduutt  of  thosu  Anibi  wh»  had  actcompauied  ibe  army 
if  Afial  Khln  daring  his  hiat^mcul  visit  to  SivfkjiM:  in  tha 
djoining  fort  nf  Prntiihgad.  On  the  death  of  Afr-ul  Khan 
be  Arabs  dixpFriw;'!  thomBoIvee  in  the  adjoining  hilU  and  took 
linduo  wornoB  for  tboir  frirt-St  and  tho  Dhat'ars  are  the  (lea- 
•ndanta  of  Itieir  mixnl  blooil.  Hence  though  Xuhommedan  by 
ftligion  their  habtt«  and  taugUago  nra  tboiw  of  HindooH.  All 
^u  Dhirara  nh^n  iutpirogatttd  on  thJa  inbjecl  of  thoir descent, 
ieniLs)  it  alloghlhrr  and  *ome  did  ao  vritb  indiguation,  but  the 
e  of  Uahableahvrar  conSrtDed  tlie  above  atateaont  of  Mr, 
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Patol  declared  that  according  to  his  information  traditionally 
received  from  his  ancestors,  the  Dhdvars  had  come  to  Maha- 
bloshwar  and  the  adjoiuiug  places  with  one  Chandar  Kav.  More 
who  was  a  Sirdar  of  the  Court  of  Bijapore.  That  their  long 
stay  with  the  Hindoos  had  made  their  habits  and  customs 
more  Hindoo  than  Mahomedan. 

The  Bombay  Gazctecr  in  its  excellent  description  of  Maha- 
bleshwar  says  nothing  about  their  origin.  Most  of  them  say 
that  it  was  simply  their  profoision  of  iron-smelters  that  bronglit 
them  to  Muhabloshwar  from  Satara  and  from  Khandosh. 
They  came  there  in  search  of  new  forests  for  the  preparation 
of  co:il.  An  old  Dhtivur  of  Machutar  attributed  their  emi- 
gration to  the  time  as  old  as  that  of  Bhoj  rdja. 

7.  Their  habit  is  mostly  settled.  Their  Hoad-qnarters  is 
Malcolm  Peth  where  there  are  about  700  Dhdvars.  Formerly 
when  their  occupation  was  that  of  iron-smelters  they  wandered 
from  place  to  place  in  search  of  ne«v  forests  for  the  pre- 
))aration  of  coal.  Their  huts  generally  are  as  dark  as  those 
of  the  Dhangnrs  but  not  so  long  or  deep,  as  they  have 
no    cattle  to  keep.  They  are  generally  square  in  form. 

8.  They  admit  outsiders  into  their  caste  on  their  turning 
Mahomedans  according  to  the  rules  dictated  by  the  Kazi. 

i).     They  have  infant  marriages. 

10.  Pol)?gamy  is  permitted  among  them,  but  polyandry 
prohibited. 

11.  The  Kazi  performs  the  usual  Mahomedan  ceremony  of 
marriage  mixed  with  some  Hindoo  customs.  The  bride  and  the 
))ridegroom  are  made  to  sit  opposite  each  other  with  a  piece 
of  cloth  between  them.  The  Kazi  says  the  Mahomedan  prayer 
and  shows  the  marry iug  couple  a  looking  glass.  Ijastly  ho 
throws  rice  over  them  and  then  the  assembled  friends  and 
relations  do  the  same. 

12.  Widows  may  re-marry,  but  not  with  deceased  hns- 
bands'  brothers.  In  first  marriages,  the  bridegrooms  generally 
go  to  the  mosque  before  the  marriage  ceremony  but  not  in 
tho  caso  of  widow  marriages. 

/  3.     Divorce  is  aWoweil  oi\  \>«i.^\xvg  V\kft  \<^*\fe  \\v?b  >»J^vv  money, 
Atf.,  iha  tnunoy  Cxod  l)y  l\\e  Kim  txV.  ViVv^i  Wuv^vA  VXvs  xso^tt^a^ 
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a  tlw  cuiHr  of  a  divorce.     Tli(>  tlivomc  !*  )^V' 
t)H»  prt«(mce  <ir  Uio  ov^il,  ue-,  Uiu  mocui>{;  i>[  tliu  tribe:. 
Dirorceil  wivwsmny  re-mnrry. 

14.  Religioa  Mitbomedau.  Stioni  tu  secL.  Tlttfj  arc  mi  ' 
jUiUirnUi  tlist  in  ttio  wkole  village  there  in  liltnlly  one  wtio  l 
kuiiWK  iho  immu  of  Iitu  propbiit. 

15.  Tlitfjr  bnry  Uiuir  dead  tvitb  Uie  bend  bownnlR  the  smith. 
Ifi.     Aflur  dituiii   thuy  perfoi-m  i^'-fli  *■'''>   I'l**  tftith  dity, 

(  "(iH'll  !  'be  tweutiutb  diy,  (  a(i«()>4-11  1  iKu  rorlk-th  dny.aiid   < 
(V.tf^l)  tbe  nnuivi-raary  day  R'reiDuuieit.  Tliey  fe»»<  ititt  ^>tii 
or  tbe  tribe  on  tbuw  dnys.    Tbtfy  perfot-tn  KbotLi;  in  tbe  inunUi   , 
t>(  lUtnzun.    Od  (Iiq  JiArat,  tfae  third  d^y  aft^i-  death,  tbey  dia- 
tribgU)  a  fen-'  fruits  and  aweets  anaoug  tbu  itrarer  nflntioua  aftor   ' 
olTtiring  a  portion  fir«  o-i  ib«  tombs.     The  cereaidnias  are  pop- 
fDrmi-diii  full  for  tboair  thatnro  tnnrriml.irren  if  thpy  nre  minpra   ' 
of  H  ur  &.      la  uitse  of  thoai'  timl  niM  unmnrried  uiily  a  few  &ru    I 
pcrrfiirmi-d. 

17.     'rbuirformwoccnpatiiin  Wftsthat  of  iron-smeltcrs.  Now  ' 
tbtiy  ftillnw  vttriotu  occiipntions.     Tlioy  any  Ibivt  Uiruo  rtiauuda 
of  firuwiwid  pniduci^  one  matind  of  coaI,  nud  thut  ouo  mnUDd 
of  coid  pruduoed  about  <(  or  -1  svors  of  iron. 

in.     Thoy  abfttnin  from  pork.    Tboiigli   enjoined   by   Mnbo- 
uiedao  biw  to  abstain  from  wine  they  f^nerully  take  it. 

I D.  Formurly  tbey  di<l  not  t-nt  fixi.l  prepared  by  (he  Deccoui'l 
MaboincdADii  but  ate  thnt  prt^partid  by  thu  BindooH.  Hut  I 
nt>w  they  ual  food  pnipantd  by  any  Mahonivilun.  They  do  not  1 
ml,  eren  novr,  fo.)d  prepared  by  Uhristiaim.  Tlicy  etnoko  tbn 
AMUft^bBured  by  others  but  oot  wlieu  th»y  ar«pArlIymii»kf^byl 
olbwrg-  But  a  Dhivar  ubd  smoke  apartly-amuk^d  biddiof  au-l 
,J3huvur.  'I  hvy  dn  not  uitt  in  the  samn  plntc;  with  a  SiliJL  ^ 
following  am  a  few  linea  of  tliL'ir  Dur»ury  suugs.  Their  1 
Ijre  of  chose  songa  iova  not  go  bey»nd  theeo  fuw  lines.  I 
mguage  of  their  songs,  «a  that  of  ibdir  couverantiou,  ii 
Morathi. 


The  crwlie  Hongs  of  rII  tuiUoii»  whotbin'  mlu^nliKl  or  aneda- 
putcd  ant  t\us  sjmplosl  Dxprnxiotis  ol'  {tnrenUil  ntfoctJons  ex- 
preftsod  to  tho  most  sioipla  tui|fuugr.  Aifun,  tboy  (rcnonilljr 
bogiu  with  sodio  wvnl^  JuTiikiog  Ble«p.  OompaiD  nitli  Iho 
abcivti  simple  wtinlfi  uf  a  Dlidvnr  inotibpr  tfan  fi>ltovFtii)C  worila  of 
so  piliicutnl  Froach  inothor.  Biitb  l)e|;iu  witliBea))  tuHloep, 
•nA  tioth  promisa  floinu  good  tUiuff  ta  tJia  cbUil  ia  returo  for 
iU  quietly  guiti)^  10  kI«4!]). 

"  Fuis  do  do  Henry  petit  fils, 
Fnis  do  do,  tu  uaras 
Le  boo  coco. 

Vor  twelve  <la,y*  iJitu  birtb,  tba  motiter  k«ep«  llia  child  by 
her  mAh.  It  is  ou  the  twslftfa  day  that  sbe  ptiures  it  id  aoraJttt. 
The  fullnwing  is  tbe  cndle  *^ng  ibitt  u  giMiemlly  meg  tli^D 
nnd  ariervardK.  It  euuiminitea  one  nfiiur  luiuther  tbo  nine 
nootbB  of  ])r»(ciiaitcy. 

*t%  Mitltl  'Hl't    Wl-^l    ilfflm  >1>.1H 

*%11  M^ni  «i»l  "(Ht  tl-fl**!  9U*»« 

»ll»  M^ltl  «i^  "flHi  ilfflll  HtHH 
•HI   tf'44l  't'*tl  '.y^l  ^11  '1l*\ 

Vi>t  »i^<i  Ml*!  Wi-^l  iynm  ^*'\\\ 

*»1  b«l^  -l^l  »^*t  ^i|  -IIM 

»   »t^Mi  Mi>i  -{['Ml  ^I'ilHi  ^>MH 

til  W5*l^  -l-Hl  >^H  >l»,l  -ll^l 

wi'i'ii  itftl-ti  Mi^  "il-Ml  4i'fl»ti  ■>i\m\ 
*HmHi  it^lii  MPt  •^Hi  iifflni  n^H. 

Ml  t('4l^l  'V'{\  t*JM  "^M  'UH 

-fl  *l^'U  4(l»l  WMl  il-fl***  H>m> 

The  following  iire  other  nursery  rfaymoa  ; — 

ttni  Ai'H  Miy 
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■>.,  Till)  Ruiloronl  grauil-fxthor  luid  uiuLeruvlgraud<n>Dtboi- 
Imvd  Oftnr, 

Tbey  have  )tR>u(rlit  u  shirt  iiud  u  lial  fur  ytiu. 

rhe  pttnrnul  {irr4n'l-f^lit>r  nii'l  grJitd-m')thor  Itiivo  count, 

TUey  bnvn  bmu^hl  u.  nucktuoo  unil  a  buujiv  foi'  jruu. 

Mil)-  nWp  uvi'rtukc  Para«ram 
All  nr»?  Jmhij  in  llu'ir  work, 
01)  chilli  !  uv<:>.'))C  fltix  ruckin;^  of  ibe  cra>llu. 
Comp«ro  iIiU  wirii  tht*  Enffli-.H  cmdl?  noiig  — 

"  Slwp  littltf  brothttp,  yoq  mnM  not  awiik'*, 
Till  niodtnr  ooiujs  tiotnu  to  hiT  buby  uj^ii." 


OnmsiHT  fissKKM.    MBEiisa,   lutLl  (Ml   AVodncadny,  Ibe 
19th  l)oc«i»bv>r  loD-l. 

)tr.  J(.  A.  Acwntnn,   I'reaiiktti,  in  Iho  Cbur, 

The  Miaarm  nf  lh«  piwioa'*   Moeting  Wore  rosd  sod  oon- 
6nnBi]. 

Tbu  folldwiiig  dfflialion  inu  oc'^:  noM^lodgtri  uid  thanka  voted 
to  the  donon : — 

To  tlie  tihtitrjf  I 

From  ItorliD— Zuitwhrilt  fiir  Echualogio  fur  iSUt,  IlufU   V. 

Th«  fiillifwtiig  p«pi)r  ivttji  theit  read  : — 

Oh  IhK  Dl.iTD  CmtHMoxiBll  mtoag    tfte   Kimu  Baxia    and 
Oth«n. 

Br   Silt-  TBIDnflWANt>A»  MaNOI'WAI)  KiTQDBIlAI, 

DEATU. 

■ifciilBtlh'lfciiliihfffrtfllVf'lll'iii^-'ffiirTilllhiMiM 
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welfare  of  the  soul ;  and  so  rigid  is  the  adherence  to  the 
performance  of  the  same  that  the  observance  thereof  proves  u 
superlative  method  of  instructing  how  the  belief  in  life  after 
death  is  material  and  all-important  among  the  Hindus.  Their 
reascming  on  this  subject,  when  analysed,  will  be  found  to  be 
very  clear  and  explicit.  Life  and  deaths  they  argue,  are 
the  work  of  nature  or  its  ag  nt,  the  God  Himself i  but  an 
observance  of  the  rites  enjoino  1  which  secures  them  better 
lives  lies  in  the  power  of  man.  Man,  consequently,  should 
not  be  found  wanting  to  perform  the  prescribed  ceremonies, 
inasmuch  as  it  ensures  a  better  birth  after  death. 

The  ceremonies  that  arc  prescribed  for  the  attainment  of  the 
end  aforesaid  are  not  a  few  but  manv.  A  Hindu  life,  if  we 
properly  observe,  is  nothing  but  a  life  of  ceremonies.  As  has 
boon  described  in  the  previous  lectures,  there  are  various 
sacraments  that  are  performed  by  the  Hindus  during  their 
life-time  \X9,  well  as  at  or  after  death. 

Death  is  one  of  the  Sauskaras  or  s:icraments.  Various 
ceremonies,  extending  to  not  a  day  or  two,  but  to  thirteen 
davs,  and  thereafter  everv  month  for  the  first  vear,  and 
after  that  twice  every  year,  called  Shraclh's  one  on  the 
Anniversary  day  of  a  man*s  death,  and  the  other  on 
corresponding  day  of  the  dark  half  of  the  month  of  Bhadrapad 
culled  Mahdiaya  *'  Shradh,"  are  performed  for  the  rejiose  op 
benefit  of  the  soul  of  the  deceased,  an  account  whereof  is  as 
follows  :  — 

When  the  disease  of  a  high  caste  Plindu  is  pronounced  or  in 
course  of  time  proved  to  be  past  all  hopes  of  cure,  he  is 
removed  from  the  bed  he  may  be  lying  in  to  a  low  bed,  and  is 
made  to  give  away  charities  of  various  kinds,  e,g,^  giving 
alms  to  Brahmins  or  feedipg  the  poor,  or  giving  away  cows,  to 
them,  &c. 

Kegarding  the  character  of  these  charities,  Dharma  Sindhu 
lays  down  that,  when  a  man  is  dying,  he  should  give  the 
foil  owing  charities : — 

f^P'nrT>  'iT't^*  «rri^f  'fNr^.  Ifrtrtrr,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

'J'he  theory  of  reward  and  punishment  after  death,  as  well  as 

a  bclicl  in  lite  after  death,  so  iwucVv  predominates  in  the  Hindu 

toiiula  that   tlic  foci  can  uover  \)e  \)c\.Vet  \M>]L&V.t>iV(A  V!t^\L  Vss 
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observing  the  reason  of  giving  charitiea,  Aa  an  illuBtratioa, 
one  ur  In'o  interesting  passages  are  repeated  wliilo  a  cow  ia 
offered  tu  Urahinina  :— 

&C.,  &ti.,  &c.,  &c. 

Thus,  generally,  though  the  Dharma  Sindhu  Itiya  down  to  give 
Tour  ixiws  in  order  that  a  man  may  be  free  irom  his  debts,  his 
dins,  tliat  he  may  get  salvation,  and  go  to  Hcavcn,  yet  very 
often  oidy  one  cow  ia  given,  and  the  giving  of  the  cow  ia  called 
tlie  Vaitarui  Dau.  Vaitarni  is  a  river  of  blood  supposed 
to  exist  between  the  mortal  and  the  immortal  regions. 
A  belief  is  held  that  tho  cow  ao  given  by  a  man  at  bis  death- 
bed aids  the  man  in  crussiug  this  river  by  catching  her  toiL 
With  the  giving  of  the  cow  eight  kinds  of  grains  arc  given. 
They  arL',  wheat,  rice,  tilii,  cbaua,  mug,  udad,  bajri,  and  ju%'ar. 
Fi'oni  the  time  a  man  ia  on  death-bed,  varioua  names  of 
deities  and  go<Is  arc  repeated,  aa  well  as  prayers  are  offered  to 
them  that  they  may  aid  him  in  securing  bis  aim.  The 
usually  repeated  verses  arc  those  of  the  Bhagwat  Gita  or  of 
I'tmya  Suktu  and  of  Mrityunjaya. 

When  he  is  at  the  point  of  death,  be  is  purified  by  a  bath, 
and  ia  dreaacd  in  clean  and  neat  attire.  Tlicu  he  is  laid  on  a 
place  spread  with  cow-dung  and  tho  waters  ol  tho  huly  river 
(jaugcs  is  poured  into  hia  mouth  by  his  son  or  heir  or  other 
near  relalioiiK,  s-iyiug  that  he  will  do  a  certain  charity 
aftiT  him  or  obsiTve  fast  on  the  eleventh  day  of  each 
half  of  a  month  till  ayear  or  so  or  will  abstain  from  curtain  kind 
of  fiiod,  such  as  milk,  for  a  certain  {>eriod,  &c.  A  lamp  of  ghoo 
is  kept  burning  where  he  is  lying,  and  one  ball  of  sweets  is 
gii'cu  to  each  of  the  Brahmins.  With  tlio  water  of  tho  Gangea 
are  placed  tn  tho  mouth  curdled  milk  and  five  minerals. 
It  is  also  customary  that  tho  ground  where  tho  man  lies  is 
scratched  by  a  knife. 

When   he  breathes   his   last,   his   obsequies  begin.     These 
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and  it  is   also  of  importance  to  not«  the  qualification  of  a 
person  entitled  to  perform  those  obsequies. 

The  niudu  Shastras  qualify  the  undermentioned  persons  to 
perform  the  obsequies  : — 

The  legitimate  son  of  the  dccoased  is  the  best  of  oil  tbo 
others  qualified.  But  if  there  be  more  than  one  legitimate 
sons,  the  eldest  of  them  is  qualified.  If  thero  are  more  than 
twO)  the  eldest  and  the  youngest  are  qualified,  but  not  the 
middle  ones.  But  if  either  of  these  be  not  existing  or  be  abroad 
or  be  defiled  by  sin  or  any  incurable  disease,  the  middle  ones 
can  perform  the  obsequies.  In  default  of  the  legitimate  sons, 
if  the  grandsons  of  the  deceased  are  existing,  they  perform  the 
ceremonies.  But  if  a  man  has  no  male  issue,  and  if  he  adopts 
one,  then  the  adopted  son  can  perform  the  obsequies. 
In  default  of  all  of  these,  the  nearest  kinsmen,  according  to  the 
Ilindu   Shastras,  can  perform  them. 

It  is  on  these  qualifications  of  performing  the  obsequies  tha  t 
the  right  of  inheritance  is  chiefly  based.  Family  members 
haying  incurable  disease  and  being,  as  stated  above,  disquali- 
fied for  these  obsequies  are  entitled  to  no  separate  inheritance 
but  to  maintenance  only.  That  family  member  who  is  best 
qualified  for  tho  performance  of  these  obsequies  is  also  in  the 
same  degree  qualified  for  inheritance.  It  is  for  this  reason, 
i.e.,  for  securing  inheritance  for  the  person  performing 
obsequies,  that  mother,  wife,  daughters  and  such  near  and  ,dear 
relations  are  equally  exempted  from  inheritance.  Although 
these  obsequies  are  considered  so  very  important,  yet  to  beget 
a  son  or  to  get  him  married  is  considered  still  more  important, 
as  it  ensures  the  continuance  of  the  performance  of  tho  cere- 
monies till  three  generations.  In  a  year  when  a  performer 
of  obsecjuies  gets  himself  or  his  son  or  any  of  his  family 
member  married,  or  if  his  wife  has  advanced  five  months 
in  pregnancy,  he  is  not  required  to  perform  obsequies 
during  that  very  year  only,  as  it  may  be  supposed  that  any  of 
his  abovomentioned  acts  is  quite  sufficient  to  please  his 
ancestors  more  than  his  performing  obsequies.  When  such 
is  the  importance  attached  to  having  a  son  for  performing 
ohseqines,  can  it  be  for  a  moment  supposed  that  a  Ilindu  would 
t'veu  circaiu    to   bequeath  \\\a  pto^tVy  ;]a  ^  ^{.t  tu   his  sons 
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or  bcira  aod  expect  iio  obscquioa  portormcd  by  them  in 
return,  nor  can  a.  suu  be  rcco^uizcd  aa  a  Hiiidu  if  Jw  re/usea  to 
jx-rfarm  ibc  obsequies. 

So  far  trcattiig  of  the  persons  qualified  to  perform  the 
obsequies,  including  Anniversary  uad  other  Shradlias,  it  should 
be  hero  observed  that  the  obsequies  can  be  performed  by  ono 
wbu  has  been  invested  with  the  sacred  tlircud,  and  if  the 
vcruiuoiiy  of  the  iuvostituru  bo  not  pcrfuriucd,  e.  g.,  in  tfau 
case  of  the  Vayshyas,  who  don't  wear  the  sacrod  thread  at 
present,  they  arc  obliged  to  put  it  on  for  the  time  whilo 
jK^rfunning  the  obse(]uios. 

When  a  porsou  brouthes  his  last,  the  performer  of  tho 
curcniouy  purifies  himself  and  begins  the  ccromoaics,  Tho 
first  ceremony  that  takes  place  is  of  ^W^T  Shutpindi, 
i.<:,  offerings  of  six  ricc-balls.  These  balls  are  named 
WT,  ^T^T,  WV^,  "p,  Hftrar,  f^PlrT  from  the  dilleri'ut 
piisilions  and  cuuditions  whieh  a  body  undergoes  fi-om 
111!'  time  it  perishes  till  it  is  consumed  by  fire.  Aftor  the 
pi'iformancc  of  this  ceremony,  the  corpse  is  placed  on  a 
biiT,  ciinnsling  of  two  bamboo  sticks,  plueod  parallul 
tr)  eaiiU  other  and  joined  by  small  sticks,  and  carried  to  tho 
burning  ground.  Only  the  son.i  ^can  carry  the  corpse, 
but  if  there  be  not  more  than  one,  the  nearest  relations 
lii-lp  in  currj-irig  it  to  the  cemeterj'.  The  performer  of 
thi^  obsequies  nmst  carry  the  corpse  out  of  the  house  on  his 
ri^'ht  shoulder,  on  which  shoulder  he  is  not  allowed  to 
iiinv  other  corpses,  till  his  parents  are  living,  and  when  tho 
piin-nls  an>  deceased,  he  can  use  any  eitherthu  right  or  left  for 
i.tliers.  On  llic  way  to  tlio  Imriiinir-j^niund,  the  cnrpsu  U 
|iifredeil  by  the  youngest  son  or  the  yuuiigiist  member  of  thi! 
family  carrying  tiro,  speeijilly  kindled  lU  home  for  i-on^Jiiming 
it.  This  fire  is  generally  earned  in  an  ourtlien  pot,  but  it 
the  deceased  bo  u  man  iu  well-to-do  cireumstanees,  a  eopi)er  pot 
is  iiwd  for  an  earthen  one.  At  each  i»f  the  ends  of  the  bier 
a  c'coiinut  is  hung,  which  cocoanuts  aro  broken  asunder  when 
the  ecmetery  is  within  sight. 

J/w7.  •>( •.•imj'-.ii'j  ih-  •i>rii^,. 


i*  of  n  Bnhmio  or  of  any  of  tbe  Dvij  oUbs,  it  most ) 
taVon  out  of  the  western  g«t«  of  tho  city ;  but  tl  it  ba  of 
fiodrni  it  mnBt  bo  tnVim  out  of  tlio  voutbtni  gtde.  Whil 
currying  tbc  corpso  out  of  Ibo  httuav,  tbo  toot  arc  in  tlia  iron 
and  bead  in  the  ronr,  wlicu  tlio  comotorj-  nwy  bo  almost  witlii 
reacli,  tbat  position  bIiouM  bo  rcTcrm-fJ.  Tho  onrrierof  tlto  fir 
must  precede  tho  corpus,  aud  no  ono  sbtmid  he  allowed  t 
iDlorooi>t  tho  coriiM  and  tho  fire.  Takiu|r  tho  corpw  to 
Mimotttry,  it  is  jttaood  dava  nnd  priiparaUonn  uro  mad 
for  couaLructing  a  [*y^  of  nbjut  a  fout  au>ro  in  Intigt 
than  tlio  corpse  to  hum  it.  Hugo  lugH  of  wund  an  uoUecl 
uid  benpod  togothsr,  and  n  pyre  ia  tlie  (ornt  of  a  painllfdognu 
U  prcporod.  Tho  corpsv  aftoi'it'ardd  is  givoii  ua  ohlutiou,  an 
is  phinfd  on  tho  pyr«.  Tfaon  the  officiating  prioKla  repea 
fioiDu  vorecs  invoking  the  Fire  deity.  As  on  illu«tratiija, 
aays,  "  May  the  God  Firo  with  bis  Samiug  mouth 
this corpMi,  etc"  Then  tho  nearest  rvlation  who  nu  firo  tu 
cot|iM;  gMts  round  the  pyro  throo  timi'S,  nith  a  ligUtvd  htani 
of  obarccnl  in  hia  bandB,emd  bis  bock  townrdti  th«  pyre, 
as  thn  Baorod  thread,  uftod  from  tbv  riglit  to  the  hift.  On  th 
fuorth  turn,  knoolinff  on  tlw  loltknoo,  he  mU  firo  to  the 
from  its  right  too.  All  tho  while  the  attendant  priest  npffkl 
VftrsiM  in  honour  ol  firo : — 
'■  Salutation  t^-  you,  O  God  Fire.  Tbou  wert  Iiglit«d  by  hSi 
May  ho,  thortrore,  ho  re-pn-duood  from  thee  thai  he  m 
rvceire  otoruat  bliss.'* 

Thnii  other  relntiimit  and  hy-slandors  s^^t  Utc  pyre  to  fl&mak 
AVbon  ihti  corpse  is  Mlnioet  cousumod.  ghee  i%  offeivd  in  tl 
firo.  TUon  after  a  wbilii,  wbon  it  is  found  toUiKy  consumed,  Ui 
«Bhe«  and  bonus  oris  ooUeolcd,  and  tbu  son-in-law  of  the 
loilha  a  cuw  on  the  collnoted  remains  which  uro  thrown  tnl 
somo  sacred  rivcrt  or  into  tbo  sua.  In  aouu  cam  lh<!  bunea  m 
proscrvwl  to  bo  ihronrn  into  tbo  socmd  river  Giuijit^^ 

Tbe  boDe«i  OS  said  above,  are  DotluctctL     Thin    i»   oall«d   t| 
Artbi  Saaohaya  oenpwoay.     It  is  purtomMl  us  [oUows:— 

On  thu  very  day  tha  corpse  is  bunt,  or  ou  llic  second,  third 
fourth,  fifth.  seTeatfa  ur  the  ninth  day,  the  lionea  of 
dKoasud  an:  cuUoutcd.  Though  tho  aboveiututiooecl  an  ij) 
.  laid  duWU  by  thu    Ttlmnn    ijim^lip^  ycl   VUTV 
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arc  collected  on  the  very  dej  or  on  tlie  next  day  tbe  corpie  is 
conRumed.  Howerer,  thia  practice  differs  among  the  different 
com  111  unities.  The  Knpoln  Banias  and  others  of  the  same  rank 
io  Bindu  Society,  as  theirs,  collect  the  bones  on  the  Terr  day. 
'While  iu  Southern  India,  the  corpse  is  loft  in  the  cemetery 
IniMiing  on  the  day  the  man  dies  and  on  tho  next  day,  tho 
relations  go  there  and  dispose  of  tho   ashea  and  tbo  bones. 

Sow  the  honea  an  preserved. 

The  bones  after  they  are  washed  in  the  inilk  under  the 
}>r(>CL-»s  ubovonnmcd  are  collected,  and  tied  up  in  a  piece  of 
silken  cloth  and  the  bundle  so  made  i*  suspcudud  to  tho  bough 
of  a  tree  in  tho  burning-ground. 

Then,  on  a  convenient  day  these  bones  are  taken  down  from 
the  tree,  and  are  sent  with  some  one  of  the  relations  to  Bonaroa 
or  some  such  other  sacrod  place  to  be  disposed  of. 

Formerly  there  being  no  Railway  tliey  were  taken  on  foot 
and  even  now  some  resort  to  that  mode  of  cunvuyanco  for  fear 
of  being  polluted  by  the  touch  of  tho  lower  castes.  If  they 
are  taken  in  Railway  some  gentlemen  reserve  a  whole  com- 
partment for  them. 

DisjiUAing  the  corpse  and  its  remains  on  that  day,  and  clear- 
ing the  burning  spot,  tho  relations  purify  by  ablution  and  girs 
a  handful  of  water  to  tho  deceased  where  he  is  burnt  saying : — 

"May  this  he  acceptable  to  thee."  Several  verses  of  this 
character  are  also  advise<l  by  the  Shastrus  to  ho  repeated,  liko 
the  following  :— "Foolish  is  he,  who  seeks  jwrmnneuce  in  the 
buniun  otate,  unsolid  like  the  stem  of  a  ]>Iantniii-trce,  and 
tmiisient  like  tho  waves  of  the  sea."  ^Vhun  n  body  formed  of 
five  clcnunits,  air,  woter,  earth,  light,  and  ether,  to  receive  the 
reward  of  works  done  in  its  former  birtli,  reverts  to  its  fine 
original  elements,  what  room  isj  there  for  regret  ?  Not  only 
so,  but  tho  Sbiistras  totally  lay  down  against  tho  cr}-iug  and 
mourning  for  the  bereavement. 

Jtut  this  philosophical  teaching  effects  not  in  the  leut, 
and  the  conduct  of  tho  mourners  on  that  occasion  explicitly 
shews  how  great  the  feeling  of  self-love  works  in  the  minds  of 
persons,  who  arc    deluded  by  the   mirago  like   happiness   of 


•ooocrnr  lulor,  but  all  lliu  rououiug  U  in  rain.  It  19  Uw 
btuiDCM  o(  vim  men,  tborufore,  to  relrondi  thu  crih  of  Ufa  by 
the  ruuMoniu^  of  pliilt>»o]>liy,  wliilo  it  in  tlio  buiiucu  of  uuwito 
t»  muUil'ty  tlittiu  by  »(IL<.Tiug  to  ti  priwticu  nai  «aiictiuutyl  bj 
(bo  iSbsHtras.  Indeed,  tbo  Uiudu  Sbaatnu  give  onti  of  their 
tyiiirul  t«uoIimg!<  OQ  tkifi  subject,  bat  it  is  pitinUs  tbut  it 
leuMt  [jiui]  atttiotioD  to  iu  this  rcspeot. 

AiUir  purifying  by  bathing  tlie  tnoumors  return  to  tboir 
own  hooMa,  though  Ibe  nearest  reUtiuus,  £r9l  ga  to  tbo  buaau 
of  tbo  diiooaaed,  tbero  console  the  boresvod  and  thca  nrlura 
their  rosidonee.  Among  some,  it  is  the  practico  tt»  chevr 
n i at- tracts  and  sip  vntor  bcfont  thoy  coIpp  tlipir  hotiKii  wbila 
iMiiiid  touch  fire  with  tho  boliet  that  the  fire  ia  tbv  iniriGiti  Utd 
diipolltr  of  all  «lctii«ai«nta. 

The  notion  of  defilement  »ijtt«  atrongty  among  ihM 
Hindus.  The  relations  of  tlio  d<>oi)a«ed  are  ntatricted  fnWtt 
cnjoyiDenta  for  a  certain  period  ol  time,  whivh  period  in 
the  «aiue  for  all  the  dassi^-s  of  tbo  Hindu  tiociiay ;  tho 
Vayahyne  for  sixteen  days,  tho  Khantryai  for  twtdvo 
daya,  tho  Itrahmios  for  tun  days.  Till  th«M)  davit,  tlii^ 
arv  not  allowed  to  touch  tho  holy  thing*  in  thtt  hi'UW  nor 
do  tho  other  perwnu  koop  iat«roour8o  or  fiouimtuuo«tioii  willk 
them. 

For  tho  first  throo  days,  or  till  tbo  Utbamonn  ceremony  ia 
pcrformod,  mi  tho  roof  of  tho  houso  of  tho  doooawd,  wator  and 
mtlk  are  placet],  wiUi  the  attrtbuted  object  that  the  deccnuod 
may  ijuench  his  thirat  and  allay  bis  huugar,  on  bi*  imy  to 
Ilourcu,  (ho  journey  to  Ileavoa  being  sujijKnud  a  long  one 
nllBgori«dIy. 

Ou  iKd  tliird  day  or  oven  curlier,  the  DUiamuun  wretnonjr 
h  held,  in  which  tho  nilatinnH  of  tbo  ductuu«d  a«  well  asout- 
sidor^  coinn  to  thu  hnuso  u[  the  deceafwl,  to  coadolu  with  Un 
burcaved  pt-rsoDs.  Tbuy  ani  taken  ihcnco  tti  u  ndghbouritt^ 
tank  or  well,  whom  tbey  clcanM  thoir  mouth  and  hnuds.  Tbc- 
priest  tburo  rocitos  the  particular  poiitious  Miu  plaoeU 
bail  occopinl  whuo  tho  man  had  died  and  gives  bli'iuiajf  (q 
them.  Aflurwsnls  thoy  all  go  to  bow  down  lo  a  ititj^ 
wbcre  a  lamp  of  gho«  having  throe  huudrod  and  '  ' 
wicki  ia  pUcwd,  with  the  atttibutml  nbjuct  that  thv 


tod  «fau^ 
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may  not  grovt-l  in  darkuuM  on  liin  w&y  to  Hckvuii,  vxlvmiinif 
till  llirpi!  biindrod  aud  sixty  days  uf  uud  lunitr  joar,  UU  which 
tiinu  tha  jimrney  iiiny  vudorv. 

IlowiDg  to  tho  deity,  «ll  rotunt  homo. 

T\u»  cereowmy  of  Cthwiuuia  i»  pcrtormod  gonflnilly  on  I 
third  dny  from  tho  donth  of  a  jxiriou,  but  if  tbc   third  day  be 
pltbcrTuosduy,  Woduosday  of  Sunday,  it  ia  done  carh'cr- 

On  thi!  twelfth  day  the  chief  mourner  is  gircn  a  turlwu 
by  lii«  fiither-in-lnw,  and  ho  is  since  that  time  allowed  tu  ga 
nut,  till  wlticli  he  docs  nut  go  out  of  tho  house,  with  the  whole 
lit  his  dmaa. 

Huvtiig  dcaeribed  so  far,  the  varioas  ecrrnnonies  that  are 
jU'rfDnuc'd  tnim  tho  tiniL'  the  person  is  about  todio  till  bis  e<iq>K4 
is  burnt,  and  some  other  minorattendant  ceremoQiea,  we  : 
now  describe  tho  Hhrudhtia  corcmonii-s. 

Of  nil  the  cereraonios  conneoUnl  with    tho    Hindu   roIigigaJ 
the  Shradhha  i«  the  moot  imix>rt»ut  and  the  most  expensive  q 
ull  ihc  c*!ntmonit^.    This  Sbrwlhha  orobiicquic«eonmiony  tak< 
[ilacc  from  tbc  2nd  day  of  a  man's  death.     Ib<  maiu  features  at4 
the  feeding   of  targe   number  of  Brahmins   and  bis  caatAiuot 
and  in  the  presentation  of  oSeriegs  to  the  spirit  of  the  persd 
roceiitly  deceased  luid  his  ancestors.     I  shall  now  give  the  pai4 
liinilarauf  thost^  vervmonies  ea  taught  in   tho  Kriplurca.     I'b 
Wonl  Shmdiiha  in  Iliiwlu  'llieoLugj'  in  so  much  siguiBcant  tbol 
a  prupttr  sense  of  it  cannot  be  adequately  exprMnHl  by  a  single 
word.     The  word  •oenw  to  boar  some  relation  with  iho  word 
Bbradhha  (ntt)  mooniug  "  FArTH  "    and  tho  eeremony  (•[  mhT 
(Sbrodhha)  can  be  said  to  imply  ceremonies  performc-d  Ihrout^h 
faith,  lliv  tuith  in  tho  Shrudbba  consists  in  giving  such  thinga 
tu  Itrohmitis  H«  tlio  di-fiensod  was  usiii^;  during  bis  life  in  ortj 
that  hu  may  nteeive  the  sauio  iii  his  next  life  after  death,  an 
these  cemnotucs  aro   observed  with    the  uppormost  idea  q 
helteripg    the    life  of    tha  doceascd   after   his  dcotb.    TbH 
Sbrodhha  commouy  consists  of  tbo  following  (ooturea  i— 

(1)  Sacrifice. 

(2)  Offerings  of  rieo-balls. 
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Tliero  am  four  forma  of  Shredhhs  ceromnnica,  mttniilf 
PfirvaD,  Akoddislit, 
Nsndi  and  SopiDdikanui. 

(1)  Pnrvwt  Shradliba  is  thenunui  giftm  to  aH  Ibi 

oiotiiM  that  ara  (wrftirmcnl  an  the  bhi 
tbt<  onding  duj-  of  srcrj  muntb,  and  nrioaft 
coromonicis  in  wliitib  the  offering*  arc  nuulo  In  tlij 
oucofltrint  of  thrMi  dcgroct,  btith  raatcnial  bhi 
Iittturual. 

(2)  AkodilUhta  ShradUba  U  tb«  ceremoD;  in  wlitcb 

only  oa6  anACsUtr  an  offering  in  niadi>.  This  caU> 
gory  coaaist«   of   sll  tlwao   oen-nionii.-!!  tbut 
performed  for  tbirtoea  days  after  one's  dmttb. 

(3)  Nundi    Shnidhba  ia  a  rito  perrormcd  at  tbe  eoni' 

in»nooiuvnt  of  auy  autpiciritui  ceromonict 
obild-  birtii,  marriage,  preguuucy,  &t.,  to  propi' 
tiato  tbe  ancestor,  and  ia  at  jiroseot  knoiru  bj 
tbe  other  -name  of   Vridhi  Shradbba. 

(4)  Sapiodikaran.     Wbeo     tbo    rito    ia     pcrftinord    bj 

offoring   a   rico-ball   wilti  n   baudful   of  vratcrj 
then  it  is  ro  gmrdcd  as  Sapindikaran. 
Tbut,  gifinga  brief  ezpoaidon  of  the  term  I  ik*U 
ituUcate  porsons  who  aro  oligtbte  for  it. 

During  tbo  first  t«a  days,  funeral  [ifferin^  of  ricti-balla) 
together  with  lihations  of  water  ood  tiU  sc>L>d8,  uru  offered  as 
tbe  first  dnr,  aaf^mimMug,  bowcrer,  tb<.'  number  earh  tiuie, 
that  t«n  ballt  and  aa  many  Itbaliona  of  wnlcr  and  tils  bq 
offarud  on  tbo  tontb  day,  and  urith  tbin  fiirtbrr  diffuraune 
tbut  thu  address  varies  tuvcb  timu.  In  satne  casoi  miiuruiog^ 
laata  only  for  tbroo  days.  In  same  it  lasls  tor  ono  day  unly. 
Ta  Bcime  for  mora  thnn  ten.  In  tbo  first  tw»  coao*  ton  Iwlla 
must  be  offorod  nilbcr  iritbio  tbrvo  days  or  immediately  alter 
tbe  mourning.  During  tbe  first  ten  days  a  family  Vyoa  {■  hM. 
to  read  ami  ciplain  tho  Sanacrit  verses  from  Garfid  i'uiftn; 
which  he  dou  up  to  tbi;  tenth  day. 

Tbo  dilTirrenou  in  the  addniss  cooaists  in  tJie  mention  of  tha 
part  of  iho  body  that  is  supposed  to  bo  restored  by  ibe  rtev- 
balls.  Tli«  first  is  for  the  head.  The  Mcood  u  for  tlia 
reatomtion  of  th«  ears.    Thv  ibird  la  for  tho  ivstoratioii  ofty. 
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nos)>,  arm!),  Ijrennt,  He.  In  houio  ot!icr  tilusacx  it  i^  ii]iruotiei:  Uiitf 
tli(!  {icblilo  is  vitm  round  tha  ucck  of  the  [xu'fnrniur  of  tlic 
ccTi'inoiiios,  niid  this  ]>oblilo  is  rtjcogiiisoit  a  typn  of  llio  dccciisi'il. 
To  tliirt  jM>b))Ic  tlioy  c'vo  olfarings,  but  this  [inictice  in  iiut 
oliscrvitil  aiiion<^  iiiiiuy.  At  the  samo  time  au  oil  lamp  in 
loft  liuruiu<^  iu  tho  house  fur  ten  days.  Though  these  ccrc- 
mouifRare  ordniiied,  yet  };cuerully  olfcrings  of  tcu  bulla  arc 
niadu  on  Iht^  tenth  duy,  on  which  duy  tlic  sou  gocR  to  some 
wutor-ivservoir  aud  performs  thero  those  oercmonicd.  On  Ihe 
tunth  (lay  the  Shrndhn  ceromony  ralh'd  D;usha  in  performed 
iu  which  ure  rcii(iiri.-d  tho  fuUou'iu;^  thiu^^;— 

Tiippy  seeds. 

Iturliy  llower. 

ID  drites  (!eii  in  numliir), 

III  ]>iii-.-s  ijfcociiiuiiits  (Uiil 

IU  b('t.'l-nuls. 

lit  iH^tel-loju-es. 

FI0W..TS. 

*.liic   I>ij»'>j;ee    and    onf     nndi'rjj-inuouf ,   milk, 

^Iui\   eiinlled  milk,  HU^iir,  11  tbrurid  of  cottou, 

cinv-dan;r,  &e. 

At  In-  house-  the  sou  -xiwa  ottorinjjs  of  tho  cooked    food   iind 

Iiaudtuls  iif  wiiter  to  tho  Jiceascd  and  prays  to  the  find  Viwliuu 

lo  assi-it  the  deecuKi'd  in  his  aim   of  .sulvatioii.     Then   food    in 

thrown  to  iiroivs,   &e.,  and  llrahiuius,  n-tations   and  cows  iilso 

are  fell.     This  briuK*  an  end  to  the  ceremony  only  of  th.'    HMh 

day.     Tlii;  ten  diiys'  eeromouie-'  an,  :m  uli-ii-rvcd,  perfonued  for 

Iho  re-torati.m  of   the  hjdy  of    the    dwMiis^d   and  for  the    le- 

cmhndyin^  of   his  soul. 

On  the  tiutli  day  i-arly  in  Iho  moruitin  a  harbor  is  eilh-d. 
and  all  llie  noar  relatives  who  an  i|ualili<  d  to  niouni  foi  Ion 
or  thirtoon  days  jjet  th.  ir  head-  and  nioustaelK-s  shaml  and 
Lave  thoir  nail>  paired  and  oh-this  put  on,  and  then  roniunera- 
tions  aro  ;riv,'n  to  the  barlnT.  Tla-n  the  old.-st  snii,  or  wli.i 
h;i<i>.TfiTui.d  thiliuruiiipei.n'iui.nii-,  .L,'o.'*  1.<  a  wal-r-i.  sorii-ir 
or  a    Hvei".  atlLiid..d  by  a    pn.>l,  t.,    p-rlnn]!    th.'    L..ivijinNii-., 


TT3^ 
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deceased  after  burniug  tlic  corpse.  The  son  going  to  this 
reservoir  lubs  clay,  cow-dung,  milk,  curdled  niilk,  gfaeo 
and  Sarshad  seeds,  all  mixed,  on  his  body,  and  then  he  cleans 
himself  by  a  bath.  The  rubbing  is  performed  with  tho 
object  that  the  performer  of  the  ceremonies  has  now 
purified  himself  from  pollution  caused  by  monming.  Having 
bathedj  he  sips  water,  and  facing  towards  the  south  ho 
declares  to  perform  the  offeiing  ceremonies  of  his  father  or  his 
relative,  as  the  case  may  be.  Tht?n  rico-balls  are  offered,  and 
are  recited  verses  showing  the  embodying  of  tho  soul.  Tho 
first  ball  is  offered  for  the  restoration  of  the  head  and  water 
poured  thereon,  the  rest  arc  so  offered  with  libation  of  water 
for  the  restoration  of  the  complete  Ixxly,  over  each  such  ball 
an  offering  of  rice,  betel,  sugar,  flowers,  &c.,  aro  made.  1  his 
brings  to  a  close  the  ceremony  of  funeral  offerings  and  then 
tlio  s<m,  attended  by  the  priest,  returns  home  purified  and  takes 
his  food  not  containing  salt,  as  is  ordained  by  the  Shastras. 
The  second  set  of  ceremonies  begins  from  the  eleventh  day. 
The  object  of  these  ceremonies  is  to  raise  tho  shade  of  the 
deceased  up  to  Heaven*  which  would  otherwise  roam  among 
demons  and  evil-spiiits.  The  first  ceremony  is  called  tho 
Akadushtt.     The  materials  requii-ed   for  this  ceremony    are — 

Bcven  images  of  various  mct»ls,  out  of  which, 
two  of  gold,  two  of  silver,  one  of  copper,  one 
iron,  and  one  lead. 

Two  cocoanuts. 

Jktol-nuts. 

Dates. 

Cocoanut-pieces. 

Sarshad  seeds. 

Sugar. 

Honey. 

One  bull  and  one  cow  for  the  ceremony  called 
'*rfhy".  If  these  cannot  be  had,  (hey  must  bo 
represented  by  two  Mindhol  fruits. 

Kankoo. 

Abil. 

Cfuhil. 

Camphor. 
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Sindoor  (n,'d-lead)< 

Kndoo. 
Gboo. 

Early  tn  tb«  munihig  on  the  eloreDtli  day  Che  »n  vho  i 
porformi'd  tlie  vcromonies  of  the  last  day   goes  agfiia   to   tltal 
wmor-rcBorvoir  to  perform  tlie    oeremoiiios.     (ioiiig  lUere  hti 
butbvitfn  tlw  w»tor,  rcmemWrinff  uU  tht»  sacred  rivers,  Gatigc*;^ 
Nnrbuilii,  &c,     Batliiug  in  tlio  wulcr  he*  g:tvcs  Ubcittoas  of  water 
to  tbv  Mivcral  lidly  rtvm.     LilMtiuns  uriila  itoods  utul   Iwrlvy 
fcraiii  )u«  also  ofTvrvd  to  thn  «i(;«'«nil   god*,  dcilK'9,  matics,    &«. 
Tbt!U  fibungiiig  tbo  wot  vlotlii-s  h«  takiat  liis  «mL  on   a   vroudct 
wot  pincetl  nil  tbe  ghit  of  that  reaervoir.     Thoni   ho  worabi}! 
th«   god   Vtshaa    ivitb    all   duo   dGVotioual    matcriuls.     Tlia  ^ 
woniliip  ends  with   «   prayer   to  nMoiit   the  dead  as   well  aa 
Lis  niirrivors.     Th(>ti,  Kftcr  worshipping  Vishaa'a  iuiage,   Ifaa 
curemonies  of  Shmdbh»  comnii-iico. 

In  this  cnvimoay,  first  the  Viahwa  Dcwa.4  oro  wor)tbipi>cd.  i 
Then  forefathers  ot  both  aidos,  mstomnl   and   paternal,   ar»l 
again     worahipped.     Worshipping     thcao,     ono's    own    fee 
aro  washed.     Then  sipping  a  tittle  wntnr  aiid   huMiiig   rioo  lib 
one   hand  uosoealed   by   tbe  other,    tho  following  oddreu  I 
Vinhou  should  be  mado : — 

"  O  you  god  Vishuu,  hero  I  hnvo  Uiew  rioo  in  my  haniC 
for  performing  the  Shrodhha  ocremonJes  of   tho  dooeotul,  aiid.l 
may  yoo  raiee  his  soul  to  Hcnrcn  from  wherevor  it  way  I 

Thiu  addre-Siting  Vishnu,  riro   is  thrown    in   four  dilTcreJit^ 
directions,  u  in  each  direction    tho   god    Vinbnu   i*   HuppiK«<d 
to    exist     in    ono  form  or    tbe    other  and    deaignat«d    hy 
diETcrcnt  names.    Then  the  rice-tlour  tdiould  be  mixed  n-ilb  , 
w«t«r.    Then  aoiull  balls  should  be  nuule  of  that  iDixtiiro.-J 
Thau  the  offerings  nro  nude. 

The  offerings,  as  has  been  not«d  more  than  onoe,   oro  given  I 
to  attain  Tlcavon,  but  are  mure  effectual  when  iNirfonned  c 
certain  plaoea.     In  tho    Aryan  Theology   tho  Arvanii  IwvoJ 
regarded    Horao    plnccs    holy    aitd  sacred,    and    where    thai 
antooifltiona  are  more  favourable  for  porformiag  tlie  ocreiuouieaji 


UUMitt 


Tho  bciUnavi  iiUrtbut«)  in  thuw  |ilaocsi  liaA  iU  iirigia  in  the 
bclial  thut  gud  has  uuiXcri^iiR  variuiu  jncafQiitiucu  fat 
tbo  propogndfiD  at  Kitiguin  luid  fur  thu  dcitU-uijticHi  uf  on  orvr- 
growth  of  ab.  lo  bia  lUffenmt  inixiruatioiu  gui  \iv\A  iu 
tliosr  {xirtfil  luirl  mi  tbo  |KirU  havit  bum  beliuvcd  hi  he  ia*or«4> 
rfiiitiLi]uuiilly  biifun:  ulTcriDgK  arc  ^voq,  Brut  it  is  n>atl(iniA> 
Donnmry  to  inip[)uSo  that  plnpc  to  \k  ooc  uf  tbu  s1k)%i 
ItuUotl,  tbul  nUriiDiDiint  niuy  be  fniaHliitCtl.  AlwuiiliU);  tbtt 
plaoit  to  be  ()li«  uf  tbii  nfurOMafil,  lirit  oliutiM  bti  given  lb» 
vilomig  ot  a  grtal  ball.  Ttii;tw  bulb  ol  ric«!>tIiiuT  ajiilun  ritO' 
ftour,  milk,  honey,  ghco.  tiln  wnod^  viigar,  oHrdled  niQk* 
uU  mixed  tog1^tht.■r.  Thcu  Utirtihsi  grm»  is  ploovd  na  ropra- 
auuting  the  Ootl  Vishnu  aud  tlic  unooetors  aud  ctit-li  offoring' 
i»  |iLu;ud on  u  Undo  ot  Durbhii  gnu*.  Now,on  tlio  olcvantb 
day  jad  ou  ull  unii)vorMirio»,  tliu  nuinbor  i>I  balU  in  u^llC* 
TUrm:  buiU  arc  uttiitvd  for  (I>o  putt^mul  imo-at'^n  uud  tlilC9 
fur  Uiu  iniituruul  otu;,  aud  otic  tor  mva  dyjti);  by  utfldeota 
&ud  DUO  Ii>r  pofwiLt  l>ura  of  ilKutt  outiiK-ctuiua  otllud  ^tW^ 
Vtkniyu, — is  jtbicod  sopaniU).  J::ucb  timo  h  b«U  U  ptHOwIi 
libutione  of  wrntur  iu  lUeo  poured  o«or  it.  Thi<u  tliew  hnlU  Bro 
ooverod  by  u  Uigngw.  A  uottou  tliniid  Im  (hrowu  nmud 
tbrni,  aud  thi-ii  fluwors,  Kiiub  iw  A^iutbn  and  Hhuti^ru,  Ao., 
oouilal,  &L'.,  ato  scaHcrKd  over  tbt^ii  bolU.  Ihu  b«tcl>uute 
fK.,  aiv  planed  bttfim^  tiinm  uud  rovognioo  d  b»  ofFortngti. 
taking  wutcr  ia  the  huuda  a  proyur  i*  nfferud  Ut  Vuhaa  ttiat 
theso  offmugN  urc  ^vi>a  lo  tbtt  oavesturn  and  to  you,  ao  yen 
inoy  vTvr  hi'  iut  the  woUaru  nt  qs  luid  our  nuireHlon.  1 
iiie  mnti'riahi  for  this  oercmaDy  ne  havo  nuaitiiinid  tv 
tidvui,  ouv  inoli!  and  nnu  fomidi;,  which  aru  required  lo  htf 
wrtuin  vuntRKiuivtt  [wrforfucd  u^mjo  Uuiu. 

Tli4icalvc«,  if  uvtmily  brought  or  rvpns*0Bt(id,   are 
luii]   thu    bull    duvut«d   (j)  thu    i^^uJ  l^vu,  thut   tho 
ou  wbomt  bcludf  it  is  so  durutod  uay  bo  nuKd  by  tiirir 
to  Slvn'tt   btnycn.     Thiit  bull  which  ii  tunrried  is  duvit  ynkod 
hut  is   let   loo>o.     AgiUit,   milk,   ujw  ^duug,   Sol,   being 
producttf  of  culvus  aru   luild    holy    ihiugft   tut    porfurmit 
norilicv,  uud  thv  uini  of   ncriGvi;  U  lo   [impidiitii  thu  itoil 
&>  Uk-sc  viilvr*  may  Ih>  »  imoum  tii  9t<uun.>  the   jo;oud-wiU 
^«£iTiiur  <4  the  god-    Xlic  ccruiiii)&>  id  m  igjUu7$:=%   ^^ 
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Hcforo  tliis  piTomoTiy  of  marrying  the  cnlvcs  i«  performwl, 
the  fii-st  ceremony  that  u  porfurmcd  is  to  place  five  pots  of 
v-atiT  uiid  tu  worsliip  tliem.  Thvn  the  Varuii  I'ujuu,  thiit  ia, 
wjifcr-spnnkliiiK  ecrcmony  to  the  BnihiiiiiiH,  is  pcrlonnod, 
Thvii  the  ciilvos  ure  di'coruted,  vith  flowcrit  and  kaiikoo,  &c. 
Then  n  prayer  is  offered  to  those  cnlves  : — 

"  O  yoii  lonl  of  bullocks,  rany  yoii  raise  our  nncestorii, 
both  |>atenial  an  well  as  mntomal,  from  the  infenial  ahysa 
of  hell  to  the  j*loriiis  regions  of  Heaven."  Afterwards  they 
lire  married  togetlior,  and  then  with  n  libation  of  water  and  tila 
seeils  in  tho  ripht  hand  and  the  tail  of  the  eolf  in  the  left, 
tlie  bull  isoilered  to  the  decensetl  on  whose  behulf  it  is  nsed. 
It  tihould  bo  observed  that  wlieu  a  womun  dies  with  hor 
husband  surviving  her,  then  only  a  cow  is  to  be  used,  but 
not  both  the  bull  and  the  calf.  After  uflcring  it,  Pindasor  balls 
of  ri<f  art!  offered  to  iiH  the  spirits  and  (jods  niid  the  ceremony 
is  brouf^ht  to  u  close  ;  olosinf^  these  ecrenioiiies  the  pi'rfonner 
returns  )ion)e  aud  takes  liis  food,  feeding  eleven  llr.ihniins. 
If  un:ible  to  do  so  one  at  least  h-is  to  be  fed.  This  brings  to  a 
close  the  eleventh  day's  ceremony. 

Then  follow  the  ceremonies  of  tlie  twelfth  day.  On 
this  day  also  the  Shradhha  is  perfonned  as  on  tho  eleventh 
dny.  In  the  ceremony,  first  tho  god  Vishnu  is  woTshipi>cd 
and  then  tho  deceased  is  worshipped.  Along  with  tliat 
worshiji  reverence  is  shewn  also  to  all  the  deceasc<l  ancestors, 
Tlu'n  the  ^un  and  a  lamp  aru  worshipiKxI.  Then  tho 
Shntdliha  is  pcrforuie<I,  in  which  rice-lKills  an-  oltured  to 
the  deceast'd  and  are  worshiiiiieil  as  siiid  bitoiu.  After- 
wards, on  behalf  of  llio  dwjeascd,  pi-escnts  are  given  to 
the  Itrahniins,  c-alled  Armiinu,  which  consist  of  wheat  and 
gliee.  In  the  Shradhha  ceremony  perfonned,  balls  itre  at 
first  covered  by  a  digogee  ;  then  the  balls,  after  they  aro 
woi>liipped,  arc  again  taken  and  elongated.  Then  a  golden 
wire  is  thrust  into  that  bull  and  a  part  thereof  is  taken,  which 
)iart,  witli  honey  in  it,  is  united  with  other  balls  given  to  the 
deceased,  the  otiier  jKirt  unitLtl  or  mixed  with  the  bull 
of  the  ancestors,  and  thi-  third  |iart  witli  the  forefather  or  great 
anwstors,  so  mixing  tho  [Kirts.     On  the  twelth  day  a  Shayya  or 


A  ftoUun  imugfl  of  thn  dtfouaaod  la  plncvd  oafl 
Thoii  1  iw(  ur  clotlics  of  the  cIpcoumkI,  u  pot  for  wbMI 
uloiietls  for  cookttig  food  ax  well  w>  tbe  thiti^  wbii^li  1m 
UUMt  fqcid  of,  Hn)  uIbo  pliu'od  on  ihut  cot.  Tlito  kaukiio 
pntcbea  uiiido  '>a  oavh  of  ttiv  four  Icgn  of  tiiv  wt,  which 
tnuKt  bo  It  liiiu  and  m  bonutiful  ouix  Bvgardinft  tW  cut 
il  ia  uiid  iu  tJiu  UJiurm  Studlitt  Itiat  it  uiuM  be  niudo  o( 
t^tUiwood.  It  miurt.  iw  wrnppi'd  hy  ohipt  of  ivory,  \he  Iml 
tbi-roon  tnu«t  oouhtiti  colfoQ  of  Akodn  (  )  tini>  oud   autt 

|iilI'iwH  niii)  vuoKiotU),  with  a  Khtwt  orcr  it  nod  fntf^ra&t  wUh 
odoriforoiu  4ubiitai)c«s.  Thfiii  tbv  Bnlitain  Ui  wbon  Uii* 
cot  V^qr  i>  to  he  given  i^i  wtiivlitp|)ed. 

Thsa  worshi|»pin{f  Uiu  llmliniiu,  tbe  cot  should  bo  ^ffW  to 
faitn.  TIic  ohjt-vt  ot  giving  the  cnt  i»  that  thu  iloueiuad  mif'- 
livu'acuiire  in  Ui^vcu  without  a  re-liirth. 

On  the  thirteenth  day,  thu  ixnmwiman  iterfonueil  u 
follnwa : — 

The  fiffft  coKmony  is  of  Ti«biia  Pnjan  (vrDrshippiog  of 
ViRhtiu).  Wor>ihtp(ung  tliu  god  V>»hun,  Latitu  Pujnn 
iwrfoniicd.  Iu  thiH  coniiiuiujr  in  a  pbilv  nnis  M-er  of  rinu  is 
tukt'u.  Tbisquautitf  of  ricuisdivided  into  tbirt««u  cquut paitsj 
on  nnij  of  which  a  jug  tilh-d  with  wnt«r  is  [ftuced.  Thi* 
jug  ruprtNicnts  tho  lAtitn,  Then  thu  jug  ia  wnr>fa't|i|i«d( 
Olid  olfctod  with  vlt)th«3,  tvw,  Bowon,  fraita,  oltiut  iti  luaaayi 
Jii  drwti  diit«it,  m  pH!<-es  of  couoonuUt,  13  pirr«.  This 
offering  rlwtus  the  Latitu  Pujau.  Then  this  perfunDrr  iif 
tbii  noremuuiuS)  with  tbo  jug  (if  wnlnr  im  hii  riglil  ((fa>Mld»ri 
lokca  it  out  (if  thu  house,  throws  the  waier  thcn-trota,  and 
n-turoa  mnumiug.  Ou  his  rotnruiog  he  pari&:a  biuiaolf  with  s 
bath.  Thvu  0  feast  ta  givoo  to  Bruhmios  and  roUtious.  On 
lliia  day,  Lspu  ii> sei-vod  in  nuu  plate,  lliu  qu&ntity.  lhanbi> 
is  divided  intJt  (tiur  piirto,  ouo  of  which  ia  caU^a  by  Ui* 
craws,  and  the  other  is  nuierrwt  for  oowa,  tho  ntit  fur  tho  g«wta 
ood  thu  purfonntir  of   the  cere mouii.'«. 

Tbe  objeot  uf  throwing  i-ut^ble*)  to  cmw*  is  at  GtUova^-^ 
iwftr  ^l^fRl  TT^wrf%  "R?^^ 

This   n-pio^at6  u  cruw  to  ho  tho  putwuufieatiiui  o[ 
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Tqiuii  (god  of  death),  aud  aatisfyiug  bira  amounts  to  satisfying 
the  god  of  death. 

The  thitt«eutli  day's  ceremonies  observed  for  the  propitialioii 
of  the  doeoused,  having  bccii  described,  we  shall  now  give  the 
<»>re:uoii!es  tliat  folio*-  tliem. 

h  bns  been  said  in  the  Dliarm  Sindhu  that  from  tho   14tli 
<biy  of  the  deceased   tiU  one  year,  the  ceremony  of  373r'>T  ^ips 
in  iwrfiinnod. 
llilk. 
Gugal. 
Barley. 

Ke!*jitnnm  seetls, 
Havley  flour. 

Flour  of  tho  Adad  pulse. 
Seven  kinds  of  grain  (Itice,  Mag,  Adad,  Juvar,  Cliaiia, 

Wheat,  Tuvar.) 
One  silken  Digogec. 
Seven  copjwr  pots. 
Sevun  C(ip])er  small  plates. 
Cow-dung  cakes. 
Two  vosseUof  bell-mefal. 
Seven  small  now  iJigugx's  (i-ollnu). 
&c.,  &c.,  &c. 

Then  for  one  year  a  lamp  is  kept  burning  in  the  house  of  the 
deeeuBod,  facing  to  tho  Kast  or  to  tho  North,  that  the 
sjHiil  of  the  deceased  may  easily  traverse  the  imlh  to 
Heaven. 

'I'heu  sixteen  ccronionics  of  Shradhlia  arc  pcifornied  for  one 
year. 

Twelve,  one  every  month  on  the  dale  the  jxTson  died. 

Traipakshi  Shradhha  after  a  mnntb  and  a  half. 

In  the  sixth  mouth  and  th<i  lllh  month. 

In  the  eleventh  month  the  ceremony  performed  (the  Varsbi 

ceremony)  is  name<l  tho    Nilohaha  (Marriage  of  Nilu).     Nila 

means  a  cow    and  a    bull.     'J'he   reason   of   this   observance 

is  that  the  milk,  curdled  milk,  &i\,  all  the  products  of   a   cow, 

are   lieUi   as  pn-piliuting   ginl,  aud   beucc   this  ceremony    is 


500      uTQiuiroioniOAL  sociBrr  or  dohbav.      [rou  iii*j 

In  Uie  commeiiccnient  of  Oic  obserrAnco  of  ibis  rite,  I 
dinnu  goditoraos  or  Matnikae  nro  insUtUod,  and  tbc  ccrcuioi 
of  Orib  Shnuti  U  porfortn<.tl.  Thpa  Gtu  jngs  of  wutor  nro  I 
Htalk'd.  I'lii^  t.liu  Itmhmins  atv  worsbiitiiuJ;  after  thnt,  crrtH 
gods.  Iiidni  and  utiier  Itudms  an.'  invoked.  Tlii!ii  n  Cow  a 
a  bull  arc  docknl  in  orQamontx,  mid  prayers  aro  offorod  tu  11 
fi)r  wctiring  tlio  docvawd  nncustoK  from  lu'll.  Tben  wata 
Kprinkliiig  cun;inouy  un  tlio  tuil  of  tbo  coU  folluwo.  Sprinklifl 
ttiti  wuLor  iu  faoDoiir  of  tbc  ducoosL'd.  &c,  thi.>  bnlUaro  itlTt'ni 
'J'lvvnty-Hevcn  Ixillx  of  rico  iirv  pltiucd  tit  Uic   Imoffl  of  tlio  I 

It  is  said  tbnt  tltc  »tft.-rin|>^  >il  ri<.;o-tiiillH  nt  tlic    huofa  <if 
cow  and  bull   secure   a   hnppy   state   iu   tbo   next   world  j 
lbo80  on  whose  bobdlf  such  balU  an>  olferixL 

Iu  tbie  coremoBy  tweuty-»ovoB  bulU  are  offerod  for  thoj 
wbu  bavo  diod  latolyoii  the  piLtMriuil  lu  woU  ohou  tho  ui>tt«riu 
sid«,  for  tbtne  who  have  eotnmittod  ituiuidc,  for  tbow  tbut  '. 
diod  by  utiuulurul  di^uth,  and  m  on. 

Placing  tb<!fio  o[f<>riogs  oil  hludoa  of  KuMbn  gnm  uid  Rpriul 
ling  waUir,  Lilu  aoodti  Aud  fIow<>r9,  aud  thniwinjf  a  inllciH 
digogoc  iivvr  thu  balls,  tbti  coromouy  ia  brua^ht  to  a  idiiw. 

In  tbc  twiJItb  mouth  the  aiinivursiry  ccremauy  i»  bold. 

Tho  aniiivuravy  Sbrodbha  is  obsorved  on  tbo  dulo  tho  f 
euii  diod.  Iu  it  tbruo  riuo-lmlls  uro  oSoroil  to  tho  fiitli 
gnuHlfathor  nud  groal*^rao<Ifatbor,  uud  throe  are  offerwl  I 
tho  iiiatcnuil  father,  grandfather,  ^'ruat-gmndfatbei 
ihno,  two  riou-baUf,  onti  viilk'il  fmv  ,whicb  ii  citftTvil  for  o 
relntioufl  bom  of  illiint  ooiiiKMiltoti  tu  onu  fur  ihom:  who  <i 
uuuutu  rally. 

Iu  odititioa  to  this  nnnivcraary  Sbradbhn.  aaolber  < 
Muholnya  ShnuUiba  is  porfonucd  In  every  year  in  the  montli  I 
Bhudrapad,   cumMpondiug   lo  thu   niontb  of   the   Solar  ; 
Oetubcr.    The   numbor  of  the  rice-bollH  offered  in  it  u  vtev^ 

So  far  we  huro  noted  the  ceremonies  that  tbo  r 
of  tbo  deccaaod  lutvo  to  porform  from  tho  timo  the  docoa 
brcntbee  bis  but  down    to  tho  annivemry  Bbrwlhha ; 
difforout  pmcticoH  oro  nbavrved  in  tho  case  of  womea. 

Hei^rlttip*  iTTimcn,  il  ibcnid  hf  nV-vrn-d  (hiif  when  t 


htr  corpM  ii  carriod  to  the  eetacttry,  her  stumach  ja  tfattre  | 
ditaoctcd  \ij  her  relations,  «ad  the  cliiltl  if  it  Ui  mnic,  is  liurtud  [ 
wparateljr,  if  It  bo  a  fenulo,  it  is  burnt  tUong  mtb  htr  dond 
notbcr. 

The  other  prooticc  noteworthy  ia  thnt  wh4>n  n  wouma  dica  i&  I 
(Kiufinemcut,  her  corjwo,  whon  txkcn  to  the  cemetery,  is  poured  I 
over  with  108  puu  of  niter,  uid  then  burnt. 

Aguin,  tlw  Dhunu  Sitidhu  k_v«  down  th«t  it  a  womwi  diM  ia  | 
bor  monfoN,  thon  the  oorotnonivs  iitiould  not  bn  gono  into  in  \ 
hvT  rrnnv  oti  the  day  sbe  dii».  Uut  after  three  days,  ber  I 
uhM^uic»  brgin.  Sh()*h»uld  bo  bathed  Il>S  timra  with  water  ii 
u  imt,  thiui  (uihea,  cUy,  and  other  parifii'atory  tliio^  should  be  I 
■ppliial  to  her  coq)Mx.  Then  the  i:luthes  on  the  Dorpao  should  I 
be  uken  »at  and  new  oavs  put  on,  and  then  oeromontoiulj  I 
hor  iroqiBci  should  ba  burnt. 

The   nniMu  of  all  thi«  is  that  a  woman  is   held   unclean   in  ' 
lltose  days,   and    so    the  corpse  being  held  nacred.  it   must  bo 
pariGod  first  and  then  all  the  rite«  should  he  obserrad. 

So   far  d««uribiug  a  diffari.'n<«  in  burning,  it  nhould  bo  also 
uotod  tJiat  childnu)    under  eightw-u   nioothit    an  buried,  and  J 
thoM  uburn  cightfun  nonths  arc  burnt.     But  in  the  case   of  I 
lep«n  and  Sooj-aait,  a  difTcrvol  prucUvc  is  obmirvod. 

The  corpw  of  Icpen    should  b«  thrown  into  a  wcred   rivor'l 
or  should    be  buri(»l  uudergrouud.     Th«  corpses   of  Sanyasis 
ahould  aiiKi  be  buriul. 

If  the  rvlations  of  the  k-pont  hositate  in  bury  tho  eorpsea, 
theShaslnM  do  not  lay   down   u   prohibition  of   burning,  but  J 
there  aru    no  iroroiuouirs,  and  no  Mautraa  should  be    usod   in  | 
burning  4uch  corpse*.     Mauu  wyK  that 

fur  a  child,  within  two  years,  when  dead,  burning  oxpenaiui  I 
and  other  antecedent  expenses  and  trouble  for  porfomiing  th(i  I 
cer«monies  alter  it,  is  not  necessary  to  be  incnrrod, 
it  is  not  neceesary  to  lake  tho  trouble  of  giving  a  handful  of  I 
water  ;  moch  leea,  any  thought  should  be  bustowod  on  it, 
•botild  a  liandful  of  water  be  given  for  it.  For  tho  underlying  J 
motircia  that  soch  minora  can  h&vc  u»  &i^t«&  tiV  "Ouqw  ■«v£J\.^'« 


tiling)*  nod   wIipd  tfaoy  liave  mtan  it  ig   aau](WS   In   fnn  thm 
nnd  no  olitD  w]tb  thir  Sanyaxii. 

Bctoni  niiii'lailing  tliese  paj^,  it  abould  bn  notod 
thongh  tlio  dead  bodr  is  held  aacrad,  yel  a  mtui  wlut  carm*  { 
and  tvlio  is  relittcd  to  it,  is  Gousiilered  defllitl  or  umdmiii,  for  11 
body  (li  un  oTdiiuiry  buiog  dotut  ocit  ninUiiii  nil  ul  tliv  goardiR 
dvities  whicb  sitk  sappoaed  to  be  fotind  intlic  body  of  ktujj^  wl 
are  u»f er ctiibi)d<>ivd  uncbam-  It  is  said  ibal  Uinrv  iirr  etgl 
j^rdiun  deitios  insbadj',  Tbvy  nro  Muud,  Fire.  Sua,  Ai 
Indni,  Eubera,  yanin  (wBtor-dutiy),  nud  YDma  (godof  death 
Xiow,  in  m  king's  body  nil  tbcw  rcsido,  •ad  na  iheae  iigl 
dptvnuiuo  olL-iinnvw  or  uuclcniiuR»>,  tli(>  kjnf;  i«  Mid  to  be  <iIm 
wkUt!  wi  unliiiary  nuio,  in  whom  tl)i««o  dpttt«i  do  iivt  n'«ide 
rL'^rdad  uucleon. 

The   ciiremcimi's  and  ways  in  wbicb  Ihc  corpus  ttl  otMiflti* 
ore  Imrut  are  as  well   iatareatiiig  uud  diffi^reut. 

Wlien  an  asc«liu  dies,  cirbcr  bi«  eon  or  bi&  dutciplv  ibwul 
dni  purify  Liuuelf  by  ablnlion  aid  sbanng,  and  tbim  sbouldpa 
fonu  the  ablalicm  ucromony  of  tbo  sscetiu.  Tfaen  tiU  bidy  ui 
liteoat  abuald  bu  busmcared  witb  sand&l  otid  iitbisr  odoriferrH 
rabaUticc*.  and  flitvri^n,  wruaths,  nud  ollivr  garlaudo  »houU 
thrown  niuiid  hi»  iira-k.  After  ]x>rfi)nuittg  tlKwi,  bt*  eoryi 
Bboiildbucurrtfd  til  tbe  cwioiUenF',  precodeilby  tbe  uotse  »f  drau 
and  belbi.  Tbou  it  shnuldbepIuctHl  iu  uatur  urnu  tbe  grautii 
Uudi^r  tbe  ground  n  [ill  nbould  bet  dug  lu  deep  aa  Ilia  atiitV 
length  ;  in  tbst  pit  a  suuiller  pit  <if  a  foul  and  a  bslf  abwA 
be  dug,  whiofa  sboalil  be  beaniuartiil  villi  pui-iflutjiry 
»taai».  Tben  dipping  tlic  corpw  in  water  by  Ibe 
MsDlraii  it  sbuuld  be  buried  in  that  pit.  Tben  tbi^  stirk  wluc 
tbfi  awetiu  nacd  sbould  be  broken,  and  ila  pieces  sboold 
pbiG«d  in  bia  rij^bt  hand.  Then  bi«  bead  Bkiuld  be  bnikeo  1^ 
a  iiiueh.  Then  salt  and  tmni  »biiuld  be  east  inndr  that  [lit  I 
restore  tbc  level  and  tn  presi'i^e  the  iturpse  fnuii  biiin^  laatilii 
by  lover  anioiiila.  Tbeii  the  reUtitjos  return  boniv.  But 
tboub)  bo  observud  that  luuetiviani  is  not  of  one  kind.  It  ia 
fbur  kinds :  Kutinhak  ia  one  tvbo  is  dad  in  rm\  ganncat 
rrstding  in  forvata,  or  in  bia  pwo  bnoae,  wbn  bna  tbe 
tbrea<)  and  who  dinea  at  bifi  iiwo  buusi,  and  baa  ibree 
_j%htid«t  ia  om  vb/tiakm^  ingai»  ^fvgiitti.-^ 


K0.8.]  OEiTlI  PEREMOtilBS  AUONO  TUB  HEKUUR. 

Lv  roroivM  from  wTeu  hoatf ;  id  otbtfr  rupwU  tnma  u  before^  ' 
nuiM  ia  one  who  boa  only  one  stiok.  aoil  who  has  Mcred  j 
thmd.  Parma  Huuw  la  oiw  trlio  having  one  sttok  haa  no  I 
Hcred  thread. 

Out  of  tbcco  (our  kinds  of  ourp*»«,  tbo  first  kind  of  u»oeti«s  I 
aie  burnt,  those  of  tho  aiiMmd  aro  ombalinod,  tboso  of  the  i 
tbird  thrown  in(u  water,  wtiilo  tlio  onrpaps  of  tbo  last  only  nre  J 
bur[«d> 

The  n<uwiu  of  burying  tite  luccUua  ia  that  they  fanve  by 
adopting  SiuiyaaU  idvntificd  UuioiMilrM  with  Brahms,  and  so  J 
thoy  hnTc  nLUitu.'d  iinianmiHkti»a ,  and  baring  no  desire  for  J 
wordly  tbtngH.  ibo  curemouiea  ibat  uro  cuuneiitd  with  ihc  ( 
btirning  uarcmoiiitn  nved  not  bo  und«r|fone,  and  tboir  hi'fld  i»  J 
baolten  to  allow  Lhitir  loul  m  Inavo  the  body  an  i(  is  suppoDcd  1 
that  tbr  Saiiaj-MiH  bring  w-uustnmcd  tii  practice  aamatbio,  tfaoir  1 
soul  roudiMi  in  thu  tkatl  at  their  boiulii  during  that  time  and  T 
other  parta  of  tlieir  body  li«oonie  inseudtblc  and  almost  dvad. 


Uffflibera  inldHMtoJ  in  the  rabjocl  of  the  foUowinic  qucatioas  I 

are  rF4|Ufjl«d  la   kindly    u<munauiL-ale    tb«ir    replicB    to    tha  1 

Hoiwrary  Secretary  of  the  Society. 

Q\tettit>»$  from  Jfr.  B.  U.  ItUtag'ii  KUtnagrapk ic  Qlonanf,  ViA.\ 

II..  rtfti-re-l.  to  ia  Q.  B.  h'o.  3280,  tlaM  ZUt  Angud  1894.  J 

B. 

KTllNOGRAPmO  QUESTIONS. 

1,  WHio  in  Engltab  and  vernacular  tbr<  uamc  of  i 
vaate  with  nythinyiRn,  if  any,  noting  if  any  of  tbeae  ara  i 
finly  by  uutaider*. 

2.  Writv  in  EngUflh  and  vemacuUr  th«   namea  of  ' 
oiogamonk  nub-divinona  of  the   oiMte,    if    ancb  sub-divietoi 
cuat. 

..f  (1,^  r-aaiv,  if  McW 


8.     Show  tbfl  end- 
dlTi-!tiia4  exini.    If  lii 


iMMi 


